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FOREWORD 


Representative scholars oj the two leading nations oj Christendom — 
Britain and the United States of America — have contributed oJ their 
learning to produce this standard work. 

The editing of the British Edition^ which contains a larger nundter of 
articles by British writers than the American edition^ has been carried 
out by Prof. A. S. Peake and Dr. R. G. Parsons. In the responsible 
task of selecting the contributors and determining the final form of the 
worky the Editors have had the co-operation of the Publishers. 

No attempt has been made to secure uniformity of opinion or com- 
plete consistency of judgment on the matters herein discussed. Widely 
different points of view have been freely expressed in the various 
articlesy for which the writers in each case are alone responsible. 

Short chapter headings have been added by the Publishers to link 
together the different articles and to preserve the continuity of the story. 
The Publishers have also collected the pictures and corrected proofs. 

It is with sorrow that we learn of the death of Mr. Harold Paget y 
who first conceived this Outliney and whose dream the Editorsy Contri- 
butors and Publishersy both in Britain and Americay have combined 
to realize in these volumes. 




PREFACE 


CHRISTIANITY— ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT AND ITS VISION 

By the Right Reverend William Temple, D.D., D.Litt., 
Bishop of Manchester 

T he publication of this Outline is an enterprise as necessary 
as it is difficult and as difficult as it is necessary. We have 
lately had various Outlines presented to us, of which the 
most famous, and for our purpose the most relevant, is Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s Outline oj History. This is a healthy sign; it shows 
that people who have no time for detailed study on any large scale 
are none the less eager to obtain the means of understanding in 
its general character both the world in which they live and the 
history of which their own lives are one part. But some of these 
Outlines are written from points of view quite different from the 
Christian; and in an Outline the point of view is all important. 
Every historian must both select and arrange his material, and the 
principle by which he guides this selection and arrangement will 
determine the tone and colour of his work. But in an Outline the 
principle of selection and arrangement determines almost every- 
thing. Here it is not a question of what to omit but of what to 
include. Only those events or phases which arc held for some reason 
to have vital importance can be recorded. And even then the space 
allowed to each must be carefully regulated. The author’s personal 
outlook and conditions therefore determine the character of an 
Outline even more than that of a treatise. 

Hitherto there has been no presentation of the Outline of 
Christian History or (which is the same thing) of History from a 
Christian standpoint. Mr. Wells showed sympathy with certain 
aspects of Christian ethics; but his account of Christian origins was 
coloured by certain convictions which are in fact alien from Chris- 
tianity; and while the unifying thread that holds his work together 
is Christian as far as it goes — ^for it is the progress of mankind towards 

XV 
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universal fellowship — ^he certainly does not adopt the view that God 
as revealed in Christ is Himself the unifying power by which His- 
tory is made intelligible. But unless that claim is made and followed, 
we have not got the presentation of the Outline of History from the 
Christian standpoint. For this is the Christian claim, and it is in- 
separable from the central Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. 
If Jesus Christ is God made manifest, then in Him must be found 
the pivot on which must turn all right thinking about all the 
w'orks of God. 

It is likely that many readers will be surprised to find how much 
is included in these volumes, for many tend to think of Christianity 
far too narrowly. Some attend to it in one aspect, some in another. 
They think of it as a specific Revelation, or as a system of meta- 
physic, or as a philosophy of history, or as a scheme of redemption, 
or as a way of life, or as an actual historical movement. But while 
it contains all these, it is not any one of them separately; and its 
strength in any one of these aspects partly depends on its strength 
in the others also, so that the student of only one never knows fully 
even what that one really is. Thus, to take an obvious example, the 
term Church History is commonly taken to mean the history of 
ecclesiastical organization and doctrine; but that is only part of 
what the words ought properly to mean; they ought to mean the 
history of all that Christian people have done. For the real work 
of the Church is never the shaping of itself, but is rather the per- 
meation of all life and civilization with the Christian spirit. 

The Outline of Christianity accordingly has a sub-title — The 
Story of our Civilization; and it is literally and precisely true that 
the History of Christianity can only be written with fullness and 
accuracy if it be treated as the History of Christendom and of the 
impact of Christendom upon the non-Christian world. Thus, for 
example, many of the progressive movements in India and the Far 
East owe their inspiration to Christianity even though they repu- 
diate all connexion with it. The establishment of the League of 
Nations is a definite step towards the Christian ideal, even though 
many who are not Christians have co-operated in it. The History 
of Christianity becomes increasingly identical with the history of 
mankind. 

But to write an outline of the history of mankind as focused, and 
destined to be embraced, in Christianity would be a too ambitious 
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task. The Outline here presented is as extensive as can profitably 
be either prepared or studied; and it amply illustrates* though it 
does not attempt to cover, the all-embracing scope of Christianity. 

While, however, Christianity includes the whole field of desire 
and thought and action, it does not merely gather all themes of 
human interest together, laying down isolated precepts for the 
guidance of each. It sets them in relation to its central doctrine of 
God, and thereby also orders them in definite relations to each 
other. In this fact is to be sought the explanation of another feature 
of this Outline which may evoke surprise. The different writers 
approach their subjects from exceedingly varied points of view; and 
about the method of their approach they would differ widely, 
perhaps even strenuously, amongst themselves. And yet they leave 
a strong impression of the indiscerptible unity of their theme. 
They come with different philosophic theories, different estimates 
of the authenticity and evidential value of fundamental documents, 
different conceptions of the true course of human progress ; yet the 
predominant impression is not that of the variety of the authors, but 
that of the unity of their theme. That unity prevails because all 
Christian thought and action, history and aspiration, is rooted in 
the central doctrine of God, the ultimate Reality. 

Christianity is, first and foremost, neither a system of philosophy 
nor a scheme of practical ethics. It is first and foremost a Gospel — 
Good News — a proclamation. It is good news concerning God, both 
who He is and what He has done. Consequently it presupposes 
some belief in and conception of God; and what it presupposes is, 
broadly speaking, the doctrine of God set forth in the Old Testa- 
ment. But this can only be asserted with safety if two warnings are 
carefully observed. The Jewish people among whom our Lord was 
born were themselves the product and result of the Old Testament 
history. Consequently their conception of God was not an artificial 
construction, put together by elaborately fitting into one another a 
variety of texts from various writers; it was a living thought which 
had grown by the processes not of reflection only but of life itself 
out of the experiences of Israel. It was thus itself a phase in that 
long progress from crude and primitive beliefs up to the exalted 
spirituality of Prophets and Psalmists, which Biblical scholarship 
has enabled us, in a fashion altogether new, to trace and to under- 
stand. It is the great achievement of recent Biblical study that it 
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has enabled us to read the Old Testament very much as the apostles 
read it. With us this is a conscious attainment; we deliberately com- 
pare earlier with later, lower with higher. They had no theory of 
the matter; they were not Biblical critics; but they read the earlier 
stories in the light of the later development because their own 
thought was itself at that time the latest phase of that development. 

Consequently when we say that Christianity presupposes the Old 
Testament we do not mean that it presupposes such a conception 
of God as might be formed by a student of the Old Testament 
Scriptures who treated them all as of equal authority; on the con- 
trary, what it presupposes is that conception of God which is the 
upshot of the long process of development recorded in the Old 
Testament. What this is can only be most inadequately represented 
in a series of propositions; for it is a living whole, fashioned out of 
a rich and varied experience both national and individual under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. But the conception of God which 
Christianity found in the world and took for granted includes the 
following elements: 

(1) God is Creator, and the universe owes its existence to His 
Will. He is not an immanent Spirit in such sense at least that the 
world is necessary to His existence as He is necessary to the exist- 
ence of the world. He is prior to the world and need not create it. 

(2) God is a Living God, guiding the history of the world and 
taking special action for this purpose when occasion requires. 

(3) God is One, not in the sense that there is in fact only one 
God though there might be many, but in the sense that His attri- 
butes are such as to preclude plurality. 

(4) God is Righteous, and requires righteousness of all who 
worship Him. 

(5) God’s care for His people is paternal as well as judicial, and 
there is in Him a yearning love for them, but at the last He judges 
them with inflexible justice. 

These elements, however, though contained in the Old Testament 
idea of God, are not there presented unmixed with other and some- 
times alien elements; in particular the Old Testament frequently 
tinges the thought of divine justice with vindictiveness, and it is 
universally recognized that in many parts of it the thought of God’s 
universal care for all men is crossed by a national exclusiveness 
which virtually denies it. 
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The other warning to be heeded when we say Christianity pre- 
supposes the Old Testament is this: the change made by the revela- 
tion given in Christ was not a mere addition to the idea of God 
already formed and accepted ; it was a profound modification of it. 
Sometimes Christian theology has attempted to combine the Old 
and New Testaments as though they stood on an absolute equality; 
the result is to identify God the Father with Jehovah, and to see 
in Jesus Christ a Second Person who is in result, if not in theory, a 
very subordinate Being. That is not at all the teaching of the 
apostles. Probably they hardly knew themselves how profound was 
the modification involved in their teaching; but there is no doubt 
that for them Jesus Christ is the manifestation of absolute Godhead. 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ” are words recorded 
by St. John as spoken by our Lord Himself. St. Paul speaks of Him 
as “ the image of the invisible God,” and the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews declares that He is “ the brightness of his glory 
and the express image of his person.” Plainly, then, nothing can be 
true concerning God which contradicts the revelation in Christ. 
Because He is the crown. He must also be the criterion of all 
revelation. 

The revelation in Christ partly consists of His sayings. And here 
it is both relevant and vitally important to recall the fact that on 
His lips the most characteristic name for God is Father. This name 
He uttered with so intense a significance that the Aramaic word 
which He used — Abba — ^was retained, even in the middle of Greek 
sentences, to indicate the thought of God which, by His use of it 
and His manner of using it. He had implanted for the first time in 
men’s minds. 

But we need to remember that Revelation is not the communica- 
tion of truths, such as can be expressed in propositions. Revelation 
is the disclosure of personality. The Incarnation is the translation 
of God’s very Being into the language of human life. The revela- 
tion of God in Christ is not chiefly found in what He said, not 
chiefly even in what He did, but chiefly in what He was and is. 
We have afterwards to find the truths involved in this; but we 
receive the revelation, not by mastering a system of theology, but 
by holding communion with Jesus Christ Himself. He did not 
bring the revelation ; He was and is the revelation. In Him God is 
self-disclosed. 
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Now from this central element in the Christian faith many con- 
sequences follow. First, the Incarnation determines for us once and 
for all the character of God ; secondly, inasmuch as it is an historic 
event, taking place among the other occurrences of history, as the 
Creed reminds us when we say that He “ suffered under Pontius 
Pilate,” it declares that God does Himself take specific action in the 
course of History; thirdly, because it is an incarnation, it declares 
the true relation between the spiritual and the material; fourthly, 
through the Resurrection and Ascension it proclaims the sovereignty 
of God, as revealed in Christ, over all things whatsoever, physical 
or spiritual; fifthly, by its issue in the gift of the Spirit and the 
existence of the Church, it supplies the means of maldng historic- 
ally actual that sovereignty which is in the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion proclaimed as a principle. It is here possible to glance at only 
these five points; but all can be traced in the course of the Outline 
that follows. 

(1) Fundamental in all religion is the character of the God to 
whom worship is offered ; for to this the character of the worshipper 
will tend to be assimilated. The characteristic utterance of Chris- 
tianity here is St. John’s declaration: “God is love.” That is what 
Christ enabled men to see, and apart from His influence no one has 
dared to say it. But it is an austere, not an indulgent, doctrine; for 
the love which Christ reveals is a love that, knowing itself to be 
best, is for love’s very sake relentlessly stern against all that is self- 
centred or self-complacent. If God — the supreme Reality — ^is love, 
then selfishness is not only sinful but is doomed to ruin, because it 
bases itself on what is not Reality and opposes the supreme Power 
of the universe. That is why to obey the teaching of Christ is, as 
He Himself said, to build one’s house on a rock. All practice that 
conforms to His teaching conforms to fact. If it diverges from this 
it conforms only to shifting theories: the house is built upon the 
sand and will fall. But we can only conform our action to His 
teaching if our wills are guided by His spirit. Until perfect love has 
cast out fear, our still selfish selves have every reason to fear the 
God of love. The love of God both suffers, and summons to, the 
Cross. 

(2) The Old Testament faith that God is a living God who works 
in History is strongly confirmed by the event of the Incarnation. 
This is not a parable of an eternal truth; it is a thing which happened, 
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and therein not only illustrated but manifested an eternal truth. 
But it is not only a thing which happened ; it is a thing which God 
did. That is part, at least, of what is meant by the Virgin-Birth. 
And as God is Creator, so that the laws of nature and of life are His 
laws, we thus get two conceptions of God’s activity in History, 
(tf) What happens by “ natural consequence ” happens by His will. 
If a civilization is based on slavery it will at length collapse, because 
slavery saps the strength of a nation and creates a disfranchised 
community within it, feeling no loyalty towards it. But this is just 
the working out of men’s defiance of God’s Will, before which all 
personality is sacred. Or if a nation by aggressive national selfish- 
ness leagues all other nations against it, this is in itself a natural 
reaction; but it is also the working out of men’s defiance of God’s 
Will by which we arc members one of another and find our welfare 
only in mutual service. The great instances of God’s judgments in 
History are mainly illustrations of this “ immanent ” working of 
the Divine Will. (^) But God retains the power and right to take 
specific action over and above this, if the occasion be sufficient. He 
is not limited to His own laws; His sovereignty is absolute and un- 
limited. He is more than the immanent Spirit of the universe; He 
is the Transcendant Being on whose Will it depends for its very 
existence. But this is often misunderstood, as though it meant that 
God is capricious, putting down one and setting up another to 
gratify a whim. Of course it does not mean this. A great man does 
not show his strength of will, or any other marks of greatness, by 
caprice, but by constancy; he holds to his chosen course when others 
would fail. But he also shows his greatness by the reserves of 
energy and the fertility of resource which he can bring into play 
as he resolutely pursues his unchanging goal. So, as far as any 
analogy from our own experience can help us, we should think of 
the activity of God. He is constant, not capricious, but He is con- 
stant with the constancy of resolute purpose, not with the constancy 
of rigid mechanism. 

This consideration may also ward off the notion that we are to 
ascribe to God only such occurrences, miraculous or other, for which 
we can find no “ natural ” explanation, or, as it has been expressed, 
that God acts “ through gaps in the universe.” “ Nature ” is just 
as much God’s activity as “ miracle.” There is not a rigid and 
mechanical universe into-jM^ch God periodically intrudes to make 
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the machine work another way. The unity of the world is (for 
Christians) to be found in the Will of God, whose activity is to be 
traced just as much in the more habitual course of things which we 
call “ Nature ” as in the special acts of divine initiative which 
appear, but only appear, to interrupt its course. If some day we 
know enough about the purpose of God to “ explain ” all the events 
which we now call miraculous, it will not in the smallest degree 
diminish our belief in His supremacy. 

The main point to notice here, however, is that whatever be the 
mode of God’s control of History, He docs control it (if Christianity 
is true), and History is itself the arena (or one arena) wherein His 
purpose is to be fulfilled. 

(3) Because the supreme revelation took the form of an Incarna- 
tion, it declares both the capacity of Matter to manifest God and 
the use of Matter by Spirit for its own purposes. Thus there follows 
from the Incarnation a sacramental view of nature and of natural 
forces. This supplies the basis of the Christian claim that all material 
things shall be so used and ordered as to become the vehicle of the 
divine purpose of love. The Incarnation at once supplies the reli- 
gious sanction of Science and of Art, and claims them as activities 
subordinate to the purpose of God. For even more than the doc- 
trine of Creation it insists that the physical world belongs to God, 
so that all knowledge of it is indirectly knowledge of Him; and it is 
itself the supreme instance of that perfect union of spirit and its 
expressive embodiment towards which all Art aspires. But the same 
principle demands application in spheres commonly considered less 
exalted than these. Industry and commerce, being concerned with 
material forces and material goods, must be so conducted as to 
exhibit some part of the Divine Purpose — ^in this case, no doubt, the 
fellowship which should bind together all members in the universal 
family of God. This Outline may trace much effort in the past 
towards this goal; but in the main we have here a task rather than 
an achievement. Industry, commerce, social life, international and 
inter-racial relations are not yet ordered according to the Mind of 
Christ. 

(4) For as the Incarnation exhibits the true relation between the 
physical and the spiritual, so the Resurrection and Ascension claim 
sovereignty over both for the God revealed in Christ. But the 
Resurrection is the resurrection of the Crucified; the Ascension is 
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the exaltation of Him who humbled Himself. The victory pro- 
claimed is not merely the conquest of evil by good; it is the con- 
quest of evil by good through the self-sacrifice of the good life. It 
is the triumph of self-sacrifice that is proclaimed and no other; and 
this is set forth as the very secret of the Life of God, the innermost 
truth about ultimate reality. 

(5) As fruit of the Lord’s ministry there remained in the world 
no volume of teaching, no fully organized society, but a group of 
people united in closest fellowship to one another through common 
discipleship and allegiance to Him. This is the Church. To this 
was given the very energy of God — the Holy Spirit — ^to achieve in 
history the sovereignty proclaimed through the Incarnation, Cruci- 
fixion, Resurrection and Ascension. The principles of its work are 
those set forth in the teaching of Jesus Christ. By being a fellowship 
of mutual service through self-sacrifice it is to win all men to that 
perfect fellowship which answers to the Love of God for all men 
revealed in Jesus Christ. And it is commanded to proclaim to all 
mankind the Good News about God on which its own faith and 
life are based. The treasure is in earthen vessels, and the historic 
Church has not always been true to its commission. But broadly 
speaking, the Triumph of the Cross has gone steadily forward and 
goes forward still. 

But it is the triumph precisely of the Cross. For the world into 
which Christ came, and in which the movement that He launched 
has still to be carried on, is a world full of evil — of what Christianity 
calls “ sin.” The Gospel is not concerned to explain sin, though it 
oflFers us more hope of explanation than can be found elsewhere; 
the Gospel is concerned to deliver men from sin. The tendency to 
evil, the ingrained selfishness, of human nature is a plain fact, how- 
ever it be accounted for. The fundamental requirement for all real 
progress is to counteract that tendency, to win men out of selfish- 
ness; and experience abundantly testifies that nothing achieves this 
with a power at all comparable to that of the Love of God unveiled 
in Jesus Christ, and above all in His Death. There we see what sin 
means to God, and how He bears it. And as we see, we are won 
out of our selfishness to a love which answers His. 

This must be a response of the individual heart. We have spoken 
mostly of the task of the Church, because these volumes are to set 
forth an outline of Christian History. But the health of the Church 
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depends on the reality and depth of the conversion of its members. 
Everything in the end depends on the completeness with which 
individuals surrender their wills to Christ and so arrive at a personal 
union with Him. Moreover, the work of the Church in History 
must be seen against the background of that eternity wherein all 
are partakers. If Christianity is not merely concerned with the sal- 
vation hereafter of individuals one by one, neither is it concerned 
only with the erection of an earthly Utopia at some future moment 
in the course of history. It is concerned with the fellowship of 
immortal souls, all children of one Father, in that Father’s family 
both here and hereafter. Towards the realization of that fellowship 
it steadily presses forward, as at one stage after another the power 
of the Cross triumphs over the selfishness of men. 

In the chapters which follow, the story of that progressive triumph 
is set forth in outline. We have to trace it not only in the activities 
of the Church itself, but in many activities and enterprises which 
owe their origin to the Church’s proclamation of the Gospel even 
when they are quite unaware of this. Most modern progress rests 
on a belief, explicit or implicit, in the sacredness of personality; but 
this is demonstrably a product of Christianity. Western civilization 
is largely permeated by the Gospel. When we are in the reforming 
mood we may speak of our unchristian social order, for it is still far 
less than fully Christian ; but when we compare it with what it was, 
and with other civilizations now, we see how truly the Lamb of 
God has taken, and is taking, away the sin of the world. Is there 
indeed any other than Jesus Christ to whom we can look for deliver- 
ance from the dreadful evils that beset the world ? There is no other 
who has done for the world anything to compare with what He has 
actually accomplished on the stage of History, quite apart from that 
rest for their souls which countless men and women have found in 
fellowship with Him. In what He has done we find the promise of 
what He yet will do through us, if only we will trust Him with our 
lives and our policies. It is the function of other writers to show in 
detail how truly the course of history is the triumph of the Cross, 
and readers of this Outline will understand how Lord Acton came 
to say, in reminiscence of Leibnitz, that “ History is the true 
demonstration of religion,” and, on the basis of his immense stores 
of historical knowledge, to declare “ that the action of Christ who 
is risen on mankind whom He redeemed fails not but increases.” 
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THE WORLD TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO 

By Edwyn R. Bevan, D.Litt., LL.D. 

O UR civilization has three main constituents. Its physical 
basis is the racial temperament we inherit from our 
ancestors, the barbarians of Northern and Central Europe, 
who subjugated the Roman Empire. But upon this physical basis 
a civilization has been built up which embodies two different 
traditions in somewhat uneasy combination. One is the tradition 
of the Graeco-Roman culture (conveniently described as “ Hellen- 
ism ”) which marked what we call “ the ancient world ” round about 
the Mediterranean ; the other is the tradition of the Christian Church 
with its Hebraic presuppositions. The rationalism, the scientific 
command of nature, which has in recent times issued in such astound- 
ing achievements and has put the peoples of Western civilization in 
their position of power, over against all the other peoples of the 
globe — all that belongs to modern “ western ” civilization, as the 
continuation of the culture of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Hellenism first appeared, as a definitely marked new thing in the 
world, about the seventh century before Christ; its great period of 
creative activity was in the fifth and fourth centuries. It was the 
type of culture produced in a large number of small independent 
city-states in the southern part of the Balkan peninsula, and on the 
sea-board of other Mediterranean lands — Asia Minor, Thrace, the 
northern shore of the Black Sea, the region now called Tripoli in 
North Africa, Sicily, South Italy, what is now the south of France, 
All these city-states, although politically, as a rule, independent of 
each other, spoke forms of the Greek language, and recognized 
themselves as belonging to the one race of the Hellenes. Nothing 
like this type of culture had existed before in the history of man- 
kind. On its intellectual side, its distinctive quality can perhaps best 
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be described as rationalism. In all older societies — ^whether that of 
the primitive tribe or that of the great despotic monarchies in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt — men’s conduct had been (apart from individual 
passion) almost entirely regulated by custom, men’s thoughts about 
the world had just been what their fathers had told them. It is still 
so to-day outside the sphere of Western influence. But the 
ancient Greeks began in a new way to challenge custom, to challenge 
tradition by reference to rational standards. 

Greek language came to express, in its system of clauses, in its 
connecting particles, the relation of logical thought in a way no 
human language had done before, and the Greeks themselves, when 
they tried to state how they differed from other peoples, were fond 
of saying that it was in their capacity for expressing thought in 
language. The Greek language alone — apart from what was written 
in the Greek language— carried in itself, when learnt by other 
peoples, a mode of rational thinking. But what was written in the 
Greek language before the end of the fourth century b.c. were 
some of the great works of human literature — ^works which, as the 
beginning of European literature, can never lose their unique place, 
whatever the future may produce — poetry, philosophy, science, 
political oratory, history. All that has been done since in these 
fields by European peoples, a great deal that has been done by 
Mohammedan peoples, took its start in those works of ancient 
Greece. They contained a body of thoughts about the world, about 
human nature, about significant events in history, about the princi- 
ples of political action, which subsequent generations would have 
as a foundation on which to build. In the field of rational science, 
of course, the Greek conjectures have been left far behind, but they 
were the beginnings of Western science. When Thales of Miletus, 
the first recorded Greek philosopher, said in the sixth century b.c. 
that the world was made of water in various stages of condensation, 
that was certainly a shot in the dark, but it was a definitely scientific 
hypothesis for all that; it meant the discarding of old mythological 
explanations, and a question which wanted a rational answer. After 
Thales had once begun asking these questions, men went on trying 
to get satisfactory answers to them, and all that vast structure of 
ascertained fact and rationalist hypothesis which is included under 
the term “ Modern Science ” is the outcome of the movement of 
interest to which Thales gave the first start. In mathematics, in 
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thoughts about the human mind, in thoughts about conduct, the 
Greeks got farther than in natural science — for one reason, because 
they lacked those instruments of accurate measurement which are 
essential to scientific research. 

If we picture the Mediterranean world in the middle of the fourth 
century b.c. we see, at the eastern extremity of it, the great Persian 
Empire spread over the seats of the older civilizations, over Babylonia 
and Assyria, over Egypt, over Syria and Palestine, where a small 
Jewish State governed by high-priests is clustered on the grey hills 
round Jerusalem, over Asia Minor; and we see in the Western 
Mediterranean countries peoples either in the more primitive state 
of tribal organization, like the Gauls, in North Italy and France, 
or forming city-states analogous to the Greek city-states, but with- 
out those riches of literature and art and intellectual life which the 
Greek city-states had. And we see in Greece itself, and in some 
other Mediterranean countries near the sea, the Greek people in 
their numerous little republics. In producing the culture we have 
described, these republics had produced a type of man of greater 
individual initiative, and greater value as a soldier than the Orientals. 
A Greek army, it had been proved, could beat Asiatic armies very 
much superior in numbers. If only the Greek race could unite, 
Aristotle had recently said, they could rule the world. But they 
could not freely unite. The morale of the Greek city-state had 
depended on its being a free state, and a free state, Aristotle had also 
said, was limited to such a size as would permit of the whole people 
assembled hearing the voice of one herald. In the contest between 
the Greek city-state and the monarchical state, the city-state, for all 
its higher quality, could not in the long run resist the aggregate of 
power possible under a king. A large state in those days could only 
be a monarchy. The attempt of the Persian King to conquer 
Greece itself had been beaten off, but the Greeks had been ulti- 
mately obliged to leave the illustrious Greek cities along the sea- 
board of Asia Minor under Persian rule. Then in the fourth 
century a monarchy of a different character from the Persian came 
to the front. 

This was the kingdom of Macedonia. As a kingdom, it had a 
larger aggregate of power than any Greek city-state. But in a way 
it was a Greek power, not a barbarian one. The reigning house 
claimed to be Greek in stock. The Macedonian aristocracy had 
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largely a Greek education, and talked Greek; many of them had 
Greek names. The most famous Greek city-states, led by Athens, 
tried to resist Macedonian supremacy, but the monarchy prevailed. 
And so a good part of the Greek people did get united, under the 
captainship of a Macedonian king. And the Greeks and the Mace- 
donians united did, as Aristotle had thought they might, conquer 
the world. 

In ten years — ^from 333 to 323 — Alexander the Great conquered 
the Persian Empire as far as Central Asia and the Punjab. He died 
young, and then, after forty years of confused fighting, most of his 
empire came to form three kingdoms, under the houses of three 
Macedonian chiefs, who had been his generals — the house of 
Ptolemy in Egypt, the house of Seleucus in Asia, the house of 
Antigonus in Macedonia. Because they were Macedonians — that is, 
men of Greek education and Greek speech — the culture, which 
before Alexander had been confined to the Greek city-states in 
certain districts of the Mediterranean, now became the dominant 
culture over vast regions of the East. Bokhara, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Lydia, Egypt, were subject to Hellenistic 
kings. Hellenism in the days after Alexander never produced such 
great works of literature and thought as it had done before, but 
Hellenism as an intellectual influence in the world was enormously 
extended. 

Hellenism was rooted in two ways in Eastern lands after Alex- 
ander. One way was through the courts of the kings, at Antioch 
or Alexandria. Greek was the court language. The palaces in 
architecture and furniture were Greek; the kings took pride in 
attracting to their courts Greek poets, Greek philosophers, and 
Greek artists. The other way was through the new Greek cities. 
Alexander began, and his successors continued, to build Greek 
cities at important points of the lines of communication all over 
their kingdoms, or convert older Asiatic towns and villages into 
cities of the Greek pattern, getting a lot of Greeks or Macedonians, 
often old soldiers, to settle in them and form the nucleus of the 
citizen body. If we had travelled over Syria or Mesopotamia in 
those days, where to-day we find some dilapidated Oriental town 
we should then have found a city with straight streets and imposing 
public buildings, a town-hall, a gymnasium, a theatre, in the classical 
style, the upper class talking Greek, dressed in Greek dress, listening 
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to Greek plays, reading Greek books, and meeting in their assem- 
blies like Greeks, to hear speeches and pass resolutions. That would 
have been the case at Selcucia-on-the-Tigris, where to-day is 
Bagdad, at Antioch-in-Persis, at Edessa (the modern Urfa), at Tyre 
and Gaza and Gadara, at Ptolemais far up the Nile, and a hundred 
other cities throughout those lands. 

The people of the country districts, and the lower stratum of 
population in the cities, still mainly talked their native languages, 
Aramaic or Egyptian, and followed their old ways. But Greek was 
the language of the ruling race and of the predominant culture. 
Phoenicians and Syrians who aspired to literary fame wrote Greek 
poetry. In the centuries which followed the death of Alexander 
there was indeed a process of gradual reconquest by the Orientals of 
the ground lost. The huge Seleucial realm lost province after pro- 
vince: beyond the Euphrates everything had gone to the Parthians 
at the end of the second century b.c.; in Asia Minor and Syria, the 
Persian dynasties of Mithridates and Tigranes carried everything 
before them in the first half of the last century b.c.; in Egypt, the 
native element forced its way more and more into the high offices 
of state, at first monopolized by Greeks. Yet on the other hand it 
must be remembered that the Oriental dynasties were now them- 
selves largely Hellenized. The court of Mithridates was Greek in 
language and modelled upon the Seleucial court, the mother of 
Mithridates having been herself a Seleucial princess. Even the 
Parthian Court, though far more Oriental in character, found 
pleasure in the performance of plays of Euripides. 

But the process of re-assertion on the part of the East against 
Greek supremacy was checked in the middle of the last century 
B.C. by the entrance of Rome in force into the countries of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. A city-state, on the Italian Tiber, had 
gradually in the last two or three centuries, extended its power first 
over the Italian peninsula, then over countries outside Italy, over 
Sicily, and Southern Gaul, and parts of Spain, over Greece and 
Macedonia, and tracts of North Africa, till in the middle of the last 
century b.c. it rolled back the Oriental advance and annexed Asia 
Minor and Syria to its empire. A generation later it added Egypt. 
This seems at first sight to contradict the statement just made, that 
in antiquity a large state had to be a monarchical state. But, as a 
matter of fact, as Rome became an empire, the traditional forms of 
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the city-state ceased to serve. In the last century b.c. the power of 
Rome was engrossed by one after another of the great generals, and 
by the time of the Christian era Rome had actually become a 
monarchy under Ca2sar Augustus. All the Mediterranean lands 
were now under a single government. The Euphrates became the 
frontier for centuries between the Roman Empire and the Oriental 
monarchies of Iran. 

Rome may be considered a Hellenistic power. Unlike the Mace- 
donians, indeed, the Roman rulers did not give up their mother- 
tongue for Greek. The culture which Rome established in Gaul 
and Britain and Spain and North Africa had Latin for its language. 
But Latin culture was largely derived from Greek. Most educated 
Romans understood Greek and read Greek books. A good part of 
Latin literature was translated either from Greek (like the plays of 
Terence and much of the philosophical writing of Cicero) or 
imitated Greek models. In their law and their principles of govern- 
ment the Romans of two thousand years ago were original, but in 
their thoughts about the world, in their philosophical or scientific 
ideas, they were mainly just pupils of the Greeks. So that even in 
the West the spread of Latin culture was the spread of Hellenism 
in another medium. But in the East, Rome was frankly Hellenistic; 
in these lands, where Alexander and his successors had made Greek 
the dominant language, the Roman imperial government did not 
try to replace it by Latin. Rome here appears as the champion of 
Hellenism against Oriental encroachment. Even when Latin wa^ 
the official language, as in those towns which had the status of 
Roman colonies (such as Antioch-in-Pisidia), the language of the 
educated in ordinary life would have been Greek. And under 
Roman rule Hellenism not only held its place but advanced. Under 
the Macedonian successors of Alexander the interior of Asia Minor 
had been very imperfectly Hellenized. The remains of Greek cities 
in that region — the broken columns and temples and theatres — 
belong mostly to Roman times. 

Even when Hellenistic monarchs ruled in Asia Minor and Syria 
before the coming of Rome, a traveller in those lands, who spoke 
Greek, would have found himself understood in all the large cities; 
but his movements would have been hampered by the fact that the 
different regions were under the rule of different dynasties often 
at war with each other. At the Christian era the single government. 
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the pax RomanOi extended all over this part of the world, made 
travelling and intercourse far easier than it had ever been before. 
The great roads were maintained by the government and new ones 
made. Piracy at sea was kept down, men travelled about the Roman 
Empire more than they have ever done since, till quite modern 
times. There was, of course, a continual going to and fro of officials 
and soldiers on the roads which branched out from Rome, and a 
state post for government service; but most of the general travel 
was no doubt commercial. Horace speaks of an Italian merchant 
who habitually went three or four times a year to the coasts of the 
Atlantic. The monsoon had now been discovered, and Greek 
merchant ships went fairly often from the Red Sea ports to India. 
Philosophers travelled to acquire geographical knowledge. Rich 
men travelled to see famous sights, like the buildings and sculptures 
of Athens or the pyramids and temples of Egypt. Performers of all 
kinds — actors, musicians, professional athletes, gladiators, rhetori- 
cians — travelled to get glory and money in a large number of cities. 
And in the first century a.d. Christian preachers travelled to spread 
the good news of Jesus Christ. 

If this great Empire showed a higher type of organization than 
the Oriental Empires of the past, if the people of its cities could live 
lives of richer and more varied interests than in old Oriental towns, 
this was largely because the dominant culture in this Empire was 
the rationalist culture which had reached its highest point in Greek 
city-states three or four centuries before. For one reason or another, 
that culture had now ceased for the most part to be creative and 
progressive (progress was still made in certain departments, such as 
Roman Law) ; but it kept in being a body of ideas and standards of 
judgment by which the minds of educated men, all over the Empire, 
were controlled. In religion, everywhere there was a great deal of 
dissatisfaction and unrest. The old Roman religion, whose forms 
were still kept up in the limited circle of Roman ruling families, was 
little more than a mass of quaint practices, of poor spiritual content. 
The traditional Greek religion centering in the festive worship of the 
special deities of each city-state, still had a strong hold upon the 
affections of men in Greece and Asia Minor, in the Greek cities of 
Syria and Egypt, but it was largely not because it satisfied a need 
properly religious, but because it gave the children of the south 
what they craved in the way of open-air holidays, gay festivals and 
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splendid processions, because they felt a patriotic pride in the glory 
of the city’s gods — “ Great is Artemis of the Ephesians ! ” — and 
because the great festivals, drawing in a multitude of visitors from 
neighbouring lands, were excellent for business, especially if you 
were a maker of little silver shrines ! But religiously the public 
religions of the Greek states were on a low level (on a high one 
perhaps ssthetically), and in the days of the Roman Empire men 
were turning for satisfaction in two different directions. 

One was the direction of philosophy. In the days since Alexander 
philosophy, because it filled a void, had become popular, as it had 
not been before. It professed to be able to tell people what the 
nature of this problematic universe, in which they found themselves 
as loose units, really was, and what it was good for them to do and 
to desire in the days of their life under the sun. When the con- 
quests of Alexander had immensely widened the horizon of the 
ordinary Greek, so that the affairs of his little city-state no longer 
filled his life with interest; when thousands were strewn far from 
their original social environment, over the new- won lands; when 
men became more cosmopolitan, and great prospects opened for 
the individual of adventure and excitement and making immense 
fortunes. Fortune, capricious Luck, came to seem to many men the 
only real deity ruling the world. And a man whom excitement and 
sensual enjoyment could not ultimately satisfy would come to desire 
above everything a guide for conduct, and deliverance from bond- 
age to Fortune, deliverance from bondage to his own lusts. It was 
here that the exponent of one or other of the popular philosophies 
came forward to supply his need. The different philosophies had 
different messages of salvation. Some of them would tell him that 
the Power governing the universe was really shown by that which 
in himself he recognized as reason and goodness, and that the way 
of salvation for him was to “ become like God,” to “ follow God,” 
to adjust his own will to the will of God; then he would be truly 
free, not at the mercy of Fortune any more. Others would tell him 
that the universe was just a chance conglomeration of atoms, but 
there were no Gods of whom he need be afraid, that he could be 
happy if only he wisely circumscribed his desires, chose simple, 
unexciting pleasures, and recognized that after death there was 
nothing at all. Many of the philosophers were humbugs and 
impostors, but some of them were men who really attained to a 
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strange commanding goodness and greatness of soul, like the slave 
Epictetus, or Musonius Rufus, a Roman noble of the days of Nero, 
whom the Christian writer Justin Martyr mentions as one of those 
who, though they did not know Christ, were faithful to the Divine 
Logos within them. 

The other direction in which people sought satisfaction was that 
of “ mystery-religions.” Some of these had existed in the Greek 
world long before Alexander — the cults of Dionysos, of Dionysos- 
Zagreus, the Eleusinian worship of Demeter and Kore. Others were 
recent importations, like the Phrygian worship of the Great Mother 
and Attis, and the Egyptian worship of Isis. One of the character- 
istics of a mystery-religion was that, instead of being, like the state- 
worships, open to every citizen in the light of day, it was carried 
on in secret by a voluntary association of people who might belong 
to different political communities, and different social grades, and 
who received initiation by their individual desire; another was that 
its worship was strongly emotional, and often brought the worshipper 
into a state of exaltation in which he seemed to be lifted out of him- 
self into fellowship with the deity; another was that this emotional 
experience was connected with certain ritual acts or sacraments; 
another was that the associates habitually expressed their religious 
union by eating and drinking together. About the time when the 
Christian preaching went out into the world, associations of this 
kind had sprung up everywhere in the Greek cities. Sometimes 
their motive was more social and convivial than religious ; sometimes 
the religious emotion was the attraction — they seemed to bring men 
into more thrilling contact with the supernatural. 

For many people in that day the statements about the Universe 
which the philosophers gave them on the basis of rational argument 
from observed facts were not enough. They longed for some divine 
word giving direct supernatural illumination. Even Plato, in the 
height of Greek philosophy, sometimes speaks wistfully of the com- 
fort which such a divine word would bring. At the time of the 
Christian era some of the philosophers believed strongly in the possi- 
bility of direct communications coming into the minds of men from 
the unseen world. It was commonly thought that the air all round 
the globe was full of invisible beings — souls, demons — and that 
certain people, or people under certain spiritual conditions, in sleep 
or trance, could receive revelations from them. It was often held 
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that there were evil and malignant demons as well as good ones. 
Again, it was also a general belief, which took various forms, that 
in each man’s mind there was a bit of the Divine imprisoned in the 
body and weighed down by it. From this point of view, evil and 
sin consisted essentially in giving way to bodily appetite, and sal- 
vation consisted in the extinction of passion, so that the soul thight 
be reunited with God. 

There were, however, people who held a unique position in that 
world, and to whom many were drawn in the Greek cities, and in 
Rome, as giving them a knowledge of God and a rule of life better 
than anything they could find elsewhere, the far-spread Jewish com- 
munity, which both exerted a strange attraction and excited a strange 
hatred. Even numerically, it was an important factor, for it is cal- 
culated that the proportion of Jews in the Roman Empire was about 
twice the proportion of Jews in the United States to-day. To con- 
sider what this peculiar people stood for will be the purpose of the 
first chapter. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIANITY IN ISRAEL 
By Prof. A. S. Peake, D.D. 

Tc appreciate a movement tue must discover its rootSy and consider the soil on which it 
has flourished ; we must trace the growth of its conceptionSy and knew the reasons which 
have contributed to its development. So we begin with IsraeFs earliest idea of Gody and 
follow the Revelation through the Old Testament to the coming of Christ. 

T he reconstruction of the history of Israel’s religion rests on 
the documentary analysis of the Old Testament writings and 
the rearrangement of these sources of information in their 
probable chronological order. Of the critical movement which 
has reached these results an account will be given in a later volume. 

The religion of Israel came to birth in the wilderness when the 
nation also was created. Under the leadership of Moses the Hebrews 
had escaped from slavery in Egypt. He had nerved them for their 
flight by the assurance that the God of their fathers had sent him 
to deliver them. He had thus asserted a continuity with their ances- 
tral religion. But according to some of our sources the God of their 
fathers had not been known to them under the name “ Yahweh,” 
which was from that time onward to be the designation of Israel’s 
God. That the name itself was more ancient is probable and that 
some sections of the new confederacy were already familiar with it 
may be conceded. But the mere use of the name is less significant 
than the new meaning which was put into it, and the associations 
which began to gather about it. The interpretation given to it in 
Exodus iii, 14 has been variously explained. It does not express the 
metaphysical conception of God’s self-existence; it gives an assur- 
ance of what He will be to His people: “ I will be what I will be.” 
Only the future can disclose what Israel’s God will prove to be. We 
might say, indeed, that the whole history of Israel’s religion is a 
commentary on this declaration ; and looking at it from the Christian 

3 
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point of view we may add that it receives its fullest expression 
in the personality and achievement of Jesus, and that eternity as well 
as time will be required to unfold all that the name contains. So far 
as we can reconstruct the original Hebrew conception of Yahweh, 
the following points strike us. He was associated with the most awe- 
inspiring elemental forces, such as earthquake, thunderstorm and 
fire. But His energies are not limited to nature; they work mightily 
in human history. He is a God of battles, fierce to His enemies, often 
satisfied with nothing short of their extermination. He is a holy 
God; but holiness means rather His reaction against unauthorized 
intrusion, the resentment with which almost automatically He dis- 
charges His destructive energy against wilful or even incautious 
approach to Him. He had a local habitation on the “ Mount of 
God ” and a visible form. His presence with His people on their 
wanderings was mediated by the ark. He insisted on righteous- 
ness between man and man. He upheld the right of the poor and 
defenceless. Above all. He was not the God of Israel by any natural 
necessity. He had freely chosen Israel to be His people, and Israel, 
grateful for the deliverance He had wrought, had freely responded 
to His choice. The Hebrew religion was thus unique in that it was 
a “ covenant religion.” As Yahweh had freely chosen Israel, so, if 
its conditions were not observed. He could repudiate the relation- 
ship. Whether Moses was a monotheist is much disputed. The 
more probable view seems to be that he recognized the real exist- 
ence of other gods but insisted that Israel must have nothing to do 
with them. Yahweh was a jealous God who insisted on the monopoly 
of His people’s worship and service. Monolatry rather than mono- 
theism is accordingly the safer term to use. 

Israel as a whole stood far below the level of its leader. A Semitic 
people, its religion went back in many of its features to Semitic 
paganism; indeed, these features were so inveterate that they re- 
ceived a permanent place in the religion even though they could 
not be successfully rationalized. The laws of cleanness and un- 
cleanness, the conception of ceremonial holiness, are explicable only 
as ^survivals of the primitive conception of taboo. Hence these 
elements could not be taken over by Christianity. And naturally a 
nation, large elements of which had suffered oppression in Egypt, 
must have sunk low in its religion and developed a slave morality. 
It was thus a singularly unpromising recipient of the trust which 
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constituted it beyond all nations the people of revelation. We arc 
accordingly prepared for the constant failure of the people to main- 
tain the required standard and for the relapses alike in religion and 
morality of which they are continually accused. But we should not 
underrate the probability that from Moses on to the time of the 
great prophets there was a succession of religious leaders, such as 
Joshua, Samuel and Nathan, who kept alive the purer form of the 
religion. Only so can we reasonably account for the emergence of 
the great prophets from Amos onwards. 

The religion of Israel was born in the desert, but had it remained 
in its original home it could never have achieved its destiny. It 
would have been stereotyped at a low level of culture ; it would have 
remained narrow and rigid, poverty-stricken in its thought of God, 
its experience of life and its conception of morality. It had to pass 
from the desert to the sown, from the simple life of the semi-nomad 
to the complexities of civilization ; from the monotony of the wilder- 
ness to a country richly varied in landscape, in natural resources, 
and in those conditions which shaped its political fortunes. Pales- 
tine was chosen by the providence of God as the scene of that long 
process of self-disclosure which was to culminate in the supreme 
revelation of Himself which He gave in the Person and the Work 
of His incarnate Son. The selection of the scene was momentous 
alike for the history and the quality of the religion. 

Palestine was a tiny land, and this only accentuates the amazing 
diversity which the country displays. The territory in which the 
Hebrews settled was divided into two unequal parts by the river 
Jordan. The eastern portion played a relatively insignificant part 
in the national history. It was more suited for cattle and sheep- 
rearing than for agriculture, and it was politically far less important. 
Western Palestine had a seacoast; but while Phoenicia in the north 
carried on a vast trade by sea, the coast to the south of Tyre and 
Sidon was poor in harbours, and in its southern portion normally in 
the hands of the Philistines. Hence the Hebrews had little outlet 
towards the sea, which throughout their history was uncongenial to 
them. 

The most striking feature of the country is the valley of the 
Jordan. The river is formed by the confluence of three streams at a 
point where it is a little above sea-level. Within a short distance it 
drops to nearly 700 ft. below sea-level at the Lake of Galilee, and 
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when it reaches the Dead Sea it is nearly 1,300 ft. below sea-level. 
This deep deft in the earth cuts Western Palestine off from the 
desert, and has thus made possible its independent political and 
cultural development. Though the river can be forded in several 
places, the Jordan Valley constitutes a formidable barrier to in- 
vasion from the eastern side. Wild beasts infest it, guerilla bands 
can operate in it, the heat is tropical, the descent into it steep and 
difficult. On the cast of it a fairly continuous though not unbroken 
range of mountains stretches from Hermon to the mountains of 
Moab. But Western Palestine is much more important. A range of 
mountains runs along the edge of the Jordan Valley from north to 
south, falling abruptly towards the Jordan, but shading offi into the 
lower range of hills known as the Shephelah and then down to the 
Maritime Plain bounded by the sea. But the mountains are inter- 
rupted by the Plain of Esdraelon, which cuts right across the country 
from Carmel to the Jordan Valley and permits important trade 
routes to run from cast to west. This plain has been the battle- 
ground on which contending powers have fought for the control of 
Palestine. At the southern end of the country there is the Negeb 
(parched land), a desolate region thinly populated by nomads, 
which forms the transition between the cultivated land and the 
desert. 

Tiny though the country is, it exhibits a marvellous range of 
variety in climate, soil, scenery and level. In its plains movement is 
easy for the traveller, the trade caravan, or the army. The soil is 
in some districts amazingly fertile. In other parts it is rugged and 
difficult to traverse, fitted for the rearing of sheep rather than the 
bearing of crops. Unlike Babylonia or Egypt or the sterile Arabia, 
its fertility is greatly conditioned by rain and its failure may mean 
famine. Owing to the broken character of the surface there arc 
fertile areas in the more mountainous districts. But the deep indenta- 
tions in the surface make communication over a considerable part 
of the country far from easy; and this feature has had a profound 
influence upon political development. It has meant that political 
union between the inhabitants has been very difficult ; hence except 
when a strong central government has gained control of the country 
the inhabitants have been largely at the mercy of invaders or 
marauding desert tribes which have swarmed across the frontiers. A 
coalition of Canaanite states against a common enemy might prove 
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formidable, especially if the civilization of the enemy was inferior. 
The Hebrews, for example, coming as hardy barbarians from the 
desert, found it difficult to cope with the Canaanites where the 
battlefield permitted the use of chariots. The territory which the 
Hebrews secured most easily and retained most permanently was 
to be found in the hillier districts rather than in the plains. And 
while the character of the land tended to create among the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants a multitude of petty states, so it militated 
against the unity of the Hebrew settlers. They broke up into 
detached groups after they had gained their position in the land. 
They mingled with the Canaanites, sometimes one element being 
predominant, sometimes the other. The disintegration of the nation 
involved the subjugation of the different sections now to this con- 
queror and now to that. The division between the northern and 
southern kingdom was more than once foreshadowed in the earlier 
history. 

But what was politically disastrous turned to the advantage of the 
religion. Trained in the freedom of the desert, the Hebrews chafed 
under despotism. Their passion for liberty, their revolt against 
tyranny, split the kingdom and nipped in the bud the attempt to 
create one more Oriental despotism which might have strangled the 
higher religion while yet in the weakness of immaturity. 

The position of Palestine was important in another way. Through 
it ran the route from Asia to Africa, in particular it was through 
Palestine that the armies of Babylonia or Assyria had to move if 
they were to reach Egypt. Hence the kingdoms of Canaan were 
inevitably involved in imperial politics. If strong enough they 
might throw their weight in the scale of the power that offered the 
best terms; if too weak for this they might yet be used as cat's- 
paws. How momentous this position was for the development of the 
religion is clear when we remember the suzerainty of Assyria and 
the downfall of the northern kingdom, the subjugation of Judah by 
Assyria, Egypt and Babylonia, the Babylonian Exile, the subjection 
of Judah to Persia, to Greece, to Egypt and Syria, and then to 
Rome. 

The geographical position of Palestine was also responsible for a 
remarkable mixture of races, the deposit of many invasions or 
peaceful settlements. It was not an isolated land by any means, 
though certain parts of it lay off the main routes used by commerce 
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or by war. And thus there was not simply a mingling of races but 
a mixture of religions. And so while Israel’s religion was affected 
by foreign influences, it was also affected — and that profoundly— by 
the religious syncretism with which it came into contact when the 
Hebrews settled in Palestine. 

Finally, we must touch on the character of the climate. While its 
variety toughened the fibre of its inhabitants and fitted them to sur- 
vive singularly well in the Dispersion, it was a climate which lent 
itself, to use Sir George Adam Smith’s words, “ to the service of 
moral ideas.” He points out that while the dimate is fairly regular 
there is no mechanical regularity in it, so that men’s thoughts are 
turned from the inevitability of fate to the thought of Providence. 
Yet it would not have been so interpreted but for the character of 
Israel’s God. “ All the Syrian religions reflect the Syrian climate. 
Israel alone interprets it for moral ends, because Israel alone has a 
God who is absolute righteousness.” 

The view that the Hebrews on their entry into Palestine exter- 
minated the Canaanites is contradicted not only by the later history 
but by the various reasons given to account for the unpalatable, 
though obstinate, fact that they succeeded neither in exterminating 
nor expelling them. They contrived to gain a foothold in several 
districts; they intermarried with the Canaanites and fought with 
them. They were engaged in constant warfare with the surround- 
ing peoples, and in their conflict with the Philistines were in peril 
of extinction. But gradually they strengthened their position, and 
under David and Solomon a Hebrew kingdom was established, 
powerful but short-lived. Disruption followed, and the northern 
and southern tribes formed the separate kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. 

The settlement in Canaan profoundly affected the religion of 
Israel. In its origin it had been a wilderness religion, but the semi- 
nomads of the desert in increasing numbers settled down to agri- 
cultural life. They had to learn its arts from the far more civilized 
Canaanites. This involved the worship of the Baalim, the givers of 
fertility. Whether the Hebrews actually worshipped the Baalim or 
whether they introduced into the worship of Yahweh the heathenish 
rites borrowed from the Canaanites is not clear. But in any case the 
cultivation of the soil did lead to the practice in religion of much 
that was morally offensive. Yet to have refused to abandon the cus- 
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toms appropriate to the desert would have meant that the blessings 
of a higher civilization would have been sacrified to secure the purity 
of the religion. Such a protest was actually made by the Rechabites 
(Jer. XXXV.), possibly by the Nazarites also, but this was a solution 
of despair. 

It was a different and more vital problem which was raised by the 
conflict between Elijah and Ahab, though this is disguised from the 
English reader by the use of the familiar term “ Baal.” What was 
now in question was not the worship given to the Baal of this place 
or that in Israel to secure his blessing on the crops and pay him 
tribute for the use of the soil. This swarm of local Baalim belonged 
to a category far inferior to that in which the national deity stood. 
But Ahab’s alliance with Tyre, sealed by his marriage with Jezebel, 
had led to the intrusion into Israel of an alien deity who was placed 
side by side with Yahweh and deemed worthy of an equal honour. 
Ahab did not abandon the worship of Yahweh, but he saw no reason 
why it should not be combined with the worship of Melkart, the 
Baal of Tyre. But Elijah felt that this struck at the root of Israel’s 
religion. Yahweh was an intolerant God who would permit no 
divided loyalty. While Ahab insisted on comprehension, Elijah 
retorted with the presentation of mutually exclusive alternatives. 
One or the other deity may be God; both cannot be. The cause 
for which he stood triumphed after he had passed away. The house 
of Ahab was exterminated and the worship of Melkart was rooted 
out. No doubt the murder of Naboth contrived by Jezebel and 
effected by perjury, with due attention to legal form, had deeply 
shocked the public conscience and was resented by the people as an 
outrage on their freedom and a gross violation of their ancestral 
rights. And in his protest against this Elijah was the representative 
of the ethical quality of the religion, as he had been of its loyalty to 
Yahweh alone. 

Up to this point the foreign relations of Israel had been mainly 
limited to the other Palestinian states, to Syria and to Egypt. But 
already, in the reigns of Omri and Ahab, the great military empire 
of Assyria was making itself felt in Palestine. For some time to 
come, however, the influence of Assyria was mainly indirect. The 
long war with Syria continued after the dynasty of Omri had fallen, 
more and more disastrously for Israel, until the tide turned under 
Joash and the summit of prosperity was reached in the reign of 
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Jeroboam 11. Syria was exhausted by Assyria, and so was decisively 
beaten in its struggle with Israel. Under Jeroboam II Israel’s 
dominion stretched farther than it had ever done since the division 
of the kingdom, Assyria not yet pushing forward to do to Israel as 
she had done to Damascus. The national life expanded and wealth 
was greatly increased. But the long war with Syria had largely 
eliminated the peasant proprietors, wealth was concentrated in com- 
paratively few hands, and small holdings were merged in large 
estates, worked, it would seem, to a considerable degree by slave 
labour. The poor were reduced to serfdom or crowded into the 
towns. The gulf between the rich and the poor grew wider. The 
social evils so characteristic of Eastern life were greatly aggravated. 
The wealthy plundered the weak with heartless rapacity, getting 
them into the toils by loans at ruinous rates of interest, cheating 
them by false weights and measures, robbing them with high- 
handed violence, bribing the judges to give their verdict against 
them or hiring perjurers to swear away their rights. The money 
wrung from these hapless victims was spent on revelry, luxury and 
ostentation. Such was the social background to the most splendid 
achievement of Hebrew religion, the work of the great prophets. 
But this was also conditioned by the advance first of Assyria and 
later of Babylon, while Egypt intrigued to mobilize the states of 
Syria and Palestine, that they might retard the advance of the dread 
powers from the Tigris or the Euphrates. 

Prophecy had appeared in Israel as early as the time of Samuel. 
The prophets of his day were ecstatics who formed themselves into 
companies and marched through the country. Their wild excite- 
ment was stimulated by music. Probably the Philistine oppression 
was the occasion of their appearance. We meet them again and 
again at later periods; but they have little in common either with 
Elijah or the great prophets from Amos onwards. In fact they 
tended to sink into acquiescence in the current religious and social 
ideas, to adjust their message to the prejudices of their hearers. 
Four hundred prophets encouraged Ahab to go up and conquer at 
Ramoth Gilead. But their inspiration was traced by Micaiah to a 
lying spirit commissioned by Yahweh Himself that he might lure 
Ahab to his death. And the great canonical prophets down to the 
fall of the Jewish State constantly complained of the optimism of the 
prophets who say “ Peace ” when there is no peace. 
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But it is not with prophets of the type denounced by Micaiah 
that we are concerned. Too timid to break with the conventional 
theology or too cowardly to speak the unpalatable truth, too blinded 
by prejudice or self-interest to see the actual situation aright, too 
** patriotic ” to admit the moral rottenness of their country or foresee 
the menacing advance of the imperial power which was soon to over- 
whelm it with irretrievable ruin — such prophets had a trivial past, a 
discreditable present and no future. The future lay with their 
relentless critics. They were heirs of the purest religious tradition, 
the true successors of Moses. But they were pioneers who had seen 
and not been disobedient to the heavenly vision. They were original 
and creative in theology and ethics alike because they had known an 
original religious experience. This may have come to them in some 
great hour of spiritual illumination, or through poignant tragedy 
they gained the sympathetic insight which is born of sorrow, or they 
pondered the dark mysteries of God’s ways till they found a clue to 
the enigma, or they wrestled with God and would not let Him go 
till He blessed them at the breaking of the dawn. 

Amos, the earliest of our canonical prophets, came from his home 
in Judah to the royal sanctuary at Bethel in the northern kingdom. 
In the reign of Jeroboam II the people had risen to the pinnacle of 
their prosperity and eagerly awaited the Day of Yahweh when the 
God who had made His people mighty would make them mightier 
yet. Nothing was left undone to win His favour. Costly sacrifice 
and thrilling music, punctual payment of the sanctuary dues, 
crowded assemblies for worship, all attested Israel’s loyal devotion 
to Yahweh and guaranteed the continuance of His favour. But, 
declares Amos, He loathes their offerings because the worshippers 
are cruel and rapacious. They grind down the poor, defraud them 
and deny them justice. The election of Israel to be Yahweh’s people 
implies no easy indulgence; it demands conformity to a loftier 
standard and a sterner retribution. And He who is God alike of 
Nature and of History will set the natural and political forces in 
array against them. Judgment after judgment will fall on the guilty 
nation until the nation itself is no more. Hosea, who followed Amos, 
was also a prophet of judgment; of a judgment, however, issuing not 
in annihilation but in repentance and restoration. His life had been 
darkened by his wife’s evil ways; but he had not ceased to love her, 
aT>d in his own patient love for Gomer he saw the reflection of 
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Yahweh’s love for Israel, which assured her ultimate restoration, 
though only after calamity had overtaken her. Thus while Amos 
emphasized the inexorable righteousness of Yahweh and inferred the 
extinction of the unrighteous people, Hosea, no less concerned for 
righteousness, placed in the forefront God’s inextinguishable love. 

The fall of the northern kingdom threw upon Judah the respon- 
sibility of keeping in existence the religion which was to culminate 
in Christianity and carrying it forward to that consummation. 
Isaiah gained in his vision a wholly new sense of Yahweh’s unearthly 
holiness and His august majesty. Against the white background of 
God’s purity he sees the blackness of his own and his people’s sin. 
Cleansed from his sin by the touch of the burning coal from God’s 
altar he dedicates himself to his prophetic vocation, and undaunted 
by the warning of failure he urges the people to avert by repentance 
and reform the otherwise inevitable judgment. He is assured that 
only a small remnant consisting of those like-minded with himself 
will turn and live; but to them the future is entrusted, that happy 
future in which God’s anointed Deliverer, the triumphant Messiah, 
having vanquished His foes in sanguinary conflict, will reign in Zion 
as the Prince of Peace. 

The relations of Judah with Assyria profoundly affected the 
development of the religion. Panic-stricken by the hostile combina- 
tion of Syria and North Israel against him, Ahaz purchased the help 
of Assyria at the cost of his country’s independence. This was 
against the urgent advice of Isaiah, who assured him that the coali- 
tion would fail. In token of his confidence the prophet gave the 
king the sign of Immanuel, in whose name the mother of the child 
shortly to be born would express her faith that God was with his 
people. Isaiah saw in Assyria the instrument of Divine judgment, 
irresistible till its work was done, but then to be broken for its im- 
pious arrogance and cast aside. Hence all plans of rebellion were 
futile; Judah and the other subject nations must bear their yoke, till 
Yahweh intervened to lay their oppressor low. Yet it was his faith 
that Jerusalem could not be overthrown, a faith splendidly vindicated 
when in 701 Sennacherib’s attempt to capture Jerusalem was foiled 
just as its overthrow seemed certain. Yet Judah was all but ruined 
through its folly in revolting, and the grip of Assyria was in nowise 
relaxed. And in the reign of Manasseh the religion was more deeply 
contaminated than ever by its fusion with Assyrian cults. The per- 
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secuted opponents of this apostasy could not work openly; to their 
activity is probably due the compilation of the Deuteronomic Code 
which constituted the Law Book on which King Josiah based his 
drastic Reformation. Idolatry was put down with a strong hand; 
the “ high places ” (that is the local sanctuaries) were abolished and 
the cultus was concentrated in the Temple. But valuable though 
the reform was, it did not go deep enough. Moreover it tended to 
create a feeling of self-satisfaction. Jeremiah, the next great prophet, 
saw that the moral and spiritual sickness of Judah called for a surgery 
more radical. All his pleading with his people proved vain, and the 
blow he had so long foreseen fell in 586 when Jerusalem was des- 
troyed and the people were taken to Babylon. But the higher 
religion was now able to bear the shock of this uprooting from Pales- 
tine, as it could not have done had the exile of Judah been effected 
by Sennacherib. Moreover Jeremiah had made the decisive advance 
of making religion independent of the sanctuary or the community 
and finding its inmost essence in personal relationship with a personal 
God. 

The Exile itself, by rudely divorcing the religion from the State 
and the cultus with which it had been hitherto associated, threw it 
upon its own resources. It inevitably became more spiritual and less 
dependent on the material. Sacrifices and sacred feasts might be 
discontinued, but prayer and the reading of sacred books and the 
observance of sacred days could be practised under any sky. The 
fact that the exiles were in a heathen environment led them to 
emphasize their religious and racial peculiarities, such as circum- 
cision, the Sabbath, the laws of clean and unclean. Happily disabled 
from participation in political intrigue they turned their attention to 
their sacred literature and prepared for the return to Palestine. 

Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah were the two great prophets of the 
Exile. The former had seen a vision of God which had crushed him 
by a sense of the Divine Sovereignty and the nothingness of the 
creature. He thought of God as guided in all His action by regard for 
His own glory. Israel’s sin had repeatedly exasperated Him; but He 
had refrained from adequate punishment lest the heathen should 
despise Him as too weak to save His people. But now Israel’s sin was 
greatly compromising His reputation among the heathen, hence He 
must punish it to bring this scandal to an end. But having punished 
it He is exposed to the taunt that Judah’s destruction has demon- 
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strated His feebleness. Hence He must restore His people that this 
charge may be rebutted. But having vindictively treasured up the 
wrongs His reputation has suffered. He will settle His account with 
the heathen by enticing Gog and his vast hordes to attack defence- 
less Israel and then annihilating them in one vast hecatomb. Simi- 
larly the exaggerated individualism of Ezekiel is his reply to the 
bitter criticism of God’s unfairness expressed in the proverb which 
circulated among the exiles, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.” Not so, the prophet replies, 
there can be no transference of guilt or righteousness, each is slain 
or is spared in the coming catastrophe according as he is sinful or 
righteous. And his real moral condition is determined not by his 
past conduct and the general drift of his life but by the state in 
which he happens to be when the Day arrives. Ezekiel’s work was 
momentous also in that with all his denial of moral solidarity he 
emphasized the communal element in religion, and the need for its 
communal expression in an elaborate ceremonial. His legislative 
sketch in the last nine chapters of his book supplies the link between 
Deuteronomy and the Priestly Code which forms the latest stratum 
in the complex legislation contained in the Pentateuch. 

The Second Isaiah whose work is commonly regarded as in- 
cluding Isa. xl.-lv. comforts the despondent exiles by the assurance 
of Yahweh’s omnipotence, the nothingness of the heathen deities and 
the folly of idolatry. He assures them that Yahweh has neither for- 
gotten nor forsaken them but has raised up Cyrus to overthrow 
Babylon, liberate the exiles and command Jerusalem and its Temple 
to be rebuilt. A road will be miraculously made across the desert 
with trees and fountains to afford shade and refreshment, and Yahweh 
Himself will march at the head of His redeemed. The most striking 
contribution the prophet makes to religious thought is the figure of 
the Servant of Yahweh. He is depicted as a teacher and a martyr, 
one who will proclaim the true God to the heathen and be the 
vicarious sufferer for sin. Scarcely any Old Testament problem 
is more keenly controverted than that presented by the servant 
passages (commonly regarded as consisting of Isa. xlii. 1-4, xlix. 
1-6, 1 . 4-9, lii. 13-liii. 12). Many hold that an individual is 
intended, and numerous identifications arc proposed; others think 
that the figure stands for Israel, either the actual or the ideal Israel. 

When Cyrus the King of Persia overthrew Babylonia he permitted 
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the Jews to return. But only a comparatively small minority availed 
themselves of the opportunity. It was to a shrunken territory, with 
its capital in ruins, that they returned. The community was poor 
and feeble, it was quickly discouraged and had to be goaded by the 
prophets to attempt its primary task, that of rebuilding the Temple. 
For the two centuries of Persian rule the community remained 
insignificant. Nehemiah succeeded in fortifying Jerusalem, but the 
other inhabitants of Palestine were largely hostile, and in particular 
the Samaritans, who constituted the remnant of the kingdom of 
North Israel with some admixture of foreign blood. The conquests 
of Alexander replaced Persia by Greece, but his premature death 
meant the division of his empire. Palestine which lay between Egypt 
and Syria became the possession first of one of these kingdoms and 
then of the other. But owing to its geographical position it inevit- 
ably suffered greatly in the conflicts between these two powers. 
Greek cities were founded on its soil, whence Hellenistic influences 
affected the life and thoughts of the Jews. But this process was 
arrested when the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to destroy the 
Jewish religion led to the Maccabean revolt and finally to the re- 
gaining of political independence. An immense expansion of 
Judasa’s dominion followed. This was begun on a small scale by 
Jonathan and Simon, the brothers of Judas Maccabeus. But it was 
continued on a great scale by John Hyreanus and his sons, Aristo- 
bulus and Alexander Jannasus, who extended the kingdom well- 
nigh to the bounds reached by the empire of David and Solomon. 
Civil war broke out between the sons of Alexander Jannaeus. 
Pompey was called in and the people came under the Roman power. 
Judza was shorn of the dominions annexed by the later Macca- 
beans and of its own political independence. Civil war went on 
between the Jewish factions. During the period of anarchy from 67 
to 37 B.c. more than a hundred thousand Jews lost their lives. Herod 
the Great, an Idumaean adventurer, who played a very astute 
game during the Roman Civil War, gained possession of the kingdom. 
His reign was one of atrocious despotism. Vast multitudes were 
sacrificed to his almost insane suspicion, to his jealousy, to his in- 
satiable greed, to his lust for blood, to his ferocious cruelty. Among 
the victims were some of his own children and Mariamne, his 
favourite wife. He broke the spirit of the Jews by his tyranny and 
cowed them by his ubiquitous spies. If in the preceding period the 
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flower of the nation’s youth had been destroyed by war, under 
Herod the nobler, abler and more virtuous elements were cut off. 
After his death the kingdom was broken up. Archelaus (Matt. ii. 
22) succeeded his father as ethnarch of Judsa, Samaria and Idu- 
ma;a ; Herod Antipas became tetrarch of Galilee and Penea, and 
Herod Philip tetrarch of Iturasa and Trachonitis (Luke iii. i). The 
misrule of Archelaus led to his deposition, and Rome took over the 
government, appointing a procurator in his place. The procurator 
resided in Caesarea but kept a firm hand on Jerusalem where he 
stayed during the great feasts when the normal disaffections of the 
people were most likely to blaze into open rebellion. Of these rulers 
Pontius Pilate is the best known for his tragic share in the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. He had a bad record as a governor, and his official 
career ended in recall, disgrace and banishment. Antipas was 
tetrarch from 4 b.c. to a.d. 39. He was a man of vicious life who 
comes before us in the Gospel story in connexion both with John the 
Baptist and with Jesus. John rebuked him for marrying Herodias 
his brother’s wife and his reward was imprisonment at the hands of 
Herod, and death through the schemes of the vindictive Herodias. 
Superstition suggested to the tetrarch that his victim had risen from 
the dead in the person of Jesus. Jesus’ movements for part of His 
ministry were apparently controlled by Herod’s attitude towards 
Him. As Jesus was one of Herod’s subjects, Pilate sent Him to his 
ruler who made a jest of Him, and sent Him back to the procurator. 
Antipas was ultimately deposed and exiled to Gaul by Caligula, who 
bestowed on Herod Agrippa (Acts xii.) his tetrarchy and that of 
Philip, while the Emperor Claudius added Judaea also to his 
dominion. On the death of Agrippa in a.d. 44 Palestine became a 
Roman province. Matters went from bad to worse till in a.d. 66 
the war with Rome broke out which led to the destruction of 
Jerusalem in a.d. 70. 

The Jews retained some autonomy under Roman rule. Litiga- 
tion about property could be conducted in Jewish courts and the 
decision given by Jewish judges. The Sanhedrin was permitted to 
decide questions of religion, it could even pronounce sentence of 
death in a preliminary inquiry. But this did not confer the right to 
execute the sentence, which had to be confirmed and carried out by 
the Roman authorities. But the Romans kept the substance of power 
in their own hands and crushed the people beneath the weight of 
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their exactions. Taxation had been intolerable in the time of Herod 
the Great owing to his enormous expenditure on buildings in Pales- 
tine and abroad, the splendour of his court, the obligation to be lavish 
in his gifts which was involved in his position, the upkeep of his 
elaborate and highly organized system of spies. He increased his 
resources by confiscation of property on a large scale. But the pro- 
curators were far more oppressive than Herod had been. If he 
chastised his subjects with whips the Romans scourged them with 
scorpions. The taxes were sold by the government to a syndicate 
at Rome, which farmed them out to collectors. These were known 
as “publicans.” They had deservedly an evil reputation for fraud 
and extortion. 

There was in the country a large mass of chronic misery, borne 
by some with submission, sustained by the delusions of the apoca- 
lyptic hope. But there was also a vast volume of chronic discontent 
which grew more impatient and desperate. There were, of course, 
rich men, landed proprietors and bankers, there were farmers and 
well-to-do peasants. Commerce flourished and there were wealthy 
merchants and traders. The natural resources of the country were 
great. Fish were amazingly plentiful in the Sea of Galilee, in the 
Jordan and in the Mediterranean. The fishing industry employed 
a large number of workers. Not only were the large demands of the 
home market satisfied, but much was exported to other countries. 
In the main, however, the Jews were an agricultural people. The 
majority of those engaged in farming or gardening were small 
holders. They could do no more than pay their way ; so that bad 
seasons, prolonged illness or other misfortune might deprive them of 
their possessions. In that case they would be forced into the ranks 
of hired labourers, or even slaves. And if they themselves escaped, 
some at least of their children were likely to be reduced to this con- 
dition, since the small holding was insufficient to maintain the whole 
family. There was thus a considerable proletariat in the country. 
The Jews who had no wealth of their own became wage earners, 
sometimes in regular, but often in irregular employment. Even at 
the eleventh hour, as the parable tells us, there might be labourers 
who had vainly waited all day to be hired. Their case was worse if 
they had been reduced to slavery. Jewish slaves remained in bond- 
age only for six years, and normally their condition was by no 
means intolerable. Still, they had lost their freedom and the rights 
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of the master allowed him with impunity to inflict many wrongs. 
The slaves of other races, commonly known as ** Canaanite slaves, 
fared much worse; they were regarded as vile and contemptible and 
treated with much harshness and, indeed, with brutality. 

Whatever criticism may be justly urged against the regulations of 
the scribes for Sabbsth observance^ it is undeniable that to the small 
owner and his family, to the hireling and the slave, the enforced rest 
of Sabbath or feast day was an incalculable boon. And if visits from 
the country to Jerusalem and participation in the service of the 
Temple was only occasional, this was of comparatively small 
moment. For while the sacriflcial system was centralized in the 
Temple, the local synagogue bore much more directly on the life 
of the people and supplied a richer and more constant satisfaction 
for their religious needs. In real, if not in titular, importance the 
scribes ranked higher than the priests. To expound the Law, to 
draw ever fresh deductions from it and thus make piety more com- 
plicated and obedience more exacting, such was their function. 
Excessive casuistry and over-emphasis on ceremonial, grave failure 
in a sense of proportion, were errors which could rightly be charged 
against them. Yet a passionate devotion to their religion was the 
mainspring of their labours, and they created a disciplinary system 
which has borne notable fruit and enlisted the loyalty of many 
generations. 

From this outline of the political history and social conditions we 
come back to the development of the religion. With the return from 
the Exile the era of the great prophets closed. The leaders of the 
new community were men of narrow and legal temper, intent on 
ritual correctness and racial purity. About a century later the com- 
pleted Law was imposed on the people; conformity with it ex- 
hausted the religious and the moral ideal. Prophecy took on more 
and more the character of Apocalyptic. The impulse to this new 
type of religious writing had been largely given by Ezekiel; and 
prophecy found little scope when all life was regulated by the Law. 
The earlier stages of this strange development may be seen in 
Zechariah, in Joel, in Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii. ; its full development in the 
Book of Daniel, which, while possibly incorporating older material, 
is in its present form a product of the Maccabean age. Apocalyptic 
rested on a dualistic conception of the two ages— the present age, 
evil and rapidly growing worse, dominated by angelic powers. 
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largely hostile to Israel; the age to come to be ushered in by sudden 
catastrophe when the brutal imperial power would crash in ruin and 
the saints of the Most High would enter on their reign. All history 
rigidly conforms to a fixed programme from which no departure 
can be made. Apocalyptic was also characterized by an elaborate 
and not infrequently grotesque symbolism. Yet the apocalypses did 
a great service in that by their sublime faith they stimulated the 
hope and braced the courage of their readers when all the condi- 
tions tempted them to despair. 

But it would be unjust to forget that post-exilic Judaism had 
other elements than legalism and apocalyptic. That piety, both 
individual and collective, could soar to lofty heights, and that 
Jewish saints could touch with sensitive fingers the deepest experi- 
ences in the life of the spirit, is, for all its deficiencies, amply attested 
by the Psalter. That there were elect souls who felt keenly the pro- 
blem of suffering and the apparent indifference of God and yet, 
finding no intellectual solution, attained peace in a mystical cer- 
tainty of God, is illustrated by the Book of Job. If another inquirer, 
the anonymous author of Ecclesiastes, could find no footing, but 
reached the sad conclusion that life was radically evil, for which 
there were palliatives but no cure, and that God had deliberately 
withheld from man the knowledge by which he might order his 
way aright, we can gratefully recognize the intellectual integrity of 
the writer and be thankful that Jesus has brought that sure word of 
God, for lack of which the author resigns himself to a pessimism 
without hope. And those who are least sympathetic with legalism 
ought nevertheless to remember that but for its discipline and the 
firm compact organization it created, Judaism might never have 
survived the appalling severities of the attempt made by Antiochus 
Epiphanes to crush the religion. It nerved not only martyrs to 
suffer but the Maccabean heroes to resist; and enabled Judaism to 
survive the disintegrating effects of penetration by the Greek spirit. 

The peril from Greek influence had been very manifest in the 
period before the Maccabean revolt, and it gave rise to the party 
of the Hellenists, opposed to which was the party known as the 
Hasidim. In the Maccabean period the three Jewish sects origin- 
ated, the Pharisees, the Sadducees and the Essenes. The last con- 
stituted a society on a communistic basis, abjuring trade and living 
by agriculture and handicraft. They were rigid ascetics, celibate for 
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the most part; and marriage was undertaken simply to maintain the 
numbers of the sect, which was otherwise recruited from children 
trained in the system. They laid great stress upon lustrations, had 
some secret lore about the angels, and took no share in the Temple 
sacrifices. There has been much controversy as to their origin and 
the character of their beliefs, and some have derived Christianity 
from Essenism. Since this view may be safely set aside, and since 
Jesus seems to have had no contact with them, it is unnecessary for 
us to speak of them further. The Pharisees, who were much the 
most influential of the parties, believed in freewill and in rewards 
and punishments after death. They laid much stress on the oral 
tradition by which the Law had been so greatly expanded. The 
scribes had elaborated the legal sections of the Pentateuch into a 
minute system of casuistry designed to cover all cases and to provide 
direction in all circumstances. And this system, “ the command- 
ments of men,” as Jesus called it, was regarded by the Pharisees 
as equally binding with the written law. They cherished also the 
Messianic hope. The picture of them in the Gospels suggests that 
their piety was vitiated by ostentation, contempt and hypocrisy, and 
by a thoroughly false sense of proportion. But while this was no 
doubt true of too many members of the party, it was by no means 
true of all. The Sadducees make an unfavourable impression. They 
were conservative in their repudiation of the oral tradition and their 
refusal to accept the new doctrine of the resurrection ; they did not 
reject, but were not enthusiastic about, the Messianic hope; they 
were materialistic in their outlook, and as political control was largely 
in their hands they were opposed to all projects of revolution. 

Looking back, then, over the whole history of religion from its 
origin to the time of Christ, we may say that primarily the revela- 
tion yields a conception and an experience of God. He is intensely 
personal, a living and an active God. That at first He is crudely and 
even unworthily conceived matters little. The vital truth was seized 
at the outset and never lost; the crudities gradually dropped away 
of themselves. The abstract question whether there were other gods 
than Yahweh demanded no immediate answer; but that Israel was 
pledged to Yahweh alone was a principle of immediate practical 
application. And this relationship was ethical, not natural. Yahweh 
and Israel were not tied together by necessity; they came together 
by choice. The qualities attributed to God were gradually appre- 
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hended in a deeper and a purer way. His holiness comes to stand 
less for His aloofness and inaccessibility or resentment at unauthor- 
ized intrusion; it becomes His unapproachable moral perfection. His 
righteousness is less deflected by favouritism. The wayward and in- 
calculable features in His character and action fade away. The love 
so finely portrayed for Hosea is love for Israel. That other nations 
are its object is affirmed by the Second Isaiah, but still with limita- 
tions from which the Book of Jonah is free. His care for the weak, 
the poor and the oppressed is continually emphasized. The great 
prophets give us a worthy metaphysical conception, though it is 
expressed in concrete rather than in abstract terms. That there is 
only one God and He the God of Israel, the Creator, the Lord of 
Nature and History, the Arbiter of destiny for nation and individual 
alike, that He is from eternity to eternity the mighty God, compared 
with whom the nations are as nothing, the omniscient God who fore- 
sees the end from the beginning, who understands the labyrinth of 
the human heart and knows man’s most secret thought — all this is 
expressed in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The conception of man naturally varies. Sometimes it is the con- 
trast between the mighty and deathless immortals with Yahweh at 
their head, and the frail mortal whose few and fleeting years in this 
upper air are short compared with the dreary and interminable 
existence in the underworld. Yet man is made in God’s image, 
formed for blessed fellowship with Him ; and the poet, gazing at the 
glory of the heavens, is moved to wonder as he thinks of the lofty 
position bestowed on man to be lord of the lower creation. At its 
best the Old Testament knows a deep intimate fellowship with God 
and expresses it in incomparable words. But, speaking generally, 
grave limitations must be admitted. The national character of the 
religion made a real universalism difficult, and the absence of a 
worthy conception of life after death inevitably reacted on the 
religious life here. Nevertheless, in its fundamental doctrine of the 
unity of God, universalism was implicit, and the experience of 
fellowship with Him implied immortality. The religion of Israel 
also created a high ethical ideal which it embodied in a law. Piety 
thus inevitably became legalistic and morality tended to become 
self-conscious, but the standard of conduct among the Jews was 
higher than that current in the heathen world ; the sense of sin was 
acute, but there was trust in the Divine mercy and forgiveness; even 
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the sacrificial system, though it could not be carried over into 
Christianity, supplied moulds for the interpretation of the work of 
the Redeemer. Nor must it be forgotten that the Judaism of the 
time of Jesus had in some respects advanced beyond the Old Testa- 
ment, particularly on the question of life after death. But it is dear 
that the Old Testament was, in a unique way, a preparation for 
Christ. 

Yet the question may be raised whether this justifies its retention 
in the Christian canon. When we consider the rapidity with which 
the Christian Church disengaged itself from Judaism and became 
consdous that its Founder had made the final revelation of God and 
had achieved a perfect redemption, we may be tempted to inquire 
whether the logic of the position ought not to have led to a break 
with the past more radical than the Church actually made. The 
Pharisaic ideals of righteousness had been subjected to a drastic 
critidsm by Jesus, and His prindples had involved a revolutionary 
attitude not simply to the tradition of the elders but to the Law 
itself. Paul had argued that the Law had proved ineflFective in 
securing the fulfilment of its own commands, since it was weak 
through the flesh; nay, more, that, holy though it was in itself, it 
had been subdued by sin to its sinister ends, suggesting transgression 
that would otherwise never have been contemplated, and stimulating 
into active rebellion the sin which, apart from it, would never have 
awakened from its slumber. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews had seen in the Law only a weak and evanescent copy in 
the physical order of that Divine and eternal religion which has been 
manifested in this lower world as Christianity. Accordingly, we 
need not marvel that in the second century so passionate an admirer 
of Paul as Mardon should have driven his master’s logic to the 
extreme limit, repudiated the Old Testament altogether, and denied 
that the gradous God of the Christians was one with the pedantic 
legalist and vindictive ruler whom the Jews served as their God. 
And even to-day there are those who would urge us to lighten the 
vessel which is struggling so desperately in perilous seas by casting 
the Old Testament overboard. 

But the instinct which kept the Old Testament inseparably linked 
with the New in one sacred book, and did not limit the sacred 
Scriptures of the Church to the classical documents created by 
primitive Christianity, was a sound instinct for which we cannot be 
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too grateful. It emphasized the all-important fact of the continuity 
between the religion of Israel and Christianity, between the Old 
Testament and the New, regarding each alike as a part of one and 
the same plan. In doing so it was true to the conviction of Jesus 
Himself and to that of Paul and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. With the fullest recognition that the Law had been super- 
seded by the Gospel and that a legalist religion is intrinsically 
inferior to a religion of grace, they combined a clear perception that 
the lower stages had their place as leading to the summit attained 
in Christianity. 

They have their place because revelation is a process in history. 
This is the most fundamental of all the phenomena which character- 
ize the Biblical revelation. Revelation is not primarily the com- 
munication of religious and moral truth; it is something far deeper 
and more complex. It is the self-unveiling of God in history. Its 
medium is at first co-extensive with the whole nation, for in its 
career the Divine action was realized and through it the Divine 
character might in a measure be understood. Nay, more, Israel felt 
itself not only to be in possession of authentic information about God 
but to be in contact with God Himself. But the nation was too gross 
a medium for the higher development. It had to be replaced by 
chosen individuals more finely attuned to the nature and the will of 
God. This also is revelation through history, but it is the history 
of the individual — ^in other words, his experience. 

This is the principle which binds the Old and New Testaments 
into a unity — not the unity of an identical theology and ethic, but 
the unity of a long, continuous process, with a vast difference 
between the beginning and the end. When Israel was Divinely 
chosen for its function, the supreme revelation of God in His incar- 
nate Son was contemplated as the goal; and towards this consumma- 
tion the whole movement was from the outset steadily directed. 
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THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 
By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D. 

Ne story has so caught the world's isnapnation as that of the birth of fesus. Is it true ? 
The histone facts are soots told, but, after centuries of study, civilization is only slowly 
grasping the deep and vital meatung of the event. 

W HAT was it that drew and bound together the first fol- 
lowers of Jesus ? What was the centre and heart of 
Christianity, the new world-religion rising out of the 
best traditions and prophecies of ancient Judaism? How did it come 
to give us the beautiful and convincing story of the birth, infancy, 
and childhood of Jesus ? 

Our guide in answering these questions must be the earliest 
authentic Christian records and documents as we find them in the 
New Testament. 

Christianity began in Palestine, among poor and simple people, 
as a new “ way of life,” including thought as well as conduct, based 
upon absolute trust in Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ. 

Little groups of men and women who had known and heard and 
followed this teacher and healer in Judea and Galilee, strengthened 
in their faith by His resurrection from the dead, proclaimed His 
liberating gospel, at first to Jews and then to Gentiles, through Asia 
Minor, and then in Greece and Italy. Thus the first little churches 
of Jesus grew and spread, obscure and humble companies of people 
whose bond of union was their common faith in Jesus as their risen 
Saviour. Opposition and violent persecution from orthodox Jews 
and scornful heathen were unable to suppress or extinguish this 
simple and growing faith in Jesus. 

At first His disciples were known only as followers of “ the Way.” 
It was under this name that Saul of Tarsus, then a fierce Pharisee, 
set out to persecute them at Damascus. But a little later, not more 
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than twelve years after the crucifixion, when the Gospel had begun 
to make more numerous converts among the Gentiles than among 
the Jews and it was clear that the religion of Jesus was something 
vastly larger than a new Jewish sect, those who believed in Him 
“ were called Christians first in Antioch.” Thus a new and imperish- 
able word came into human language. 


It is evident to anyone who studies the story of these Christians 
with attention and an open mind, that from the first this new religion 
came from and centred in a real person. Those who talk of a “ Christ- 
myth ” as the origin of Christianity show an amazing ignorance of 
the actual process of myth-making. Everything in the Christian 
tradition points in the opposite direction. 

Christianity did not make Christ: Christ made Christianity. 

It is founded upon the reality of Jesus, who was born in Bethlehem 
under the empire of Augustus Caesar, shortly before the death of 
King Herod the Great; who lived with his parents at Nazareth for 
about thirty years; who then came forth to a brief and wonderful 
public ministry of teaching and healing; who was crucified at 
Jerusalem during the governorship of Pontius Pilate; and who 
appeared after His death to many of His disciples, assuring them that 
He was alive. On the verity of this person the first disciples rested 
their faith and staked their lives. They accepted and followed 
Jesus, not only as the Messiah foretold by the Hebrew prophets, but 
also as their Redeemer from sin, the Revealer of God the Father, 
and the Mediator of a new covenant between God and man. 

That this was the way in which the first Christians looked upon 
Jesus is plain from all their earliest writings which have survived. 
These are letters and homilies which the Apostles and early preachers 
of Christianity wrote to their converts and friends in the churches 
where the new religion had been planted. There are in existence 
about fifteen of these Epistles, the genuineness of which is accepted 
by the most careful and trustworthy scholars, and the dates of which 
probably fall between twenty and thirty-five years after the death 
and resurrection of Christ. 

The things upon which the Epistles lay special stress are the real 
humanity and the divinity of Christ. His humanity is emphasized 
because one of the first folse teachings in the Church denied it. 
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This heresy asserted that Christ’s human form was a mere phantasm, 
an appearance rather than a reality. The error is sternly con- 
demned in the First Epistle of John; ‘‘ Every spirit that ^nfe^th 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God.” His divinity 
is empha^ed because it is essential to the place which He claimed 
and occupied in Christian faith and worship. ” Existing in the form 
of God, He emptied himself, taking the form of a servant . . . and 
being found in fashion as a man He humbled Himself . . . wherefore 
also God highly exalted Him, and gave unto Him the name which 
is above every name.” “ In Him dwclleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” 

A learned modern philosopher and scholar says in regard to these 
records: “ However we interpret the personal claims attributed to 
Jesus, . . . one indisputable fact remains, that Christianity began 
with the belief in a superhuman founder.” 

Now it seems strange, in view of this fact, that the Epistles do 
not give us more of the sayings and the deeds of this incomparable, 
divine-human person. But if we look below the surface, the ex- 
planation is easy to find. In the first place, the story of the life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus was handed down directly by the 
oral testimony of those who had seen and known Him. In the second 
place, side by side with the Epistles, there were undoubtedly 
written records of the teachings and acts of Jesus gathered from the 
faithful memory of eye-witnesses and hearers. The evangelist Luke 
says that there were ‘‘ many ” of these narratives, and that his desire 
was to bring together the things recorded, not only accurately but 
in a clearer order. Traces of these lost records have been discovered 
by a careful study of the differences and resemblances of the Gospels 
as we now have them, and various names have been assigned to the 
vanished documents. 

Meantime, the necessity of having the story of Jesus more clearly 
and fully written down was growing urgent. The people who had 
known Him and heard Him speak were passing away — some through 
old age and sickness, some through the painful gate of martyrdom. 
There was great need of books giving a full and clear account of the 
life and teaching of Jesus, to send to His new disciples scattered 
abroad in little churches in Asia Minor and South-eastern Europe. 
To meet this need certain life-giving “ gospels ” were provided to 
tell the world the true story of the Christ. 
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Four of them arc left to us and included in our New Testament. 
The earliest Gospel is called “ According to Mark,” and was prob- 
ably written in its present form about a.d. 70, though some good 
scholars put the date as early as 65. “According to Matthew” 
came next, probably only a few years later. " According to Luke ” 
seems to be the latest of the three Synoptic Gospels, so called be- 
cause they have a great deal of material in common. “ According to 
John ” was written later, possibly as late as the beginning of the 
second century, though many excellent scholars place its date before 
A.D. 1 00. It enters into the mystery of Christ’s person more deeply 
than the other Gospels, and gives more of His discourses and con- 
versations. There is no sufficient reason to deny that it is based 
upon the teaching and testimony of John, the disciple of the Lord, 
who, according to the tradition of the Church, was living at Ephesus 
about the end of the first century. 

II 

Mark and John both begin their historic narratives with the 
entrance of Jesus upon His public ministry, when He was about 
thirty years old. Both connect this important event with the 
ministry of John the Baptist, who was the promised messenger of 
Jehovah, sent to prepare the way of the Lord. It is to Matthew and 
Luke that we must turn for information on the Christian story of 
the birth, infancy, and childhood of Jesus. 

Both Matthew and Luke give an account of the ancestry of Jesus. 
Matthew begins with: “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ.” 
He traces a line of descent from Abraham through David down to 
“Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus who is 
called Christ.” It was natural for a writer who had chiefly Jewish 
readers in mind to show the connexion of Jesus with the royal house 
of David and “ the father of the faithful.” 

Luke traces the line in the opposite direction. Beginning with 
Joseph, he goes with much longer steps, beyond David, beyond 
Abraham, through Noah and Enoch, to Seth “ the son of Adam, 
the son of God.” This was natural for a writer who was probably 
Grecian and who had in mind a larger circle of readers, including 
Gentiles as well as Jews. 

There are many differences in the two genealogies. But this also 
is natural and to be expected, for the two writers probably followed 
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different methods and certainly used different documents in pre- 
paring their accounts. 

The thing most worthy of note is that both of them trace the line 
of descent through Joseph. The idea which was maintained by 
Annius of Viterbo in the fifteenth century, that Luke gives the 
genealogy of Mary the mother of Jesus, has long since been rejected 
as impossible. 


Ill 

How did this supreme person, the son of David and the Son of 
God, in whom His followers trusted for salvation, enter the human 
world ? Did He come through the common gate of birth, as other 
children, but with a special mission from God, a special endowment 
of the Divine Spirit ? Or was He born of a miracle, a wonderful 
quickening of life, outside of the ordinary course of nature ? 

There is no sign that the earliest Christians ever asked this ques- 
tion. Jesus Himself, so far as we can judge from His reported words, 
never alluded to it. Nor did Peter or Paul or James or John mention 
it in their sermons or letters. Evidently they did not think it funda- 
mental to faith in the divinity of Christ, in which they all believed. 
Yet the question was one of great and natural interest. Sooner or 
later it was bound to be asked. And though the process through 
which the answers were reached is unknown to us, the result lies 
before our eyes in the First and the Third Gospels. 

That Christ came by a virgin birth, out of the ordinary course of 
nature, is definitely and positively stated by Matthew. He tells of 
a dream which was given to Joseph when he was betrothed but not 
yet united to the Virgin Mary. “ ‘ Fear not to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife,’ said the angel to Joseph, ‘ for that which is conceived in 
her is of the Holy Spirit. And she shall bring forth a son, and thou 
shah call his name Jesus, for it is He that shall save his people from 
their sins.’ . . . And Joseph arose from his sleep, and took unto 
him his wife, and knew her not until she had brought forth a son.” 
It would be impossible to tell more reverently and simply the story 
of a birth without a human father. 

Luke gives the same story from the side of Mary, less definitely 
perhaps, but still implying clearly enough that the child who was 
to be born of her was coming by the way of mystery and wonder. 
To this virgin betrothed to Joseph of Nazareth the angel Gabriel 
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appears with the salutation, “ Hail, thou that art highly favoured, 
the Lord is with thee.” Then he announces that Mary shall bear a 
Son who shall be called the Son of the Most High, and to whom shall 
be given the throne of his father David. When Mary, trembling, 
asks how this can be, Gabriel tells her: ” The Holy Spirit shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee; 
wherefore that which is to be born shall be called holy, the Son of 
God.” Now it is possible to interpret these words in a sense not in- 
consistent with a human birth under the special influence and bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit on the mother’s heart. But, frankly, this 
interpretation does not look natural. The lovely and delicate narra- 
tive of Luke seems intended to teach that the birth of Jesus was out 
of the common order, a marvel wrought by God. 

That such a birth, a parthenogenesis, is not inconceivable nor 
impossible, many scientific men tell us. That it is difficult to imagine 
or explain, is certain. That it is incredible, no one who believes in 
the omnipotence of God will venture to assert. 

But the strange thing is that the two Evangelists who give us the 
story of the miraculous birth of Jesus give us also the tradition that He 
was the son of Joseph and Mary. Matthew tells us that the people of 
Nazareth said; “ Is not this the carpenter’s son ? is not His mother 
called Mary ? and His brethren, James and Joseph and Simon and 
Jude ? ” Jesus in His answer did not deny it. Luke calls Joseph and 
Mary the ” parents ” of Jesus, and speaks of them as “ His father and 
His mother.” When the boy Jesus is found in the Temple after being 
lost for three days, Mary says to Him; “ Thy father and I sought 
thee sorrowing.” 

In the early Church there were two views of the parentage of 
Jesus. One view held that Joseph was His earthly father. The other 
view held that God was His only Father and that His birth was 
miraculous. Obviously, both of these views could not be accepted 
literally at the same time. One or the other must be interpreted 
liberally, symbolically, in a spiritual sense. For many years they 
existed side by side. Justin Martyr (a.d. i 50), himself a strong be- 
liever in the Virgin Birth, speaks of Christians who did not accept 
it as believers in Christ the Messiah. 

The present writer holds with Justin Martyr. The entrance of the 
Son of God into human life was an event of such wonderful, trans- 
cendent importance that it would be natural for it to come by a 
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way beyond and above the common course of nature. Yet we may 
not limit the workings of the Almighty one way or the other. It is 
certain that nowhere in the New Testament is faith in the divinity 
of Christ made dependent upon belief in the Virgin Birth. 

But it is equally certain that the Christian Church generally 
turned to that belief as in harmony with the unique and supreme 
position given to Christ as the Revealer of God and the Saviour of 
man. Most of the Christian writers of the second and third centuries 
bear witness to it. It was not, indeed, embodied in the original form 
of the first ecumenical creed (the Niccnc, a.d. 325). But in the 
revised form of that creed as adopted by the Council of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 381, it is clearly uttered. “ I believe ... in one Lord 
Jesus Christ the only-begotten Son of God, . . . who for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man.”^ 
These are words of immense and enduring significance, whether 
they are interpreted by the letter or in the spirit. He who utters 
them from the heart may feel that he is in the central current of 
the historic Christian faith. 

IV 

Matthew and Luke both testify that Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea. Matthew, a Jewish writer, links this fact with an Old 
Testament prophecy. Luke, a Grecian writer, connects it with aa 
event in Roman history in which Joseph and Mary were required 
to go to their tribal city of Bethlehem to be enrolled for taxation. 
The story of the birth of the child who was to be the glory of Israel 
and the light of the world is told by the Evangelist with that extreme 
simplicity which is the secret of the highest beauty. 

Joseph had come with his young wife Mary — perhaps on foot, for 
they were poor — from Nazareth many miles away in the north, to 
Bethlehem. When they arrived after their long and weary journey 
they found the little town crowded with people who had come from 
the surrounding district to register. The inn— one of those big, 
rambling. Oriental caravansaries where travellers must find their 
lodgings as they can — ^was full; there was no room for this humble 
couple in the house. So they found a shelter outside: very likely, 
as tradition says, in one of those dry caves or grottoes hollowed in 
the rock around the courtyard of the inn and ordinarily used as 
stables. But nature pays no heed to human circumstances. It was 
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in this rude temporary resting-place that Mary’s “ days were ful- 
filled that she should be delivered. And she brought forth her first- 
born Son: and she wrapped Him in swaddling clothes, and laid Him 
in a manger.” 

Nothing could be more lowly than such a cradle. Yet it was 
neither squalid nor unprepared. For the mother had the clothes 
ready for the baby, and she cared for Him as truly and tenderly as if 
He had been born in a palace. Something admirable and fine there 
must be in plain human nature, since the All-wise God can trust His 
well-beloved Son, the infant Prince of Peace, simply to the faithful 
protection of parental love. 

This is the thought that lies at the heart of the Christian festival 
of Christmas. It was not celebrated widely in the Church until the 
fourth century. Perhaps this was because there was difficulty in 
agreeing on the day of celebration ; certainly it was because the early 
Christians, living amid dangers and persecutions, thought more of 
Good Friday and Easter, the dates of which were easily fixed. The 
first mention of December 25 as Christmas Day occurs in a Roman 
calendar of church festivals about a.d. 354. Since then its observ- 
ance has spread round the world, bringing light and joy to thousands 
of millions. 

In the fields beyond Bethlehem that night there were certain 
shepherds keeping watch over their flock. To these simple-minded 
men in the darkness came a heavenly vision — ^first one angel who 
brought them glad tidings that the Christ was born — ^then a multi- 
tude of angels singing the Christmas song of glory, peace, and good- 
will. The shepherds accepted the good news at once. Doubtless in 
their hearts they had been waiting and longing for the Messiah to 
come. Faith has its deepest roots not among doctors of the law, but 
among plain human folks. So the shepherds hastened to Bethlehem 
in the early morning, and came to the lodging of Mary and Joseph, 
and found the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in the 
manger. Nothing daunted, they told about their angelic vision, and 
all who heard them wondered. “ But Mary kept all these sayings, 
pondering them in her heart.” So the first open proclamation of the 
Gospel was made by a band of simple shepherds, and the meaning 
of it was treasured in the heart of a pure and gentle mother. 

The Jewish law required that a son should receive the rite of cir- 
cumcision after eight days, and that he should be presented in the 
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Temple for the ceremony of purification. This law Joseph and Mary 
were careful to observe, being desirous to fulfil the rules of their 
religion. When they brought the child to the Temple they were 
welcomed by two devout old people, Simeon and Anna, constant 
worshippers in the house of God. They gave thanks for the coming 
of Jesus, and Simeon said: “ Now lettest thou thy servant depart. 
Lord, according to thy word in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” Thus among the most spiritual and venerable of the 
Hebrews the coming of the Redeemer was waited for and welcomed. 

Whether the visit of the Wise Men occurred before or after the 
presentation in the Temple we do not know. These men were per- 
sons of wealth and prominence from Persia. Their religion con- 
tained a prophecy of a coming king who should save the world. 
Seeking him, they were guided by a sign in heaven to Judea. At 
Jerusalem they inquired of Herod where this Messiah-king should 
be born. He was greatly troubled in mind for fear of losing his own 
kingship; but he called the priests, and they said that Bethlehem 
was the promised birthplace of the Messiah. So he sent the Wise 
Men down there and waited craftily for their report. Then they came 
to the house where Mary and Joseph were by this time lodged, and 
worshipped the young child and offered their treasures of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. We can imagine how the parents were 
astonished by this tribute from afar. But was it not a prophecy of 
Christ’s mission to all nations, of His appeal to all seekers after God 
in many lands ? Doubtless it was not fully understood, even by the 
disciples, until after Christ’s death and resurrection. But the Church 
at last understood and interpreted it in the festival of Epiphany, and 
in the duty of missions to the whole world. 

The flight into Egypt was a divine deliverance of the child Jesus 
from the craft and cruelty of Herod. When the Magi, being aware 
of his treachery, avoided Jerusalem on their homeward journey, his 
insane suspicions were aroused. He gave order that all the boy- 
children in Bethlehem under two years old should be slaughtered. 
But meantime Joseph had a dream in which an angel told him to take 
the child and his mother and flee into Egypt, where Herod’s soldiers 
could not reach them. Thus Jesus was made a fugitive and a traveller 
in His infancy — the only time, so far as we know, when He was 
outside of His native Syria. 

What were the hardships and perils of that journey we cannot tell. 
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There are many legends and some beautiful pictures which deal 
with it. The one thing certain is that the journey must have been a 
difficult one for poor people, like Joseph and Mary, and that their 
parental love took good care of the child Jesus. 

How old He was when His parents returned by divine direction to 
their own home and their simple life in Nazareth, we cannot exactly 
tell. Probably He was still a baby-boy. But there He grew up, in 
that quiet village among the green hills of Galilee. How simple are 
the few words in which that childhood is described: He “ grew and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was 
upon Him.” He “ was subject unto His parents.” He “ advanced in 
wisdom and in stature, and in favour with God and man.” It was a 
beautiful and normal unfolding of the life of the Son of God who 
had become truly the Son of Man. Day by day instructed in the 
Holy Scripture and in prayer, day by day helping in the duties of 
the home and the work of the carpenter shop, Jesus grew into 
boyhood and was beloved by everybody. 


Around the silent years of the child Jesus, simply and briefly out- 
lined in the Gospels, there sprang up in later centuries a fantastic 
growth of legends and fairy-tales, poetic, symbolic, grotesque and 
arabesque. These may be found in the so-called Apocryphal New 
Testament, and in such mediasval books as the “ Golden Legend ” 
of Jacobus de Voragine, and the poems of Walther of Rheinau and 
of the clever Abbess Hroswitha, the ‘‘ white rose ” of the cloister of 
Gandersheim. They are interesting to the curious, suggestive to the 
fanciful, and illuminating to the student of sacred painting. But they 
are quite without historic or religious value. 

Many of these tales are connected with the flight into Egypt. For 
example, it is told that while Joseph and Mary were resting with the 
babe Jesus under a date-palm beside the road, Mary desired some of 
the fruit which hung above her head. But Joseph was too tired to 
climb the tree. So the babe commanded the branches to bend down, 
which they obediently did. Then he thrust his finger into the sand 
at the root of the tree, and a spring of clear water gushed forth. 
Other tales describe how the babe frightened away a flock of 
dragons and a band of robbers, and caused a whole “ city of idols ” 
(whatever that may mean) to crumble into dust. There is also the 
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extraordinary story of the enchanted mule, restored to his natural 
form of a handsome young man when the babe Jesus was placed on 
his back — quite in the style of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments — 
and other wonder-tales of an even more intimate and ingenuous 
nature. They are like an Asiatic embroidery full of all manner of 
strange beasts and marvels. 

Another set of miraculous legends is connected with the childhood 
of Jesus in Nazareth. For example. He is represented as playing by 
a mountain stream on the Sabbath day. He makes twelve sparrows 
out of clay. A Jew, shocked at this violation of Sabbatical law, calls 
the boy’s father to rebuke Him. But Jesus claps his hands, crying to 
the sparrows: “ Off you go ! ” and they fly away twittering. At 
another time He transforms a company of His playmates into kids, 
and then changes them back into the shape of boys. Again, when 
another boy has run against Him and thrown Him down, Jesus strikes 
him dead with a word. Again, when one of His comrades has been 
bitten by a serpent and is dying, Jesus compels the snake to suck out 
all the poison, whereupon the reptile swells up and dies, but the boy 
recovers. “ And this boy,” adds the story-teller, “ is that Simon 
the Canaanite who is mentioned in the Gospel.” 

Out of all this maze of miracle and strange portent, we turn back 
with relief to the sober and serene account which Matthew and Luke 
give of the childhood of Jesus. There is room in that short story for 
a reverent imagination to picture a real boy’s life in Palestine. But 
fairy-tales are out of place. To pass from them to the Gospel narra- 
tive is like coming out of a display of cheap fireworks into a wonder- 
ful clear night of stars. The very last incident in the boyhood of 
Jesus is full of tranquil and immortal light. 

VI 

When He was twelve years old He was taken by His parents on pil- 
grimage to the Temple at Jerusalem. In the crowd and confusion 
of the return journey He was lost. They supposed Him to be with 
friends among the pilgrims. But when they missed Him they went 
back to the city, seeking Him everywhere. After three days they 
found Him in the Temple among the teachers, hearing them and 
asking them questions. His mother gently reproved him for the 
anxiety He had caused. But He answered quietly: “ Why were you 
anxious ? Did you not know that I must be in my Father’s house. 
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and about my Father’s business ? ” Already the sense of His relation 
to God, of His divine mission in the world, had dawned within the 
soul of the heavenly boy. The Holy Spirit, given to Him beyond 
measure, was drawing Him into the consecrated path of the world’s 
Redeemer — that path which led through His ministry of reconcilia- 
tion, His sufferings and trials and spiritual victories, to His sacrificial 
death on the cross and His triumphant resurrection from the dead. 
Thus, according to the Scriptures, in meekness and obedience and 
seeking for the truth, began the human life of the Son of God, the 
founder and heart of Christianity. 



CHAPTER III 


JESUS AND JOHN THE BAPTIST 
By The Rev. Prof, E. F. Scott, D.D. 


The work of Jesus is inseparably connected with the great prophet who went before Him. 
John the Baptist was himself an impressive figure strongly influencing the life of his time. 

To him Jesus went to be baptized. 

A FTER His visit to the Temple as a boy of twelve a veil 
/% descends on the life of Jesus, and is never lifted until the 
^ jL opening of His public work. It may be inferred that those 
years of His youth and early manhood were marked by no 
outstanding incident. These were the years in which His nature 
unfolded itself, but the process was an inward and silent one. The 
world knew nothing of the marvellous growth until it suddenly 
beheld the flower. 

For those formative years of Jesus no place could have been more 
fitting than the little hill-town of Nazareth. It lay open to the sky, 
with a lovely prospect all around it, and great mountains in the 
distance. It was one of those quiet places where men have leisure 
for their own thoughts, and yet was no mere isolated village. Close 
beside it ran the highway from Syria to Egypt, always dusty with 
the march of soldiers and the passage of merchants’ caravans between 
famous cities. As it looked down like a watch-tower on the busy 
life of the present, so it was kept mindful of the past. The plain of 
Esdraelon, which was spread out beneath it, had been the chief 
battle-ground of the East for two thousand years. Nation after 
nation had risen or fallen on that plain, and every field in it had its 
legends and memories. It was in such surroundings, outside of the 
great world and yet in the full current of its life, that Jesus grew to 
manhood. 

The Jewish religion was founded on a book, and for this reason 
education was more widely diffused in Palestine than in any other 
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country. Every synagogue had a school attached to it, and the syna- 
gogue itself was not so much a place of worship as a school, for the 
lifelong study of the Law. Jesus received this Jewish education. 
We know from His recorded teaching that He was saturated with the 
thought of the Old Testament, and had learned to model His own 
speech on its pure and noble language. His education, in the 
narrower sense, was limited to the one l^ok, but He had mastered 
it, and it was the greatest book in the world. 

In due time He took up the calling which had probably come 
down in His family for generations. Joseph does not appear in the 
main narrative of the Gospels, and on two occasions when his name 
would naturally have been most prominent it is not mentioned 
(Mark iii. 3; vi. 3). From this we can gather that at some time 
before the beginning of the ministry he had died. The chief respon- 
sibility for the household thus fell on the eldest son, who now be- 
came Himself “ the carpenter.” Work in a handicraft was highly 
esteemed among the Jews, and the carpenter would be one of the 
leading craftsmen of the town, and would hold an honourable 
place. The early life of Jesus has sometimes been pictured as one of 
grinding poverty, but this is far from the truth. It may be inferred 
from the Gospels that He had sacrificed much when He left His 
home in Nazareth and became a wandering teacher. His position 
was one of dignity and comfort, perhaps of modest wealth, when He 
decided to give up everything for the cause of God. 

There have been many attempts to explain the mind of Jesus by 
the influences that played on Him during those years at Nazareth. 
Whole libraries have been written about the discipline of the syna- 
gogue in His time, and the various schools of thought with which He 
may have had some acquaintance. Certainly He was responsive, as 
few have been, to all suggestions of truth. We may be sure that in 
after years, as on that visit to the Temple, He was often in the com- 
pany of wise men, both hearing them and asking them questions. 
But those impulses from without, whatever they may have been, had 
little to do with making him what He was. It is very significant that 
his brother James, who had grown up along with Him and had 
passed through the selfsame training, became the leader of that 
branch of the Christian Church which held fast to the old Jewish 
traditions. James, with his earnest but narrow piety, was the natural 
product of the home at Nazareth. Why was Jesus so different ? 
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The forces that moulded Him had their springs in His own being. 
Even if we knew everything about the outward influences, we should 
find no explanation of the miracle of His life. 

So for thirty years He lived at Nazareth, working as a carpenter, 
observing the world around Him, communing with God and His own 
soul. He knew that He was appointed to a great task, but was con- 
tent to wait and to prepare Himself silently, until the divine call 
should come to Him. It came at last through a prophet, a man sent 
from God, who had suddenly appeared in the wilderness. 

Centuries had passed since a prophet had arisen in Israel. There 
had been hundreds of teachers, eloquent and gifted, but their wisdom 
was plainly at second hand. None of them had made men feel, as 
the prophets had done, that he was speaking with his own voice, out 
of an immediate vision. The nation had resigned itself to living on 
its past. A feeling was abroad, as it is so often on the very eve of a 
great revolution, that God had spoken His last word. Then all at 
once the rumour went over the land that a prophet had come again, 
with a new and wonderful message. 

His name was John, and he was the son of an aged priest, 
Zacharias. Even as a child he had been extraordinary, and when 
he grew to manhood had taken to living by himself, in the desert 
region that lies north-east of the Dead Sea. He supported himself 
on the chance food he could procure in that wild country, and wore 
a shaggy garment of camel’s hair. At last he came forward with a 
proclamation: “ Repent, for the Kingdom of God is at hand.” 
Numbers of people went out to see and hear him, and finally he 
drew multitudes from every part of Palestine. Though he was now 
the most famous man in the country he preserved his old habits, and 
stayed in his hermitage beside the Jordan. Those who wished to 
listen to him had themselves to seek him out. 

John not only brought a message but practised a religious rite 
which made a powerful impression on the minds of the people. 
He required of those who came to him and accepted his teaching 
that they should be immersed by him in the waters of the river. 
By this symbolic act they were supposed to undergo a spiritual 
cleansing which made them capable of a new life. From his per- 
formance of this rite, which was then a novel and mysterious one, 
John was known as “ the Baptizer.” 

Little is told us of the work of John, but we can perceive that it 
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had two outstanding features. He aimed, on the one hand, at a 
return to the prophetic idea that religion consists, above all, in right 
conduct. Jewish piety had come to be wholly bound up with the 
ceremonies ordained by the Law of Moses. With the Law John had 
no quarrel, but he insisted, as the prophets had done, that the moral 
demands were primary. Pious observances were of little avail unless 
men were striving in their actual lives to be pure and just and 
merciful. On the other hand, he took up the ideas of the so-called 
apocalyptic books. Within our own time a large number of these 
strange books have been recovered, and they throw a flood of light 
on the teaching of John and of Jesus after him. We now know that 
for the two previous centuries a form of belief had been growing up 
which fell in with the pessimistic mood of the time and made a wide 
appeal. It was believed that the world’s history would divide itself 
into two ages — the present age, in which the forces of evil were all- 
powerful, and the coming age, when God would establish His rule. 
This happy time in the future was known as the Kingdom, or, more 
properly, the Reign of God. It was to be ushered in suddenly and 
miraculously by God Himself or by His Messiah, and would be pre- 
ceded by a Judgment in which the wicked would be destroyed, while 
the righteous would be set apart for eternal life in a new world. 
John declared that this hoped-for Kingdom of God was close at 
hand. The Judgment was to take place almost immediately, and 
men must make haste and change their lives if they were to stand, 
without fear, before the Judge. 

John came forward, then, as the herald of the Kingdom, and his 
baptism was meant as a kind of passport. Those who had received 
it would be able, in the coming Judgment, to point to it as evidence 
that they had repented of their sins, and had taken their place among 
God’s people. But his message of the nearness of the Kingdom was 
only the lever by which John tried to effect a moral reformation. 
To be sure, there was nothing very profound or fundamental in his 
moral ideas. He told men that they must be honest in their dealings 
and considerate to others. The rich were to give to the poor; tax- 
gatherers were to exact no more than their legal due; soldiers were 
not to practise blackmail and robbery. There was little in this 
teaching that foreshadowed the Sermon on the Mount, but in his 
main contention that religion must show its fruits in a better life 
John was truly preparing the way for Jesus. 
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John comes and goes like a meteor. We know that he worked long 
enough to create a deep impression, and to gather round him a body 
of disciples. For several centuries afterwards we have fitful glimpses 
of a religious sect which called itself by his name. But it does not 
appear that his activity lasted more than a few months in all. During 
that time he was revered by the people at large as a great prophet, 
but no man could speak out as fearlessly as he did without arousing 
many enemies. The official religious leaders held aloof from him. 
Herod Antipas, to whom the Romans allowed the title of King of 
Galilee, was afraid of his growing influence. Finally, it came to 
Herod’s ears that the prophet had dared to denounce him for his 
immoral life, and on this he had him arrested. John disappeared 
within the lonely fortress of Machjerus, but not until an incident 
had happened which made him for ever memorable in the world’s 
history. 

He was teaching one day beside the Jordan, with a multitude 
listening, when a stranger came up to him and asked to be baptized. 
This was Jesus, who had heard in Nazareth of the new prophet, and 
had made the long journey to see him for Himself. At that moment, 
when He stepped out from the crowd and asked for baptism. He first 
became visible to the world, in which He has ever since been the 
central figure. It is not surprising that the imagination of later 
times dwelt on the incident, and surrounded it with marvellous cir- 
cumstance. But we can infer from Mark, our oldest record, that 
John thought of Jesus merely as one of his crowd of converts, and 
that he never saw Him again after that brief minute or two when he 
performed the baptismal rite. He had done his greatest action, as 
men so often do, without ever suspecting it. For Jesus, however, 
that moment of His baptism marked the turning-point of His life. 
He seems afterwards to have described to His disciples how He had 
a strange experience as He came out from the river: the heavens 
opened and a dove descended on Him, while He heard a voice saying: 
“ Thou art my beloved Son.” In that solemn hour, when He dedi- 
cated Himself to the service of God, He became conscious that He had 
received a special call. Thoughts and feelings that had been working 
in His mind for years were suddenly made luminous. He knew that 
a supreme duty was laid on Him, to which He must henceforth devote 
His life. 

In His baptism, then, Jesus felt Himself called by God. He had 
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come from Nazareth with no other purpose than to hear the message 
of the great prophet, but now it was revealed to Him that He also had 
a commission, far higher than that of John. What it was He could 
not yet perceive clearly, and He needed an interval of retirement in 
which He might ponder on this amazing thing that had happened 
to Him. So immediately after His baptism He withdrew still further 
into the wilderness, and there, we are told. He remained forty days 
and underwent a threefold temptation. The Devil appeared to Him 
and urged Him first to stay His hunger by changing stones into 
bread, then to satisfy His ambition by seizing the empire of the 
world, finally to cast Himself from the pinnacle of the Temple, and 
so convince men once for all that He was a supernatural being. 

The story is a perplexing one, but we need not doubt that it 
truly describes, in vivid pictorial language, the conflict that was 
fought out in the soul of Jesus. He thought of the task which lay 
before Him, and of the two different paths by which He might 
travel. One of them would involve Him in pain and difficulty, while 
the other was far easier, and would lead, apparently, to the same 
end. He was drawn to this easier way by all His human inclinations, 
and was tempted to choose it. Why should He submit Himself to 
want and hardship when He might avoid them ? Might He not help 
the world most if He occupied a high position, and had riches and 
earthly power at His command ? Would not His message be accepted 
more readily if men were compelled to believe in Him by some con- 
spicuous miracle ? Such were the temptations that crowded in upon 
Him, but He put them all aside, and resolved that He would trust 
wholly in the invisible spiritual forces. Their operation might be 
slow and uncertain, but He saw that by them alone could He finally 
conquer. The life of Jesus, as we know it from this time onward, is 
the best commentary on the story of the temptation. Once for all, 
at the very outset of His work. He chose the difficult path, and He 
followed it without wavering, until it brought Him to the cross. 

From His retirement in the wilderness He returned to Galilee and 
began His mission. In the interval John the Baptist had been thrown 
into prison, and the field was thus left open to Him. There was no 
danger of mistaking the later prophet for a mere rival or subordinate 
of John. At the same time it was made apparent to Him from the 
first that His way was beset with danger. John the Baptist, though 
he seemed to be the nation’s hero, had made shipwreck when his 
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work was just beginning, and his successor must be prepared for a 
similar fate. There are many indications that Jesus, at the height 
of His success, was always mindful of John in his dungeon. It has 
often been supposed that he set out with the confident hope of a 
smooth and prosperous voyage and that disaster came on him as a 
terrible surprise. But he knew from the first what he was 
undertaking. Hatred and calamity had been the lot of every 
prophet. 

It might have been expected that Jesus, when He entered on His 
work, would have tried as far as possible to imitate the methods of 
John. He admired John above all other men, and had seen for Him- 
self how He had impressed the people. Was it not evident that in 
this way only could the Kingdom of God be effectively proclaimed ? 
But He realized, with His absolute sincerity of nature, that He must 
be true to Himself, and go about His work in His own way. His 
character was different from John’s; His task was different; He had 
other conceptions of God’s will with men. So instead of making His 
abode in some lonely place and requiring men to seek Him, He went 
out to them. He practised no solemn rite like that of baptism, but 
was content simply to teach and persuade. He did not model Him- 
self on the ancient prophets in His dress and habits and manner of 
speech, but lived the ordinary life of His time. He ate and drank 
like the people around Him, spoke in the everyday language, made 
use of the ideas with which everybody was familiar. His aim was 
always to avoid formality and to do nothing for the sake of notoriety 
and effect. Conscious though He was of a supreme call. He never 
tried for a moment to be anything but His natural self. 

We need not wonder, therefore, that so little is told us of the 
beginning of the ministry which was to change the world. The 
oldest account has nothing to say except that “ He came into Galilee, 
announcing the Kingdom of God.” Very likely the work went on 
for a considerable time without attracting any notice whatever. 
Jesus made no effort to catch the public attention. He passed from 
village to village along the borders of the lake, conversing with men 
and women whom He met, and now and then addressing some little 
group in a quiet way. He seems to have kept away from Nazareth, 
perhaps because it lay at some distance, but more likely because He 
felt the necessity of breaking loose from His old ties. Later on we 
hear how His family sought to withdraw Him from His work, and if 
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he had started in Nazareth they would have put difficulties in His 
way from the very beginning. 

It was in that obscure initial period that He seems to have won His 
earliest followers — two pairs of brothers — Simon and Andrew, 
James and John. We might infer from the Gospel account that as 
soon as He caught sight of them He bade them follow Him and they 
obeyed, but it can hardly be doubted that He had already made their 
acquaintance. He impressed them so deeply that they decided to 
give up their trade as fishermen and throw in their lot with Him. 
They were His first, and for some time His only converts, and con- 
tinued ever afterwards to be not merely His disciples but His most 
intimate friends. 

He was now a leader, though His following as yet was limited to 
four men. What was the nature of His enterprise To all appear- 
ance He merely took up the message of John. Like John, He declared 
that the Kingdom of God, the new age in which God alone would 
reign, was close at hand, and in view of its nearness He called on men 
to repent. But His message from the very outset was radically dif- 
ferent from that of John. While He repeated John’s announcement 
in almost the selfsame words He gave it a deeper import, which all 
His teaching was intended to explain and illustrate. On the one 
hand, by the Kingdom of God John had meant nothing more than 
the happier age in the future, when Israel would be freed from 
enemies and the righteous would enjoy peace and prosperity. Jesus 
also looked for a new age, but His mind was occupied wholly with 
its moral and spiritual aspects. A time was coming when men would 
know God as their Father, and find their one joy in serving Him. 
His Will would be done on earth as it is in heaven. Sometimes it is 
said that Jesus rested everything on a hope which we now know to 
have been mistaken ; He looked for the speedy advent of a golden 
age which is still as distant as ever after two thousand years, and 
which may never dawn in this world at all. But His real thought is 
not to be confused with the imaginative forms in which He clothed 
it. When He spoke of the Kingdom of God He did not conceive it, 
as John apparently did, in a merely outward, material way. He 
thought of a condition of things when men would know God and 
trust Him, when their own will would be in perfect harmony with 
the Divine Will. On the other hand, when John called for repentance 
he had nothing in mind but a change of conduct, more or less super- 
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ficial. Men were to give up their evil habits and set higher standards 
before them. For Jesus, repentance meant nothing less than a com- 
plete renewal. “ You must become,” He said, “ like little children ” ; 
you must start again from the very beginning, with a new disposi- 
tion and a new outlook on the world. For that matter. He was always 
insisting that without this change of heart all moral reform was worse 
than useless. The man who lives respectably, while inwardly he is 
still false and unclean and self-seeking, has only added hypocrisy 
to his other sins. Thus while He repeated John’s proclamation, Jesus 
transformed it. The call to repentance in view of the Kingdom of 
God became the watchword of a new religion. 
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CHAPTER IV 


JESUS IN GALILEE 

By The Rev. Prof. E. F. Scott, D.D. 

It was in His native province of Galilee that yesus began His Ministry. Here, as 
He walked by the lake and over the gentle slopes of the hills He gathered a little company 
of disciples, who loved Him as He healed the sick and helped the outcast, 

J ESUS had now entered on His ministry, and its course would 
be much easier to trace if we knew how long it lasted. The 
Fourth Gospel would seem to suggest a period of about three 
years. From the other Gospels we may infer that the time was 
much shorter, though nothing is definitely said as to its duration. 
We are told, however, that once in the earlier part of the ministry 
the disciples ate ears of corn as they passed through the fields on 
a Sabbath day. It was at Passover season that the corn ripened in 
Palestine, and there was therefore at least one Passover before that 
final one in which Jesus died. His period of active work may have 
been eighteen months in all, or perhaps a little longer. There is a 
similar uncertainty as to His age. Luke declares that at the time of 
His baptism He was “about thirty years old”; but this implies 
nothing more than that He was past His first youth and had not yet 
reached middle age. We read in John’s Gospel that the people once 
said to Him: “ Thou art not yet fifty years old,” and from this it 
has been concluded that He was a man well over forty. But here 
again we have only a vague way of saying that He was a compara- 
tively youthful man, though He may have looked older than His 
years. His age at the beginning of the ministry may have been 
thirty-two, or possibly thirty-five. 

Whatever may have been its duration, the ministry appears to 
fall into four well-defined periods, and the story becomes more 
intelligible when this framework is borne in mind. First there was 
the period of teaching in Galilee; next an interval of wandering 
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outside of Galilee, in the region to the north; then another time of 
journeying, but now with the fixed purpose of going up to Jerusalem; 
finally, the brief and fatal sojourn in that city. By far the longest of 
these periods was that which was spent in Galilee. The time that 
Jesus passed outside of the little province may not have amounted to 
more than two or three months altogether. 

Galilee in those days was a region by itself. It was cut off from 
Judea by the semi-pagan district of Samaria, and its people, though 
patriotic Jews, had developed their own special customs and character- 
istics, not to mention a dialect of their own. Their religion, while 
it was strictly in keeping with the Law, was of a less rigid type than 
that of the Judeans, who lived under the immediate shadow of the 
Temple and the rabbinical schools. It meant much for the success 
of Jesus’s teaching that His lot was cast among this devout but open- 
hearted people. As a frontier province Galilee had many fordgn 
residents, and a whole cluster of Gentile settlements, known as the 
Decapolis, had grown up along its borders. Greek art and philo- 
sophy were eagerly cultivated in several of these cities, and it has 
been suggested that the thought of Jesus may have owed something 
to the foreign influences. This, however, is improbable. The Jewish 
and Gentile populations did not mingle with one another, and the 
work of Jesus lay almost wholly among His Jewish countrymen, who 
dwelt for the most part in villages and small towns, and were 
engaged in agriculture, sheep-farming, fishing and the various 
handicrafts. 

Shortly after He entered on His work He fixed on one of those 
little Galilean towns as His centre, always returning to it, although 
He never remained there for more than a short time. This town was 
Capernaum, which lay on the western edge of the Lake of Galilee, 
near its northern end. It was admirably suited for His purpose, since 
it was nearly in the middle of the province, and offered access by 
boat to the communities that were strung out, almost continuously, 
along the lake shore. He seems, however, to have been drawn to it 
by the accident that it was the town of Simon Peter. When he be- 
came a disciple Peter was already a married man, with a house of 
his own, to which he could invite Jesus as his guest. This house of 
Peter in Capernaum was the home of Jesus, so far as He had a home, 
during the period of His ministry. It was a poor man’s house, rudely 
put together with mud and unhewn stone, near the wharf where 
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the boats came in, but it is associated with some of the world’s most 
cherished memories. It stands out far grander in our imagination 
than any palace or cathedral that has ever been. 

Jesus as yet had no following except the two pairs of brothers, and 
no one suspected, as He moved quietly among the farms and villages, 
that a greater than John had now appeared. But when He settled in 
Capernaum and had wider opportunities of announcing His message. 
He began to make a singular impression. The feeling that there was 
something marvellous about Him seems to have first sprung up on a 
definite occasion. It was customary in a Jewish synagogue to take 
notice of any stranger who might be present, and to invite him, if 
he were so minded, to address the company. On a Sabbath day in 
Capernaum this request was made to Jesus and He began to speak. 
As He proceeded the people listened to Him with amazement. Here 
was a teaching quite different from any they had heard from the 
official rabbis. It went directly to the heart, and was stamped, as 
everyone felt, with authority. This speaker did not merely repeat 
what He had heard from others, but seemed to bear a commission 
from God Himself. The wonder He excited by His teaching was 
deepened by the mysterious power He seemed to possess as a healer. 
On that very day in the synagogue a man was present who was 
afflicted with one of those nervous maladies which were set down, 
by the superstition of the time, to the agency of a demon. A con- 
vulsion came on him while Jesus was speaking, but a few words from 
Jesus calmed him and restored him to his right mind. The people 
could hardly wait till the Sabbath was over to bring their sick 
friends on beds and stretchers to the door of Peter’s house. Jesus 
came out to them, and by His voice and touch many of them were 
immediately cured. 

It is very evident all through the story that Jesus would have pre- 
ferred not to exercise that strange power of healing which resided 
in him. He could not but feel that His reputation as a wonder-worker 
conveyed a false idea of His mission. Again and again we find Him 
complaining that men were more interested in His miracles than in 
His message. Even in those early days at Capernaum He quickly 
realized that He was being distracted from His true work, and left 
the town abruptly and almost stealthily in order to recover His 
full liberty of action. 

The report of Him, however, had now spread far and wide. He 
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had come to Capernaum an unknown man, but from this time on- 
ward He found Himself the object of eager curiosity. Wherever He 
appeared a crowd was sure to gather, and even as He passed from 
place to place along the highway He was accompanied by troops of 
people. Among those who followed Him were many who showed a 
genuine interest in His message, and from these He determined to 
form a band of disciples. On what principle He made His selection 
we do not know, but it would appear that for some time He was 
looking out for men whom He might attach to Himself in closer 
relationship. Several cases are recorded of men whom He wished to 
call and who refused, or whom He tested and found unfit. Of His 
disciples He required that they should break loose, as He had done, 
from old occupations and friendships, and devote themselves wholly 
to His cause. 

The four original converts, Simon and Andrew, James and John, 
were the nucleus of this company of twelve, and continued to be its 
foremost members. Simon f^rom the first took the leading place. 
He was passionate and impulsive, and had all the faults of his tem- 
perament, but more than made up for them by his sincerity and 
generosity and devotion. Jesus recognized the essential worth of the 
man by calling him Peter — the Rock or Foundation-stone. With 
the exception of Peter few of the disciples seem to have possessed 
marked gifts or personality; and this is not surprising since they were 
all chosen out of the narrow circle that happened to be drawn to 
Jesus in the early days. Christian art and poetry have pictured them 
to us as almost superhuman figures, but we are doubtless to think of 
them as plain artisans and peasants, of an earnest religious spirit, who 
would have remained utterly obscure if it had not been for their 
association with Jesus. After His death almost all of them fell com- 
pletely out of sight, and when our Gospels were written, forty or 
fifty years afterwards, there was even some doubt as to their names. 
One of them, Judas Iscariot, has indeed achieved an evil immor- 
tality. Why Jesus selected this man who was to betray Him has 
always been one of the riddles of the Gospel history, and many fan- 
tastic theories have been put forward to answer it. The true explana- 
tion is, we may be sure, that Judas at the beginning was sincere and 
eager like the rest. His baser nature had yielded for the time being 
to the charm of Jesus, though gradually it regained the mastery. 

In forming His company of disciples Jesus only followed the prac- 
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ticc of His day. It was not an age of books, and a teacher who had 
some new truth to impart had to work through living men who had 
themselves listened to Him. Jesus was aware, too, that the best part 
of His teaching could only be communicated in this way. His moral 
perceptions. His attitude to life. His perfect trust in God, could not 
be set forth by any formal instruction. He needed men who should 
live with Him from day to day, and whom He could mould and in- 
spire by His personal influence. While He thus trained the disciples 
He intended that they in their turn should teach others. We shall 
find that in His lifetime He only employed them once, and then in 
a limited way, for missionary work. But we have always to remem- 
ber that within the brief span of His ministry He was only able to 
foreshadow the full purpose that was in His mind. 

The following of Jesus was by no means confined to the inner 
group of disciples. It is evident that before His death there were at 
least some hundreds of people who looked on Him as their Master. 
They did not form an organized body, but were united in loyalty 
to Him and were prepared to carry on His work. It has too often 
been assumed that the Church of a later day grew out of nothing, 
and that Jesus in His lifetime saw little result from His labour. But 
the truth appears to be that He was the leader of a movement which 
was always growing. If He had lived only a short time longer it 
might have swept with irresistible force over the land. This was 
what His enemies recognized when they decided at all costs to put 
Him to death. 

After the calling of the disciples He set out on a journey which 
took Him through the greater part of Galilee and must have occupied 
weeks or even months. He travelled on foot from place to place, 
addressing groups of people wherever He found them — ^in fields and 
market-places and private houses, and on the Sabbath in the syna- 
gogue. Everywhere He received an eager welcome, and the simple 
needs of Himself and Hisdisciples were easily provided for by chance 
hospitality on the way. Reports concerning Him had now spread 
far beyond Galilee, and strangers from every district of Palestine 
flocked in to hear Him. This interest in Him may partly have sprung 
from political motives; indeed, we are expressly told in John’s 
Gospel that a movement was at one time on foot to make Him a king. 
The intense national feeling that was to bring about the great revolt 
from Rome a generation later was already active, and fiery spirits 
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would easily confuse the hope for the Kingdom of God with the 
desire for an earthly kingdom. Jesus was Himself aware that He had 
to guard against this danger, and His knowledge of it is the key to 
much that is otherwise puzzling in His action. But all our accounts 
make it clear that the interest in Him was in the main a genuine 
religious one. Those whom He attracted were not revolutionaries 
but the common people, who had been neglected by their official 
teachers, and who now welcomed a message which made the higher 
things of life real and simple. There are times in the history of every 
nation when the spiritual instincts are peculiarly keen. Just as there 
are sudden outbursts of literary and artistic activity, of commercial 
enterprise, of invention and discovery, so there are those waves (and 
how they are set in motion we cannot tell) of spiritual life. From 
the reception given to John the Baptist and now to Jesus after him, 
we may infer that one of those impulses of religious revival was at 
this time throbbing in Palestine. The seed had fallen on good 
ground. 

It is wrong, however, to make too much of this welcome given to 
Jesus. That early period of His ministry has often been painted as a 
sunny springtime, when the future looked radiant with promise, 
and He never doubted that the Kingdom of God would presently 
come in. But we can see, when we look more closely, that there 
were clouds in the sky from the first. He could perceive that with 
all their curiosity about His message the mass of the people were not 
responding to it in the way He desired. As He Himself once described 
it, they were like children at play, turning eagerly from one kind 
of religion to another as to a new game. Those places where He had 
laboured most — Capernaum, Chorazin, Bethsaida — took all His warn- 
ings lightly, and showed no sign of any real change. Not only did 
He see that much of His success was superficial, but powerful opposi- 
tion had now arisen. From the outset the strict and influential sect 
of Pharisees had looked askance on the new teacher. Their dislike 
was due in some measure to His growing influence, but still more to 
their conviction that the Law would be in danger if His ideas pre- 
vailed. Something like a conspiracy against Him soon began to form 
itself. He was shadowed by spies who reported all His doings, and 
tried to prejudice the minds of the people. They accused Him of 
loose living and irreligious habits, and insinuated, above all, that 
His strange power of healing was due to nothing else than collusion 
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with the Devil. This charge of witchcraft, as we know from lurid 
chapters of Christian history, has always found easy credence in a 
superstitious age. Joan of Arc, Roger Bacon, a pioneer of science, 
Faust, an inventor of printing, and many other noble benefactors of 
the race, were condemned in their own time as agents of Satan. A 
similar rumour was circulated about Jesus, and was widely believed. 

It was the miracles which exposed Him to suspicion in His own 
day; and in modern times, for very different reasons, they have 
served to discredit our record of Him. The laws of nature admit of 
no disturbance, and since the idea of miracle bulks so largely in 
the Gospels, we are told that they cannot be regarded as sober his- 
tory. Now it has to be granted that the age was not a scientific one, 
and that many of the so-called miracles were probably due to natural 
causes. It may be granted, too, that the miraculous element in some 
of the stories has been heightened in the telling. Everyone knows 
how a remarkable incident becomes always more wonderful as it 
passes from mouth to mouth, and when we compare the later 
Gospels with the earlier ones we can trace this tendency to enhance 
the miracles. But when all deductions are made there is no room for 
doubt that Jesus performed actions which impressed the onlookers 
as miraculous. A large part of each Gospel is occupied with them, 
and they are so interwoven with the narrative that they cannot be 
removed from it. All the testimonies agree that it was this unac- 
countable factor in His work that chiefly struck His contemporaries. 

But it is an error to take the miracles as if they were all on the 
same footing and must stand or fall together. Some of them, especi- 
ally those which are meant to illustrate Jesus’s power over nature, 
may be explained from chance or coincidence. The story of His 
calming the storm may have grown out of a natural incident: He 
was asleep in the boat when a violent gust swept over the lake, and 
it passed away at the very moment when He awakened. Other 
miracles, such as the feeding of the five thousand and the walking 
on the sea, might be classed with the parables. Whatever the original 
incidents may have been, they are presented as symbolical pictures 
of the saving work of Jesus. By far the most numerous miracles and 
the best attested are those of healing, and especially of mental 
healing. In that age, as we have seen, all nervous maladies were set 
down to actual possession by a demon. When the mind was gravely 
affected it was supposed that a number of evil spirits had entered 
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into the victim and robbed him of his proper identity. The mad- 
man of Gadara had a legion of demons; seven had been cast out of 
Mary Magdalene, to whom Christian legend has done a cruel in- 
justice by making her a woman of vicious life. The “ seven devils ” 
imply nothing more than that she suffered at one time from acute 
hysteria. Our Gospels assume that Jesus healed mental disease be- 
cause He controlled the invisible beings who caused it ; and though 
we need not now accept the explanation we need have no doubt as 
to the fact. In His voice and touch, in His very presence, there was a 
mysterious calming influence. He was able to create the faith which 
put hidden forces of recovery into motion. As we are now coming 
to realize, the mind has its own ways of mastering the body, and 
when rightly directed can overcome many ailments that might seem 
to be purely physical. Who can prescribe a limit to this healing 
power of the mind when it was under the spell of such a wonderful 
personality as Jesus ? 

It may be that all His miracles were works of healing, and that out 
of these grew the belief that the whole world of nature was subject 
to Him, even while He lived on earth. But when we thus reduce the 
fact of His miracles to its due proportions it becomes not less but far 
more significant. Those marvellous healings were not due to some 
mere magic, but to the spiritual power which He breathed out from 
Him. They bear witness to His invincible faith, and to the confidence 
He inspired to poor suffering souls that they had come in contact 
with a divine love and strength. The miracles He wrought in His 
lifetime were all of a piece with the miracles of His saving power 
after His death. 

It was as a teacher, however, that Jesus went forth on His mission 
over Galilee. He was anxious to avoid the reputation of a mere 
wonder-worker, and exerted His healing power as rarely as possible, 
and only when His compassion was strongly moved. Again and 
again He enjoined secrecy on those whom He healed, lest He should 
have no time left to Him for His chosen work. Much of His teaching 
was given privately to His own little band of disciples, as they trav- 
elled from one place to another or took their simple meal with Him 
at the end of the day. We are told that on one memorable occasion, 
just after He had called them. He led them to a hill-top and explained 
the nature of the new life to which they were now committed. This 
manifesto has been preserved in the “ Sermon on the Mount,” 
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though in its present form it was not all spoken at a single time. 
The original discourse has been supplemented by a large number of 
sayings uttered in the hearing of His disciples while they attended 
Him in His journeys through Galilee. 

Yet His teaching was by no means confined to the personal 
followers whom He was training to carry on His work. He addressed 
Himself to all who cared to listen, and especially to the common 
people, who had hitherto been neglected. It is indeed a grave per- 
version of the Gospel history to think of Jesus as working solely in 
the interests of one particular class. More than once He was the 
guest of wealthy Pharisees. He passed His warmest eulogy on a 
military officer. He would gladly have admitted a young magis- 
trate who had great possessions to His company of personal disciples. 
From one very interesting notice in Luke’s Gospel we learn that a 
number of women of good social position contributed out of their 
means to the support of His work. Without their help it could hardly 
have been carried on, and perhaps they were the most devoted of all 
His followers. They were the only mourners who in the end accom- 
panied Him to the grave. To represent His mission as in any sense a 
class movement is to misunderstand it altogether. What He sought 
for was the humble, receptive spirit, and if He worked by preference 
among the poor it was because among them He most often found it. 
Their better instincts had not been warped by luxury and prejudice 
and self-conceit. They were in daily contact with the hard facts of 
life, and could feel the need of a God who would help them. If they 
knew little they were at least aware of their ignorance and were 
willing to learn. 

Addressed as it chiefly was to the common people. His teaching 
was quite unconventional. Questions were put to Him, and He 
answered them. Some little incident happened, and He showed how 
it illustrated a great principle. His advice was sought on all kinds 
of difficulties, and He gave it freely. It was His one aim to make His 
message real and intelligible to ordinary men, and compel them to 
feel that it touched their actual life. That was why He expressed 
Himself so often in parables. This mode of teaching has always been 
popular in the East, and was largely employed by the Jewish rabbis 
in Jesus’ own time. He adopted it because He found that by this 
means He could best impress the truth on the minds of common 
people. Ignorant as they were, they could understand a simple story. 
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and perceive in the light of it that those great ideas He was trying to 
enforce were no mere theories. A father loves his erring son and 
joyfully welcomes him home; may not God also have a welcome for 
the sinner ? A shepherd counts his sheep and knows at once when 
one is missing; need we doubt that God is mindful of each individual 
soul ? As time went on Jesus threw His teaching more and more into 
the form of parables, and the people used to listen to Him with 
delight for hours together. He possessed in a wonderful degree the 
gifts of the poet and story-teller. As we have them now His parables 
are only reported in bare outline; but even so they are unequalled 
in beauty and variety and charm. As we read them we see the fields 
and hills of Galilee reflected as in clear water. All the life of that 
ancient world, with its splendour and poverty, its feasts and calam- 
ities and homely struggle, becomes real again after two thousand 
years. 

In its substance the teaching of Jesus was bound up with His 
message of the Kingdom of God. He declared that the new and 
glorious age was coming, and called on men to prepare for it by 
living already as if it were come. They were no longer to set their 
hearts on earthly possessions, for all these things would lose their 
value. They were to think and act by new standards, looking always 
to what was great and honourable in God’s sight, and making this 
the measure by which they tested everything. In their attitude to 
one another they were to recognize that every man is made in the 
image of God and is worthy of love and reverence. No one must 
use another as a mere tool for his own ends. No one must think 
lightly even of his humblest neighbour. Indeed, it is the poor, the 
weak, the suflFering whom we must care for most. Their need gives 
them a claim upon us, greater than that of our immediate kinsmen 
and friends. By our kindness to them we help not only them but 
ourselves, for we grow in those attributes of love and justice and 
forgiveness by which, in our little earthly life, we can resemble God. 
He makes His sun to shine on the evil and the good alike. He 
showers His benefits on us without thought of a return. We can try 
in our own action to be true children of our Father who is in heaven. 

One thing on which Jesus was always insisting was that goodness 
has no value unless it springs from within. Our acts must be the 
natural outcome of pure desires, right motives, a purified will. It 
has often been assumed that He set Himself to lay down a number of 
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rules for the conduct of life in its various aspects, and the complaint 
is made that for many important duties He has left no clear direc- 
tions. But His whole object was to show that goodness is not a 
matter of obeying stated laws. The one thing that we require is a 
new will, which will guide us of its own accord to all that is right. 
When this new will is present in us we can make our own laws. And 
the secret of it is nothing else than a true faith in God. When we 
know God as our Father, and put our trust in Him, and try to obey 
Him, our nature is changed. Our own will becomes one with the 
will of God. 

Such were the things that Jesus taught, and He gave them mean- 
ing and reality by His own life. No falsehood or cruelty or baseness 
could endure His presence. He was free from any shadow of self- 
seeking, and had given up the prizes and comforts of life for the 
sake of His higher aims. Wherever He went He made friends of those 
whom the world had rejected, and by His confidence in them won 
them back to self-respect and right living. Many who perhaps 
understood little of His marvellous teaching could respond to the 
goodness and nobleness that shone out in His own character. Even 
those poor degraded creatures who seemed to be possessed with evil 
spirits could feel that He cared for them. An outcast woman to 
whom He had spoken words of forgiveness stole in behind Him as He 
reclined at supper, and wept over His feet. The lepers, who were 
fenced off under terrible penalties from all human contact, came up 
to Him without fear. That world into which He came was a hard and 
pitiless one, and in sunny Galilee, for the great mass of the people, 
life was a painful struggle. The peasants were ground down by the 
rich land-owners, and could never be sure of the next day’s bread. 
Whole classes were pronounced unclean by the grim Mosaic Law, 
and, under the sense that everyone despised them, grew embittered 
and vicious. No provision was made for those who could not fight 
their own battle. The blind and crippled were left to beg by the 
wayside ; widows and orphans had no resource but to sell themselves 
into some kind of slavery. To this dumb, suffering multitude the 
coming of Jesus was like a great light. As He moved among them, 
healing and comforting and speaking of the love of God, He seemed 
already to have brought in the new age. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 

By The Rev. Prof. J. A. FiNDtAV, M.A. 

whot hunun stories did Jesus tnoke known the heart of the Eternal, ff^ith what 
tireless patience Md He teach the Truth that would set men free. JVith what confidence 
and joy did He reveal the reality of Things unseen. 

(i) His Method 

J ESUS taught “ in parable ” — that is, by illustrations taken 
either from the processes of nature or from the life of man. 
It must be remembered that any kind of picturesque say- 
ing is called, in the Gospels, a “ parable.” Nature-parables are 
characteristic of the early Galilean ministry, whereas, as the Passion 
draws near, Jesus illustrates His teaching rather by the behaviour of 
men and women in common life. Mark describes the former as 
deliberately intended to discourage casual, shallow, or preoccupied 
hearers. In those days Jesus was embarrassed by dense crowds who 
revelled in “ miracles ” and wanted an exciting nationalist propa- 
ganda; He kept them at arm’s length, it is suggested, by “ parables ” 
which they were not expected to understand. So the “ parables ” 
of that period served a double purpose, to veil the truth from those 
who would pervert it, and to unveil to those who were of a less 
opinionated humour “ mysteries ” which could only be conveyed 
to their minds in figurative speech. Once He has succeeded in get- 
ting a breathing space, and attached an inner circle of disciples to 
Himself, Jesus becomes more expansive. 

The characteristics of what we may call the “ human ” parables 
are enlivening humour, unaffected pathos, and realism. To turn, as 
the present writer has often done, from the study of the Gospels to 
Virgil’s Mneid or the Greek tragedians, is to leave real life for 
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literature. Think of the portrait gallery of familiar types in the 
Gospel stories: the rich farmer who was a fool because he tried to 
be merry all by himself; the other rich man who thought the poor 
man at his door a mere blot on the landscape until the time came 
when he woke up to the fact that he wanted him, and tried to make 
out that they were old friends; the father beaming all over because his 
ne’er-do-well boy has come home, and the respectable elder brother, 
tired after his day’s work on the farm, getting cross and jealous 
because so much fuss is made of his less meritorious brother. We are 
so familiar with these stories that we do not appreciate their breath- 
taking audacity. We talk of prayer with bated breath; Jesus wishes 
to illustrate the meaning of true prayer, and tells us two stories, one 
of a peasant who finds it embarrassing to get up out of bed when a 
neighbour comes borrowing, the other about a cynical magistrate 
who allows himself to be browbeaten into doing the honest thing for 
once in a while by a shrewish widow, not because he cares for justice 
but simply because he is afraid of an aflPront to his dignity, which no 
one who saw him sitting on the bench afterwards would ever forget. 
There are no great passions or great crimes in these stories; in a few 
strokes these people are drawn to the life, and we know that we 
might meet them in the street any day. And yet they stand out 
against the background of eternity. In front, a friendly circle, a life 
so like our own that they seem no longer to be Eastern or old-world 
stories, behind a great ring of outer darkness. At one moment we 
laugh outright at the humours of these men and women, with all of 
whom we are made to sympathize, so human are they; then in a 
moment a word or phrase will shake our souls, and we look over the 
abyss. In this blending of commonplace and mystery, the stories of 
Jesus stand out from all the rest of the world’s literature; they are 
not merely like life; they are life, seen by the eyes of God. 

(2) His Teaching 

(a) ABOUT GOD 

It is obvious that Jesus taught the fatherhood of God, but what is 
there distinctive in His presentation of this truth which is not original 
to Him? The doctrine that God is the Father of Israel emerges in 
the Old Testament, though the image which appealed most to the 
prophets depicted Him rather as the Husband of His people collec- 
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tivcly. The phrase suggests exclusiveness; though God had created 
and called the Syrians and the Egyptians, they were not His peculiar 
possession. Isaiah xix. 25 (“ My people Egypt ”) and perhaps 
Jonah iv. lo-i i come nearest to universalism, but these passages are 
not in the main current. God is the kind of King who can rightly 
be called the Father of His people; as the Rabbis said, He is the 
Father of those who do His will. 

In the Gospels, on the other hand, God is thought of as the 
Father, who is obeyed, for love’s sake, as a King. The emphasis is 
different, and emphasis in a case like this is important. We are 
taught first to say “ Our Father,” and only then “ Thy Kingdom 
come.” In the Sermon on the Mount the Old Testament is defin- 
itely contradicted. The prophets said (compare the story of Elijah 
and Amos iv.) that God withheld rain from the disobedient; Jesus 
says “He sends His rain upon the just and the unjust '' The Father- 
hood of God is not dependent upon man’s recognition of that 
fatherhood ; it is a natural universal fact which nothing can alter so 
long as men are men. 

Though the sentence “ God is Love ” occurs nowhere in the 
Gospels, its idea is everywhere present. Jesus habitually argues back 
from the instincts of a true man when He is telling us what God is 
like. “ Is there a man among you who has a hundred sheep, and one 
of them wanders away ... so your Heavenly Father’s face is set 
against one of these little ones being lost ”; “ if ye then, being evil, 
know what is good to give your children, how much more will your 
Heavenly Father give good things to those that ask Him ? ” He 
moves from the known to the unknown; the fact of man’s fatherly 
love provides us with a starting-point and sure clue for our inquiry 
into the being of God. 

But God’s love is not merely benevolent, and there is a sterner 
side to the teaching of Jesus. At this point natural and revealed 
religion speak with one voice; God is not particularly anxious that 
we should be comfortable. There is wholesome truth in the saying 
“ There is nothing in the world really to be feared but love.” It is 
true that the God revealed by Jesus is fighting against disabling 
pain ; it is equally true that He will spare us, as He will spare Him- 
self, no pain that may be necessary for our redemption. The one 
thing He will never do is either to let us go, submit to the evil in us, 
or force us into a reluctant submission. 
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{b) ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

Rabbinic religion taught that man’s happiness depended upon 
his unforced obedience to the will of God, and on this point Jesus 
entirely concurred. The phrase “ the Kingdom of God ” (or 
“Heaven ”) is far more prominent in His teaching than in that of 
the Rabbis; it implies the willing submission of men in their in- 
dividual and corporate life to the sovereignty of God, and the 
consequences of that submission. It must be willing submission. 
God is indeed Almighty — just because there is nothing that love 
cannot do, except cease to be love. Love is “ almighty to create, 
almighty to renew.” In its narrower sphere human love shares 
God’s omnipotence; it is constantly creating new things and renew- 
ing old things, for all true love, human and divine, is one in quality ; 
our little love-candles are kindled at His flame. The difference be- 
tween man’s love and God’s love is that we can love only a very few 
people with such intensity that everything which happens to them 
happens to us; the God of Jesus loves everyone who has ever lived 
like that. The presence of the same love in God and man makes an 
incarnation possible, for in the power to love and be loved human 
and divine meet already. 

Love must be for ever creating, so God created man in His own 
image — that means to love Him back — and the universe for man’s 
sake. No one can love who is not also free to hate ; consequently the 
creation of free spirits involves the risk of failure, but this risk love 
must always run. But love which is almighty to create is almighty 
to renew, and God’s remedy for the rebellion of His children is not 
first justice, then, when justice has failed, love, but love and always 
more love. So far as the individual is concerned the “ Kingdom of 
God ” has come when he submits, of his own free will, to the 
sovereignty, the inexorable demand, of love. 

But the problem is not solved when a way of salvation has been 
opened to the individual man. If the power to love and be loved is 
the essence of all personal life, we cannot live to ourselves, or only 
to ourselves and God, for unless we could hinder one another we 
could not help one another. Consequently our relations with God 
and with each other are inextricably bound up together, and God 
cannot forgive us unless we are prepared to forgive one another. 
Nor is it enough that one by one the children should be induced to 
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come home; the far country itself must be reclaimed, or the children 
will be lost faster than they can be rescued. 

One of the most illuminating sayings of Jesus occurs only in the 
fourth Gospel; it is “ The Son can do nothing, but what He sees the 
Father doing.” Jesus saw His Father dealing with communities and 
nations as well as with individuals, and He will do the same. Side by 
side with His rescue-work, we watch His appeal to towns considered 
as towns — Capernaum and Bethsaida; last of all to the nation assem- 
bled for the passover at Jerusalem ; He is Prophet as well as Saviour. 
Like us. He found His rescue-work hampered at every turn by the 
endless complexities of social, industrial, and political life. How 
could men learn to trust their Heavenly Father when they had 
learned so deeply to distrust each other ? 

In the early chapters of the fourth Gospel — ^which may be taken 
as giving us a picture of the first ministry of Jesus — His attention is 
altogether concentrated upon the work of drawing individual men 
out of the world along the road of believing on to eternal life. The 
“ Kingdom of God ” only figures in the dialogue with Nicodemus, 
and there it is an inward Kingdom entered by a new birth. Leaving 
these chapters for the Synoptic Gospels we are in a new world. 
Whenever the Sermon on the Mount was uttered — ^if it was ever 
delivered as a sermon at all — the beginning of the ministry in 
Galilee is its appropriate position. In that discourse we hear, not 
only of the relation of the soul to God, but also of its relation to 
other individuals. But there is no trace of any propaganda of social 
reform. The real point of transition can be found in the “ parables 
of the Kingdom.” In the first of them, the parable of the Sower, 
Jesus appears to be enumerating hindrances to the reception of the 
“word” by the hearer, and in the parable of the tares His analysis 
of the situation is carried further. The work of social redemption is 
hampered not only by the complexities arising from the organized 
community-life of man, but by outside interference; “ an enemy 
has done this.” Here we are brought up against the deep-lying 
dualism in the teaching of Jesus, and must face this problem at once. 

That Jesus believed in the existence of spiritual powers of evil is 
obvious, nor can His references to “the evil one” be regarded as a 
mere accommodation to current beliefs. A God of love cannot 
create personal beings without giving them freedom; this is implied 
in the very idea of personality. The universe to the mind of Jesus 
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is alive with personality ; consequently everywhere there is rebellion 
as well as loyal obedience. Moreover, the universe is one, and men 
are exposed, not merely to contamination from each other, but also 
to evil influence from outside the sphere of space and time. When 
the mischief wrought by the powers of darkness had become 
entangled, so to say, in a single man, Jesus could deal with them 
easily; He had a masterful way of dealing with individuals. The 
tares sown in the field, in the organized social life of man, “ while 
men slept ” — evil diffused everywhere, but not yet come to a cul- 
mination anywhere — ^presented a more complex problem, and He 
could only bid us wait for “ the consummation of the age.” At 
every point we are impressed by His respect for personality. “Why 
do you not of yourselves come to the right decision ? ” His constant 
endeavour is to draw men away from their groups and parties. 
With one or two exceptions. He never failed with an individual when 
he or she came within striking distance. He could not get Judas 
clear, and he fell at last because he entangled himself with a hostile 
combination; if the “ rich young ruler ” never came back, it was 
because he was not man enough to cut right away. Whether it was 
by Jacob’s well or on the Cross, Jesus glories in getting a man or 
woman all to Himself. Not individual men, but men as they had 
organized themselves in parties, were responsible for His murder. 
Once even a Pharisee speaks out as an independent man, and he is 
warmly commended. Everywhere the same note can be heard: 
“ Beware of the contagion of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy,” 
secret and pervasive evil masquerading as devotion to a creed, 
incarnate, not in a single person, but in a party. 

The darker side of the teaching of Jesus can best be understood 
from this line of approach. To the mind of Jesus, God was more 
ruthless in His dealings with organized groups than with individuals. 
The dissolution of a group involves pain to the individuals of which 
it has been made up; but parties, classes, empires may disappear, 
while the individuals of which they were composed survive to form 
other combinations. So the fig tree which, after being spared one 
year longer (Luke xiii. 6fF) is finally consigned to barrenness 
(Mark xi. i zff), does not stand for any impenitent individual, but 
for the city of Jerusalem, regarded as having a life of its own. The 
nations" are sentenced to “everlasting punishment”; though 
their fate aflFects individuals in all kinds of ways, the fact remains 
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that the soul of man has survived Ae fall of civilizations in which 
his whdie life seemed to be wrapped up. Underlying the eschatology 
of the Gospels is the conviction that there is not much time; Aat, 
in ages like the age to which He came and our own, the mills of God 
grind swiftly; that He is not committed to any given social order, 
even to a “ Christian ” civilization. 

To Jesus God is not a good-natured Father hoping for the best, 
or, like Mr. H. G. Wells’s “ invisible king,” merely the better part 
of man inspiring and directing the struggle for the redemption of 
human life. He is ” a consuming fire,” an all-powerful passion of 
love for the souls of men and hatred directed against Ae evil that 
degrades them. Short of infringing the liberty of men and angels 
in the last resort to defy him, He will stop at nothing that may help 
to drive the intolerable thing out of the universe. Paul has put the 
matter perfectly; “ Love is patient, kind, as incapable of mere 
partisanship as of sentimentality or self-conscious parade, excess, 
favouritism, bitterness in disappointment.” All this is true, but 
neither can love “ take evil for granted, rest satisfied in any com- 
promise with wrong, be gladdened by anything but reality.’* 
Everywhere in the Gospels we find these qualities side by side, 
endless patience with individuals, unmeasured resentment at the 
power of institutions to imprison and pervert them. Perhaps the 
reason why He found it easier to deal with fishermen, publicans, and 
unfortunate women was that none of these professions at that time 
possessed a trade union. Jesus believes as profoundly in humanity 
as He disbelieves in the organizations in which so Jar humanity had 
sought to express itself. Hence the continual retreats with the 
twelve. His appeals to them to leave the Rabbis, their old teachers, 
alone. His own break-away from home and synagogue, and His call 
to His followers to take up their cross and leave all to follow Him. 
As the groups — scribes, Galilean nationalists, priests— draw more 
closely round Him, His warnings become sterner. “Come out,” He 
says, in a a score of resounding challenges: “ let him that is on the 
housetop not come down ” to take his clothes or furniture away; 
you must not stop to say good-bye or bury the dead ; you must not 
look back, for “ except you repent, you shall all likewise perish.” 

But Jesus is not content merely to call men away from the city of 
destruction. He begins to organize a new society, for corporate life 
is a necessity for God and man if Ac essential nature of both is love. 
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God, and in consequence oj this an entire belief in human nature. To 
the end He retained His hold upon God ; what He had to struggle to 
retain was His belief in man. He did not need to hold on to His 
equality with God (Phil. ii. 5-6). He did hold desperately, and 
against all possible challenges and contradictions, to His conviction 
that to feel about God and man as He did was to be really human. 
Nothing expresses this faith in human nature more poignantly than 
His prayer for His murderers: “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” All the evil which found its consummate ex- 
pression in the murder of Jesus was a monstrous imposition, too bad 
to be true. Men were not altogether or only guilty; they were 
tragically mistaken. 

This faith in human nature is expressed in His favourite name for 
Himself, “ Son of Man.” Whatever the title may have come to mean 
in current usage, in the Gospels it is practically equivalent to “ the 
Man.” In the Book of Daniel (vii. 13) the figure “ in human form ” 
stands for the people of God in contrast with brute heathen dynas- 
ties. In the Similitudes of Enoch and the Apocalypse of Ezra — the 
one dating from about a century before, the other almost con- 
temporary with, the Gospels — the “ Son of Man ” has become a 
supernatural figure pre-existent with God and predestined to be 
the judge of humanity. But Dr. Lukyn-Williams has argued that 
in the vision at the beginning of the prophecy of Ezekiel is to be 
found the real source of our Lord’s use of the title (Ezek. i. 26). 
Here “ the semblance of a human form ” is seen on “ the semblance 
of a throne.” “ Essential manhood exists in the seraphs and in God 
Himself.” Immediately afterwards the prophet is addressed as “ Son 
of Man ”; he is to have his share of weakness and pain, but he has 
something in common with angelic beings and with God Himself. 

It will be seen that the twin ideas found in all the “ Son of Man ” 
sayings in the Gospels — those of lowliest present humiliation and 
loftiest future exaltation — are harmonized here. At His trial Jesus 
still believes in the triumph of humanity: “ You shall see the Son 
of Man seated at the right hand of God and coming with the clouds 
of Heaven.” In His present lowly condition and in His future vin- 
dication alike Jesus identifies Himself with the fortunes of humanity. 
Unreality, could not last for ever; its usurpation would at last be 
broken. He confirms and shares the faith by which alone we can 
live and work and suffer in the service of man. If this conviction 
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was clouded over and lost for a moment on the Cross, that only 
means that He is with us in our passing despairs, as well as in our 
abiding dreams. 

All through the more sustained teaching of Jesus the same note 
can be heard; He has come to teach us how to be human. “What 
would a true man do in such a case ?” He says. It is human towel- 
come a lost son home, human to tend a man bleeding by the road- 
side, human never quite to forget that, more deeply-rooted than all 
the ties which bind us to family or class, party or country, is the 
bond which unites us, whether we will or no, to all the other children 
of the common Father. The spirit of the little child who, until he 
learns suspicion and reserve, is ready to trust a strange face because 
it is a human face, must become ours if we are to enter God’s King- 
dom. As birds and flowers play their part with care-free gaiety, so 
we are to be men and women, content to be naturally and simply 
human. To Jesus the universe is one, and to be human means to 
trust your Heavenly Father and your brother-man, both together, 
for relations between man and God can never be altogether right 
when relations between man and man are altogether wrong. “ If 
you will not forgive your brother his offences against you, neither 
will your Father forgive your ofi^ences against Him.” He has come 
to teach them and show them by His example how to “ find rest,” 
how to get right with themselves by getting right with God and 
man. 

(</) ABOUT HIMSELF 

If no man can be truly himself until he feels rightly about his 
brother, we seem to be involved in a kind of vicious circle, and this 
is the central problem of Christian ethics. We say, and say rightly, 
that the world will never be better until a sufficient number of in- 
dividuals become better. But, if our argument holds good, we must 
also say that no man can be altogether human while the state of 
human society makes a certain degree of suspicion and fear inevit- 
able. We have seen that Jesus deliberately appealed to communities 
as well as to individuals, and that, by His own confession. He was 
almost altogether unsuccessful with them. Is there anything more 
to be done except to draw men and women one by one out of the 
old into a new community, a community in which a life of trust can 
be lived ? That by itself can never be more than a temporary expe- 
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dient; He had not come to establish a monastic brotherhood; He 
only called men out of the world to send them back into it. 

In the songs of the “ suffering servant of God ” (Isaiah xl.-liii.) 
the suggestion had already been made that a nation or remnant of 
a nation could suffer for humanity and redeem the world by vicari- 
ous sacrifice. It is by no means certain that the prophet is not think- 
ing of the Israel of God, the righteous remnant, as represented by an 
individual, such as Jeremiah. In any case, it is clear that Jesus made 
this great conception His own, and saw Himself not only in the “ Son 
of Man,” but also in the ” suffering Servant of God.” He is to lay 
down His life “ for many,” and the community which He is founding 
is to carry on,not only His gospel of good news, but also His mission 
of self-ignoring service, to redeem the world, not merely by the 
declaration of the truth or the contagion of her influence, but by 
self-obliteration, if need be. 

At first Jesus calls men to follow Him in a crusade made desperate 
by the fact that the enemy’s guns are masked. The attack must be 
made soon, for every hour of the day those guns are finding fresh 
victims, and He had come to ” destroy the works of the devil.” As 
in the Great War a company of volunteers would deliberately immo- 
late themselves in the attempt at all hazards to draw the enemy’s fire 
and locate his artillery, Jesus called for storm-troops to follow Him, 
not to death and glory, but to death and shame. He found them, 
but when, having ” steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem,” the 
evil He had challenged broke about Him, He knew that He must go 
on alone. In other armies, when a general, counted indispensable, 
is taken captive, many private soldiers might be given up in ex- 
change for Him ; in this campaign the roles are to be reversed. The 
One who was unique is to give Himself “a ransom for many.” After- 
wards, when communications between the seen and the unseen have 
been laid by His sacrifice, they and we can follow, to disappointment 
and defeat, it may be, but not into “ no man’s land,” for if we make 
our ” bed in hell. He is with us.” 

So Jesus interpreted the love which is the essential being of God 
and man alike, and which binds them together in Him. 

At every point the rights of men against the institutions which 
fetter them are vindicated: “ the sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the sabbath.” And yet the only way in which the liberties 
of any man can be maintained is by his forgetting them in the ser- 
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vice of love. “ What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? What sum will buy a man’s soul back again, 
when once he has forfeited it ? ” And yet “ he that seeks to make 
his soul his own property shall lose it, and he that loses it shall make 
it immortal ” (Luke xvii. 33). For there is one thing more precious 
than individual right, and that is personal relationship. On the 
divorce question Jesus is as rigid as He is tolerant in regard to the 
sabbath. Persons and their relations always come first; things — ^no 
matter how venerable and useful — always second. His refusal to ally 
Himself with any of the parties — even with the nationalist party with 
which most of His own disciples would probably find themselves in 
sympathy — His insistence that, while the wrongs of the oppressed 
peasant-class were outrageous, the only final way to redress them was 
to win over the most accessible agents of their oppression, the publi- 
cans, along with His uncompromising exposure of the Sadducean 
greed and Pharisaic inconsistency, brought all parties in turn into 
the field against Him, and resulted in His death. Too radical for the 
Sadducees, too revolutionary for the Pharisees, too conservative and 
tolerant for the Galileans, there was never any room for Him except 
in the hearts of the few; from first to last “ He had nowhere to lay 
His head.” Yet all the while He was the only teacher in the history 
of the world who has relied consistently on the essential soundness of 
the heart of man, who never deviated from reality into any kind of 
sentimental or cynical falseness. The fact that human nature failed 
Him the first time it was absolutely trusted may be a hindrance to 
our following Him in the great adventure; that ever since that first 
desertion, human nature has been coming back to Him, and after 
each relapse has been coming closer, constitutes the final vindication 
of His faith in man. 

This life was lived and this death died, not merely because to 
Jesus it seemed to be the only truly human way, but the only truly 
divine way as well ; because His Father willed it. The final argument 
on which He fell back in face of all defeat was “ Not my will but 
Thine, be done ” ; or, “ That the scriptures ” — the revealed will of 
God — “ may be fulfilled.” In His own person He carried the for- 
tunes of humanity; but in His own person He carried also the work 
that God was doing in the world. Side by side with His self-ignor- 
ing service there runs His overmastering claim and His manifested 
power justifying that claim. Men were cured in body, mind and 
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soul, because, when their desperate state had opened the way for the 
unhindered exercise of His personal force, they were able to believe 
in God and in themselves again. If in the end He was beaten by the 
pretences which have become so real that His truth itself sometimes 
seems a “ sublime impossibility,” if He went to the Cross, it was still 
in obedience to the Father’s will. “ No one takes my life from me. 
. . . This command I received from my Father.” It was the 
appointed way to the Kingdom, and it is still the only way, because 
self-devoting love is the secret of the true being both of God and 
man; it is the meaning of life. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PROCLAIMING THE KINGDOM 

By the Rev. Prof. E. F. Scott, D.D. 

Jesus travelled aver Galilee proclaiming the Kingdom of God — the new age in which the 
will of God would be perfectly fulfilled — until the throning multitudes, clamouring for 
the Messiah, compelled Him to leave the district. 

F rom HIs tour through Galilee Jesus returned to Capernaum. 
The whole town assembled before Peter’s door to welcome the 
great teacher, whose fame had now spread over the length and 
breadth of the land. At the same time the opposition to Him 
had been growing in strength. Not only had the local authorities 
taken a definite stand against Him, but the council in Jerusalem had 
learned of this dangerous movement which was shaking Galilee, and 
had sent delegates to watch Him. The suspicions which were now 
abroad had affected His own family. One day, shortly after His 
arrival, it was told Him that His mother and brethren were waiting 
on the edge of the crowd and were anxious to speak with Him. No 
mention is made of Joseph, and we may infer that he was by this 
time dead and that his sons had taken the direction of the home. 
They had brought their mother with them to prevail on Jesus to go 
back to Nazareth, where they intended to restrain Him as one who 
had lost His reason. It may be that their real motive was to rescue 
Him while there was still time from the dangers that threatened Him, 
but more likely they had been led to believe the sinister rumours 
which were being circulated by His enemies. He knew what was in 
their minds, and refused to see them. Looking round on the multi- 
tude which had come to listen to Him He declared that these hence- 
forth must be His mother and His brethren. Those who by nature 
were dearest to Him had made themselves strangers. 

Perhaps it was this sorrowful incident which led Him to depart 
from Capernaum, almost at once. His work had hitherto lain in the 

6q 
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western part of Galilee and now He crossed the lake, to a region in- 
habited by Jews who had been half paganized by the neighbourhood 
of the Gentile settlements. His plan was to make another prolonged 
tour through this eastern district, but it had very soon to be aban- 
doned. Scarcely had He passed over the lake when He encountered 
a madman who wandered naked among the rocks, shunned by all 
human society and finding shelter in a cave. This wretched creature 
ran up with wild cries to Jesus, who took pity on him and healed 
him. In his final convulsions he caused a herd of swine to run head- 
long over a cliff, and it was supposed, in accordance with the ideas 
of the time, that the demons who possessed the man had entered into 
the swine. The people of the neighbourhood, angry and alarmed 
by their loss, implored Jesus to be gone. Probably He saw that in 
any case His mission would have little success, and instead of pur- 
suing His journey to the east He recrossed the lake and made His way 
northward. In the course of this tour He visited Nazareth, desiring 
maybe to see His family, and if possible set their minds at rest. 
While in Nazareth He took the opportunity of announcing His 
message in the synagogue, and here, in His own town. He met with 
His one great failure. The people who had known Him from child- 
hood and had never thought of Him as anything more than the 
village carpenter, refused to believe that He could be a prophet. 
How could this man, who had grown up as one of them, presume 
to teach them anything ? How could there be any mystery about 
Him, since all His family and antecedents were perfectly well 
known ? He was mobbed by an angry crowd, and with difficulty 
escaped with His life. 

In spite of this repulse at Nazareth He continued to work in the 
surrounding country with ever-increasing success — so much so that 
He judged the time ripe for a larger phase of His mission. Hitherto 
He had carried it on by Himself, the disciples acting merely as His 
companions, but now He sent them out, two by two, on a work of 
their own. It was limited to the announcement that the Kingdom 
of God was near, and that in view of its nearness men must repent. 
The messengers were to travel staff in hand, clothed only in one 
light garment and free from everything that might encumber 
them. For food and lodging they were to trust to well-wishers they 
might fall in with by the way. This whole episode of the mission of 
the disciples is obscure. We do not know how much ground they 
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covered, what success they attained, how long they were away. 
Nor do we know with what purpose Jesus sent them out. It may be 
that the project had entered His mind of a mission on a great scale, 
such as was afterwards undertaken by the Church. More likely. He 
wished to direct men’s thoughts to the Kingdom, and arouse 
general eagerness and enthusiasm for its coming. The disciples went 
out not as teachers but as messengers on an urgent errand. They 
were to awaken such a widespread longing for the Kingdom that 
God would hasten it before the appointed time. 

It was during the absence of the disciples on this mission that 
John the Baptist was put to death. Herod, in his fear of the great 
popular leader, had long desired to remove him, but the tragedy 
came at last suddenly and unexpectedly. While feasting with his 
lords on his birthday the king was charmed with the dancing of a 
young girl, the daughter of his mistress Herodias, and in a fit of 
drunken generosity offered her any favour she might ask. At her 
mother’s instigation she demanded the head of John, which was 
forthwith brought to her. The death of His forerunner made a pro- 
found impression on Jesus, as we know from repeated references to 
it in His later teaching. A presentiment formed itself in His mind 
that He must look forward to a similar fate. All God’s messengers 
had been martyred, and John had now gone the way of the ancient 
prophets, and in a little while He would Himself suffer likewise. 
There was a special reason why He meditated deeply on the death 
of John. Prophecy had foretold that the Messiah’s coming would 
be heralded by that of a supreme prophet, a second Elijah. The 
thought had arisen in Jesus’ mind that John was no other than this 
promised Elijah, and if so, where was the Messiah who was to follow 
him ? Might it not be that He was Himself that greater one ? We 
touch here on one of the central problems in the life of Jesus. 
When, and in what manner, did He arrive at the conviction that He 
was the Messiah ? That He had always been conscious of a supreme 
call, of a relation to God which He could only describe as one of 
sonship, we cannot doubt; but there is every sign that for a long 
time this feeling was undefined. His teaching in Galilee was all con- 
cerned with the Kingdom of God, and He never suggested that He 
was Himself the chosen instrument of its coming. Now and then the 
hysterical persons who were brought to Him for healing would cry 
out in their frenzy that He must be the Messiah, but He always 
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silenced them. As His work went on, however, and He reflected ever 
more deeply on its meaning, the consciousness awoke in Him, and 
grew always stronger, that He was destined not merely to proclaim 
the Kingdom but in some way to bring it in. 

It seems to have been John the Baptist himself who first compelled 
Him to face the issue clearly. While John was lying in prison he had 
heard of the wonderful work which was in progress. At the baptism 
he had only seen Jesus for a moment, as one of the multitude. But 
now he realized that here was a prophet far greater than himself, 
and the wild surmise had flashed on him, “ Might not this be the 
expected Messiah ? ” In his ardent way he acted at once on the 
thought, and sent two of his disciples to inquire of Jesus directly, 
“ Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another ? ” For 
some time Jesus did not answer the messengers, but only bade them 
watch Him as He taught and healed. Finally He sent them back to 
John to report what they had witnessed and counsel him to wait on 
and hope. We get the impression that Jesus Himself was waiting for 
fuller light. The thought that He was the Messiah was so marvellous 
and bewildering that He hesitated to assert it even to His own mind. 
This is not surprising when we consider all that was involved in the 
name Messiah. The prophets had foretold a great deliverer who 
would spring from the line of David and restore his kingdom. But 
far loftier hopes were now centred on the coming Messiah. He 
would not only be a mighty king but a supernatural being — ^the Son 
of Man who, according to Daniel’s vision, would descend from 
heaven and rule over the world for ever. Can we wonder that Jesus 
shrank from assuming a title that seemed to identify Him with this 
sublime figure ? 

His disciples returned from their mission, utterly exhausted, and 
Jesus too was weary, and was depressed by the tidings of John’s 
death. He proposed that for a little while they should withdraw 
together into the wilderness and rest. But the holiday was of brief 
duration. The people quickly found out the place of His retirement 
and followed Him, and He had no choice but to resume His work. 
An incident took place at this time which gave rise to the story that 
He had miraculously fed a hungry multitude. In the record of this 
miracle history and symbol are so blended together that it is impos- 
sible to make out the actual facts. The Fourth Gospel presents the 
incident as a kind of parable. Feeding the hungry multitude in the 
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wilderness Jesus showed, as in a picture, how He would give the 
bread of life to a famished world. 

The ministry in Galilee was now drawing to a dose, and to all 
outward seeming had been highly prosperous. From Capernaum as 
a centre Jesus had made His influence felt not only over the whole 
of Galilee but in the regions beyond. He had trained a devoted 
band of disciples, and had begun to use them as His helpers in a 
larger enterprise. Yet at the very time when His work seemed most 
promising He suddenly broke it off and abandoned Galilee. His 
action would be intelligible if He had gone up at once to Jerusalem, 
making His centre in the capital and no longer in a remote country 
town. But instead of that He departed to the north, away from 
Jewish territory altogether, and for some time ceased His mission. 
Why did He thus interrupt His work when the prospect was 
brightest ? What was His object in making that apparently aimless 
journey to the north ? 

There can be no doubt that the departure from Galilee marks a 
crisis in the history, and if we knew the reason of it a great many 
difficult questions would be answered. Our record at this point, 
however, is confused and obscure. We are briefly told that Jesus left 
Galilee, and nothing is said as to His motive. In the light of several 
indications we may partly guess its nature, but it is necessary first of 
all to set the facts before us, so far as they are definitely known. 

After His broken rest in the wilderness Jesus crossed the lake and 
continued His work in various places along the shore. Then He 
returned to Capernaum, where He made His sudden resolve to depart 
from Galilee. Taking the nearest road into foreign territory He 
made His way towards the sea, and wandered for a while in Phoenicia, 
between the ruined cities of Tyre and Sidon. All this time He kept 
His movements secret, and whatever may have been His purpose in 
this journey it was not to prosecute His mission. Only on one occa- 
sion, when a Phoenician woman, a heathen, had guessed His identity, 
did He perform an act of healing, and He did so reluctantly, in answer 
to a faith that would take no refusal. After He left the Phoenician 
coast His route is uncertain, but most probably He struck eastward 
and then turned south, with the intention of going back to Galilee. 
When we next see Him clearly He is at Caesarea Philippi. 

Why was it, then, that He made this circuitous journey? On several 
grounds it is more than probable that His departure was of the 
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nature of a flight. He left hurriedly, and travelled by the shortest 
road out of Galilee into a province that was under a diflPerent 
government. He was attended only by His immediate disciples and 
was at pains to avoid recognition. Clearly He was aware that He wa'- 
threatened by some grave danger, and the source of this danger may 
be inferred from an incident that is recorded in Luke’s Gospel. We 
are told that about this time certain Pharisees who, unlike the bulk 
of their party, were well-disposed to Jesus, warned Him to flee, since 
Herod was seeking His life. Jesus answered in very striking words; 
“ Go ye and tell that fox. Behold I cast out devils and I do cures 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected. 
Nevertheless I must walk to-day and to-morrow and the day follow- 
ing, for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” Else- 
where we learn that Herod was alarmed by the rumours about Jesus, 
and feared in his guilty conscience that John whom he beheaded had 
risen again. We know, too, that the Herodian or royalist party was 
in league with Jesus’ enemies, and He Himself warned His disciples 
to ” beware of the leaven of Herod.” Putting all these facts to- 
gether, we may surmise that His departure from Galilee was due to 
His knowledge that Herod had formed definite plans to destroy Him. 
It was necessary to escape at once from the king’s jurisdiction until 
the immediate danger should be over. His flight, however, is not 
to be set down to any failure of courage but to the resolve that He 
would not die a merely futile death. That is the meaning of the 
proud and indignant answer which He made to the friendly Pharisees 
who warned Him. He said in eflFect that He knew His death was cer- 
tain and could not be long delayed, but that He would not die, as 
John had done, in some obscure dungeon at the whim of a petty 
tyrant. As a prophet, equal to the greatest of them, He must die in 
the capital of the nation, with the whole world looking on. 

But the danger that threatened Him was not His only motive for 
that sudden retirement from Galilee. It is noteworthy that from this 
point onward we find His whole thought and activity taking a new 
direction. He had hitherto been occupied entirely with His announce- 
ment of the Kingdom, and about Himself and His own claims He had 
said nothing. When John sent to ask Him whether He was the 
Messiah He would answer neither ” yes ” nor “ no.” But in the later 
days the Messianic issue is uppermost in His mind, and all that He 
does has some relation to it. We can hardly be wrong in the con- 
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jecture that the outward crisis which drove Him out of Galilee 
coincided with an inward one. All through the closing period of 
the Galilean ministry a struggle had been going on within Him. 
The idea that He was Himself no other than the Messiah presented 
tremendous difficulties, and set before Him a task and a responsi- 
bility from which He shrank. Yet it had grown, in spite of His 
efforts to repress it, into a sure conviction. He could not but feel 
that His original work was at an end, and that He must enter on a 
new path, leading Him to a destiny which He could not yet foresee. 
The withdrawal from Galilee was not only for the sake of safety, but 
in order to reflect on the new situation and determine how He should 
meet it. “ A prophet must not perish out of Jerusalem.” That was 
henceforward His dominating thought. He still spoke of Himself as 
a prophet, but knew in His heart that He was something more, and 
that He must guard His life for a little time longer for the sovereign 
task that awaited Him in Jerusalem. 



CHAPTER VII 


JESUS’ CLAIM TO BE THE MESSIAH 
By the Rev. J. H. Leckie, D.D. 

The yews had formed conceptions of the Messiah that made the acceptance of fesus as 
the long-prosmsed Redeemer very diffictdt. They looked for a national king, or a heavenly 
Being who wotdd execute judgment upon the earth ; while fesus took upon Himself the 

burden of the Man of Sorrows. 

W E should greatly err were we to regard the Messiahship of 
Jesus as a subject of small concern to us of the modern 
world, a matter mainly of antiquarian interest; a question 
of out-worn Jewish thought; a thing far off, the sound of voices 
echoing faintly down the aisles of history. For the confession of 
Peter, “ Thou art the Christ [the Messiah or the Anointed], the Son 
of the living God,” is the rock on which the Church was founded, 
on which also it still securely stands. The name of the Christian 
religion attests this, for every time we say “ Christianity ” we say 
“ the Messianic Faith.” 

It is true that this faith has its source far back in ancient days; but 
this is a characteristic which, far from robbing it of interest, adds 
greatly to its attractive and compelling power. It is one of the glories 
of Christianity that it is, in a peculiar degree, an historical religion; 
not a system of bare thoughts, but of ideas clothed in flesh and 
blood; not the product of one superb flash of inspiration, but the 
result of a long development. It is a fruit that has ripened slowly on 
the tree of human life, by the power of the Spirit, through the 
summer heats and wintry storms of a people’s changeful story. This 
is the truth which centres itself in Jesus’ Messiahship ; and the due 
understanding of it is fitted to quicken our sense of gratitude for our 
spiritual inheritance. It is glorious to remember that the treasure 
which has been secured for us supremely through ” the precious 
blood of Christ ” has been won also, in a measure, by the travail of 
countless generations. 
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Those who are familiar with the writings of Robert Browning 
will remember the noble lines that begin: 

For Rabbi Ben Ezra the night he died 
Called sons and sons’ sons to his side. 

In this poem Browning attributes to this venerable Jewish teacher, 
Ben Ezra, a passionate defence of Israel. The rabbi is sure that “ the 
Lord will have mercy on Jacob yet,” and his ground of assurance is 
Jacob’s obedience. God had given His people a ” word to keep ” in 
a faithless world; and to this trust they had not been disloyal. He 
had bidden them stand on watch, like a lonely outpost in the desert, 
” till Christ in the end should relieve their guard nor had they 
ever forsaken their post. They had waited, through the long, long 
darkness of a woeful experience, for the coming of a dawn that 
should bring with it the Messiah; they had looked for this with 
eager hope as they that watched for the morning. But the hope had 
remained a dream without fulfilment. The stormy night had given 
place to no splendour of sunrise. The promised one — king, deliverer, 
redeemer — remained hidden still in God. It was true that Jesus of 
Nazareth had appeared in the mid-hour of its vigil and had seemed 
to say, ** I am He.” But He had come with no glory as of dawn, 
clothed in no royal majesty, eflFecting no manifest redemption. He 
had spoken in language hard to be understood. He had been an 
obscure figure dimly seen; had been as one — 

who at mid-watch came, 

By the starlight, naming a dubious name. 

And Israel had not known Him, had not believed that this was He 
that should come. It had said, ” Thou art not the Christ,” and had 
turned away to continue through weary generations its ancient watch 
and ward. 

Now the poet’s purpose in the lines we have thus paraphrased is 
plainly to suggest that Israel’s failure to welcome Jesus was due to 
perplexity. And in this he seems to have the support of Peter who 
said to his countrymen, ” Brethren, I know that in ignorance ye did 
it.” Nor can we wonder at this gentle apostolic judgment. How 
could Peter and his comrades have held the guilt of Israel to be 
wholly without extenuation when they remembered the days of 
their own sad perplexity, when they recalled the manner in which 
their belief in the Christ had flickered like a candle in the wind, when 
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especially they thought of that shameful hour >^ereof it is written 
“ They all forsook him and fled ” ? 

We believe, of course, that the hatred and persecution that Jesus 
sufl^ered were wholly evil, and that His Crucifixion was a deed in 
which the iniquity of mankind was consummated, revealing itself in 
a dreadful concentration of shame. But we cannot condemn in un- 
measured terms the failure of His countrymen to receive Jesus with 
immediate welcome as the Messiah of prophecy. It is to be remem- 
bered that He appeared at a time when the world did not know its 
own mind ; a time of many moods and many inconsistencies. It was 
sceptical, yet credulous; tolerant in some things, fanatical in others; 
containing much corruption, yet possessing forms of faith and 
thought that were spiritual and profound and of austere moral 
beauty. 

Nor was the Jewish race without a share in the temper of the age 
or untouched by the influences that were at work throughout the 
world. Judah also did not know its own mind, was restless and un- 
certain. It was at odds with itself. It was of divided opinion as to 
most things, political and religious, and chiefly perhaps as to the 
Messianic hope. An influential class of Jews, for instance, were so 
dominated by foreign influence that they had practically surren- 
dered the faith of their fathers. This party, of course, looked for no 
Kingdom of God, and neither expected nor desired the advent of 
a Messiah who could, in their view, be no more than a fanatical 
dreamer, the prophet of a narrow nationalism and of ruinous revo- 
lution. Others again, like the sage Philo, sought to combine Greek 
thought with Old Testament religion; and these commonly held 
some form of the ancient hope, but held it without much conviction. 
Others still, and they the great majority, were intensely conservative 
and patriotic in their mood; and these certainly looked for the 
coming of the deliverer. But they did so, it is to be feared, in a 
somewhat earthly and fanatical fashion. Finally there was, as we 
shall see, a certain number of earnestly religious people who lived 
in constant expectation of the end of the world, and the descent from 
on high of a celestial Lord who should be the answer to the familiar 
prayer: “ Oh, that Thou wouldest rend the heavens, that Thou 
wouldest come down.” 

It was into the midst of an age like this that Jesus came; and there 
is pathos in the knowledge that it was so. A generation less prepared. 
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in many ways, to welcome Him can hardly be imagined. It had 
little of the serene vision, the quietness of spirit, the breadth of sym- 
pathy, which alone could have enabled it to perceive the divine 
beauty of the Galilean ministry, or to appreciate the parables, or to 
discern the loveliness of Jesus. Least of all was it fitted to see in the 
prophet of Nazareth the Christ of God. Divided as men were in 
their conceptions of the Messiah, how could they agree in confess- 
ing that Jesus was He ? He was, indeed, different from the Messiah 
any of them had pictured. 

It is evident, also, that these characteristics of the national situa- 
tion explain the gradual and guarded manner in which Jesus 
declared His Messianic mission. Things being as they were, any 
sudden and explicit announcement of that mission would have been 
more misleading than silence itself; for the various factions would 
have understood such an announcement in various ways, and none 
of them the right way. Jesus, therefore, adopted a method of 
patient suggestion by parables. He knew that He was the Christ, 
but until the eve of His death He held that knowledge almost as a 
secret thing. In His prophecies of the Kingdom, for example. He 
referred to Himself indirectly as the Son of Man ; and He does not 
seem to have declared Himself clearly even to the Twelve Apostles; 
for had He done so He would have had no need to put the question: 
“ Whom say ye that I am ? ” Also, until His final entry into Jeru- 
salem He discouraged all signs of popular enthusiasm. The Servant 
of the Lord did not “ strive or cry”; He made no loud assertion 
of authority. He expressed the truth in the guise of imagery which 
to discerning spirits gradually became a transparent veil, while to 
the dull of vision it remained impenetrable as walls of brass. 

No doubt this reticence of Jesus exposed Him to misconception. 
It excuses Ben Ezra’s saying that He “ came by the starlight, 
naming a dubious name.” It has even led some moderns to advance 
the untenable opinion that He never really believed Himself to be the 
Messiah. But the reserve of Jesus as to this matter was part of His 
plan ; and the path which He chose was the only one possible. He 
had on earth a ministry to fulfil, a service of mercy and grace to 
complete, a message of the divine Fatherhood to proclaim, and prin- 
ciples of conduct to teach and illustrate. And for the doing of all 
this He required time — ^time which would have been denied Him 
had He unfurled a royal banner or proclaimed aloud in the market- 
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place, “ I am the Christ.” Any such public announcement would, 
in the circumstances, have provoked an outburst of warring forces 
which must have destroyed in its very beginnings the entire move- 
ment that created the Christian religion. 

What was the hope of the Messianic kingdom ? It was essen- 
tially the expectation of a Golden Age ’which should come by the power 
of God acting through Israel. This was its unchanging substance; 
but it assumed different forms: for men, naturally, held divergent 
opinions as to the qualities which might be supposed to characterize 
an ideal state of things. Commonly, however, though not invari- 
ably, it was associated with the belief that the Kingdom would be 
founded and governed, under God, by a great personality, the 
Anointed of the Lord, the Messiah. Such was, in bare outline, the 
historic hope of Israel. Now, we have seen that the state of belief 
as to this matter was, in Jesus’ day, one of great confusion. Never- 
theless, we can discern in it three great currents of thought which 
all had their source in Old Testament prophecy, and flowed side 
by side in the broad channel of Jewish faith. But streams which 
unite their waters to form one great river sometimes run for many 
miles without completely commingling, each preserving its indi- 
vidual volume, hue and temperature. Such was the Messianic hope 
when Jesus appeared. It had in it three great elements which, 
though not wholly separate, were not entirely reconciled. They 
differed in magnitude, in colour, in warmth ; and they never 
attained perfect unity until they found it, in a transfigured and 
spiritual fashion, in the person of Jesus Christ. 

These three tendencies expressed themselves in three correspond- 
ing conceptions of the Messiah which may be severally described 
in brief as the national, the heavenly, and the sacrificial. 

The Jewish nation had, from of old, believed itself to be the 
“ chosen people,” privileged to possess the knowledge of the true 
God and to enjoy a communion with Him which was denied to 
other races. Its creed might be stated in a paraphrase of the Moslem 
claim: There is no God but God, and Israel is His prophet. This 
creed it had held ever since it had come to trust in one Supreme 
Being, Maker of heaven and earth; this firm faith nothing had been 
able to destroy. Neither the knowledge that they were but a small 
folk surrounded by great and splendid powers, nor the conscious- 
ness of their own deplorable sins, errors and divisions, nor the 
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experience of national disruption and the dispersal of the ten tribes 
throughout the earth, nor the ignominy of the Babylonian exile 
and of being ruled by a succession of foreign states: no one of these, 
or all of them together, had been able to shake the profound con- 
viction that Israel had in its sole possession the jewel of great price, 
the peculiar favour of the Most High, the revelation of the Lord 
Almighty, infinite in holiness, truth and love. That this should 
have been so is a perpetual marvel and amazement. The records 
of mankind tell of no such triumph of faith over experience, of the 
spiritual over the material, as the persistence of Judah’s belief in 
its own high destiny through ages of disappointment, travail and 
sorrow. 

And the hope of the Messiah, in its simplest form, was the 
expression of this enduring national faith. Even as Israel looked back 
with pride upon the empire of Solomon, so it looked forward with 
hope to the coming of a son of David who should rule over a re- 
deemed people, invested with a splendour exceeding that of Solomon 
even as the light of the sun surpassed that of the moon and stars. 
This expectation waxed and waned with changing fortunes, but 
it never wholly died. It attached itself, with pathetic renewal, now 
to one prince and dynasty, now to another. It was ever ready to 
invest the appearing of any national hero with the beauty of sub- 
lime possibilities, and to inspire the cry: “ Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” 

This type of Messianic belief was, no doubt, apt to become 
narrow, bitter and unlovely. For example, some Jewish patriots 
allowed themselves to exult in visions of the Messiah and His hosts 
riding their horses bridle-deep through rivers of Gentile blood. 
But, in the main, the hope of Israel never wholly lost the nobility 
proper to its religious origin ; and we know what a generous form it 
assumed in those prophecies which declared that the triumph of 
God’s people would bring with it a period of universal peace and 
good will, wherein all nations would be blessed and the whole earth 
be filled with joy in the knowledge of the Lord. In conformity with 
these prophecies, also, many rabbis throughout the ages taught that 
the emancipation of Jacob would be the instrument of a universal 
good; and Philo, who lived in New Testament times, foretold that 
all the tribes of Israel would be set free and return to Zion; that a 
soldier-prince, ” warring furiously,” would vanquish all his foes; 
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and there would follow an era of spiritual and material welfare in 
which men should live long and happy lives, and pass peacefully 
on to death “ or rather immortality.” 

Now, the Gospel records seem to show that Jesus found a core of 
truth even in this national and earthly form of the Messianic hope. 
True, He rejected utterly the idea of founding a temporal and poli- 
tical empire in this world. The suggestion of such a sovereignty did 
indeed enter His mind, but He rejected it as a wile of Satan. Never- 
theless, His thoughts were coloured by patriotic emotion; He gave 
to His own people a first place in His mission, and His lament over 
Jerusalem haunts the ages with the music of its passionate sorrow. 
Also, His triumphal entry into the city indicates that He regarded 
Himself as, in some way, the fufilment of Israel’s national dream ; 
nor was He in this mistaken, since in Him the historic ministry of the 
Hebrews was completed, and their testimony was vindicated after 
a manner surpassing all their visions. 

For in Christianity He did establish a visible kingdom; He founded 
on the earth a great society which developed the religious witness 
of His race; which accepted their sacred Scriptures; which caused 
their prophets to be honoured, their psalms to be sung, their revela- 
tion to be received, over all the world. They had expected a poli- 
tical dominion, but in place of that He gave them a spiritual one. 
They had hoped that their arms would prevail, but instead He caused 
their ideas to prevail. 

The second form of the Messianic faith may be described as 
heavenly (or mystical and evangelical), inasmuch as it emphasized 
the spiritual and religious aspects of the kingdom. It had its origin 
in certain Old Testament prophecies, and it was developed by a 
school of unknown Jewish poets, who produced a type of literature 
that was called apocalypse, or unveiling, because it professed to 
unveil the mysteries of the future, and of the unseen world. This 
literature flourished mainly during the period between 165 b.c. and 
A.D. 135, and it undoubtedly exercised great influence among the 
class of Jews who supplied the nucleus of the Christian Church, 
intelligent and religious people, though for the most part of humble 
position. Its peculiar features are familiar to everyone who has read 
the Book of Daniel, the Revelation of St. John, and the Gospel 
prophecies regarding the advent of the Son of Man, the Resurrec- 
tion and the Last Judgment. Its chief literary characteristic was 
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that it presented its message, not in reasoned or abstract terms, but 
in glowing pictures and visions. The closing chapters of the New 
Testament are typical of its manner, as are also passages like that in 
which Paul declares: “ The Lord Himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and with the trump of 
God.” 

Now, the Messianic hope, as presented by apocalypse, agreed with 
the simpler view already described, in so far as it also looked for the 
vindication of Israel; but it differed from it in this, that it put no 
trust in earthly armies or in the genius of a warrior prince. Its 
confidence was placed in the direct intervention of God Himself. It 
believed that before the ancient struggle with evil could end “ a god 
must mingle in the game.” No powers of this world could build 
the heavenly city; no mortal ruler was able to establish and govern 
the Realm of the Holy One. No gospel spoken by human lips 
availed to regenerate a race wholly given over to iniquity. Only 
infinite resources sufficed for the infinite task of redemption. Only 
the breaking in of eternity upon time could meet the desperate 
needs of men. Only a flood of supernatural light, pouring through 
the rended heavens, could dispel the cloud that lay upon all 
nations. 

Not all the writers who set forth this type of thought referred 
directly to the belief in a personal Messiah, but the most influential 
of them did so with great clearness, describing the promised one 
as the Son of Man; the King, the Opener of Paradise, Priest, 
Prophet, Judge, Mediator, Sinless and Holy One. Also the Book 
of Enoch, the most powerful utterance of pre-Christian apocalypse 
which was very popular in the early Church and is quoted by Jude 
in his epistle, taught that there had existed from before the founda- 
tion of the world a celestial being, wellnigh divine, the Son of Man 
hidden with God, who in the last days should descend from on high 
with innumerable hosts of angels to execute judgment upon the 
world, and to establish upon a new earth a kingdom of everlasting 
righteousness, wherein the Lord Himself with His Anointed should 
dwell among men, and the redeemed should have “ great joy even 
as the angels,” be “ clothed with light as with a garment,” and 
“ walk in eternal goodness and grace.” 

Such was the mystical, evangelical form of the Messianic faith, 
and the prophecies of Jesus plainly show that He was in general 
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sympathy with it, and even believed that, in substance, it was ful- 
filled in Him. As Daniel had seen in his visions, coming “ with the 
clouds of heaven, one like unto a Son of Man,’* to whom there was 
given “ dominion and glory ” ; and as the same prophet had fore- 
told resurrection and judgment, so Jesus prophesied the advent of 
“ the Son of Man in His glory, and all the holy angels with Him,” 
to execute judgment upon “ all nations ” and to reveal the kingdom 
“ prepared from the foundation of the world.” Moreover, like Enoch 
and most of those writers who belong to the school of Daniel, Jesus 
predicted the woes, the famine and earthquake and pestilence and 
divers other sorrows, that should herald the coming of the Son of 
Man; like them, also. He speaks sometimes as if the Messianic 
advent were close at hand. And He bids men beware lest they be 
not ready to receive Him when He comes “ like a thief in the night,” 
at “ a hidden hour,” at even or at midnight or at cock-crow or in 
the morning. 

This brief account of Jesus’ predictions may suffice to show that 
He accepted the substance of the heavenly hope, and that in one 
aspect He thought and spoke of the future Kingdom of God in the 
manner and language of Daniel and other prophets of apocalypse. 
Some of the things He is recorded to have said in this strain may be 
coloured by the opinion of His reporters; but in the main they are so 
distinctive and so marked with individuality that they must be 
accepted as a true and living portion of His message. They suggest, 
of course, questions which are not capable of being definitely an- 
swered. If it be asked, for instance, whether the early Church was 
right in believing that He expected to return within that generation, 
we can only reply that the evidence we have does not justify an 
unqualified yes or no. But we may also remind ourselves that when 
the Church came to learn that the return of the Christ was not to 
be so soon as it had thought, it quickly adjusted itself to the new 
knowledge without any loss of vital faith: for it understood instinc- 
tively that mere questions of time were not of moment in relation 
to eternal things. If, again, we are troubled by difficulties as to 
what is meant by the coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of 
heaven, we may well bear in mind that nothing is gained by 
attempting to translate the language of poetry and symbol into 
that of commonplace; Jesus expressed Himself habitually in the 
glowing language of parable and picture rather than in the 
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bare terms of argumentative discourse, and that is part of His 
universality. 

Further, it must not be supposed that we make little of the 
originality of Jesus when we say that He used inherited forms of 
prophetic thought and language. It must be remembered that He 
received from Old Testament revelation the elements of all His 
beliefs, and that His creative power was shown in the transformation 
which they experienced at His touch. Thus, the God whom He wor- 
shipped was the God of the prophets, nevertheless His concept of 
the Father was immeasurably greater, more tender, more beautiful, 
than even Isaiah’s. Again, He received from “ them of old time ” 
His belief in a coming Kingdom of Heaven, yet the kingdom which 
He preached was a new creation, appearing fresh as the spring-time 
when it had experienced the transmitting power of His mind; 
for He so conceived this ancient belief that the Kingdom became the 
ideal of all grace, the home of all sacred humanities, the household 
of the Father. So, also, Jesus received from earlier days the idea of 
a heavenly Son of Man, and the colour and form in which He pre- 
dicted His coming. But what of that ? The truth remains that the 
difference between His thought as to the Son of Man and that of the 
prophets is the difference between promise and fulfilment, between 
the sowing and the harvest, between vision and reality. Others had 
looked for the coming of a celestial Messiah as their king and judge ; 
Jesus believed that He was Himself that heavenly Lord. We are con- 
fronted by the tremendous fact that He identified His own person 
with that of the “ Son of Man which is in heaven,” endowed with 
divine authority and commissioned to establish a reign of God in the 
world : that He, lonely, despised and appointed to death, yet knew 
Himself to be the predestined King and Saviour. 

But this reference to the death of Jesus suggests to us the third 
and final form of Messianic thought, that which was embodied in 
the sacrificial vision of the suffering servant of the Lord. The belief 
in the efficacy of mediation and of vicarious burden-bearing was 
always a part of Hebrew religion, as indeed it is of all spiritual 
faith. It underlay the whole service of the altar priesthood, and it 
found typical expression in the story of Abraham’s intercession, 
and in Solomon’s prayer for the people at the dedication of the 
Temple. Isaiah teaches even that God in His love enters the sphere 
of human sorrow; “ In all their afflictions He was afflicted. . . . 
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in His love and in His pity He redeemed them; and He bare them and 
carried them all the days of old.” But the loftiest concrete utterance 
of this idea is found in the passage wherein the same prophet 
presents the infinitely touching picture of the “ Man of Sorrows, 
acquainted with grief,” of whom the nations confess: “ Surely He 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ”; “ He was wounded 
for our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities ”; “ with His 
stripes we are healed.” Whatever may have been the immediate 
occasion of this divine vision, so moving in its majesty, the Church 
has not erred in receiving it as a foreshadowing of Christ; for it 
expresses the profound truth of atonement through sacrificial love 
which was fulfilled in his ministry and Passion. 

This prophecy was and is not commonly accepted by the Jews as 
a presentation of the Christ: for they associated the idea of the pro- 
mised one with thoughts of glory, triumph and splendour; and they 
preferred to see in Isaiah’s Man of Sorrows a picture of their own 
experience as an innocent people accomplishing its mission through 
pain. Nevertheless, the prophet’s ideal continued to haunt the 
higher regions of Jewish thought. The writers of apocalypse, for 
instance, attributed supreme value to the ministry of priestly service 
which they believed to prevail throughout all the dominions of the 
Lord. The intercessions of holy men, the blood of the martyrs, the 
sacrifices of the righteous, the prayers of the blessed dead, and the 
unceasing supplication of angels and archangels before the throne of 
the Eternal : in these was the main channel of divine grace, through 
these the sins of men were forgiven, and in these was the hope of the 
Kingdom. And although this belief was not, even in apocalypse, 
connected with the work of the Messiah, it was yet fitted to blend 
with the conception of that great deliverer. That it should so blend 
was indeed inevitable in “ the fulness of the time.” 

And this fulness of the time was reached when Jesus Christ 
appeared; he took upon Himself not only the glory of the Son of 
Man, but also the burden of the Man of Sorrows. In this, indeed, 
his Messiahship was perfected; lacking this it must have wanted 
reality and been without its supreme grace. The Christhood of Jesus 
owes its completeness, its majesty, its perpetual appeal, to the crown 
of thorns that was intertwined with the crown of glory. It is the 
secret of Jesus that He submitted Himself to the bearing of a threefold 
burden: the fulfilling of Israel’s mission, the sovereignty of a spiritual 
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kingdom, and the immeasurable sorrow of the suffering servant, 
“ led as a lamb to the slaughter.” Whatever may have been the ex- 
pectations with which He began His ministry, it early became clear 
to Him that His mission was not to be accomplished this side of 
Calvary. He was shown that if He would come again in the power of 
redemption. He must first go away in the weakness of mortality; that 
before He could “ drink of the fruit of the vine . . . now in the 
Kingdom of God ” He must drink of the cup filled with sorrow of 
soul even unto death. He learned that the reign of God must be 
founded in His own surrender of every earthly good ; that, in the 
inscrutable purpose of the Father, He must with His blood complete 
the law of sacrifice which was the law of all salvation. 

We see, then, that Jesus was indeed He in whom all forms of the 
Messianic belief were crowned and blended. Even as He shared 
everything in our common human lot, save only such things as were 
contrary to the will of the Father, so in like manner He despised 
nothing that was worthy in the hope which His nation had held 
throughout the suffering generations, using the inherited symbols 
of Judah’s faith, employing even the imperfect language in which 
that faith had been expressed. And so He appears to us wearing a 
vesture of triple glory, woven in the loom of history, bright with the 
colours of prophecy, yet having all these colours subdued and 
purified by the supreme beauty of sacrifice. 

All this we may say with confidence, on the authority of the 
relevant records; but we confess with reverence that the full-orbed 
meaning of Messiahship as it was mirrored in Christ’s mind passes 
our knowledge. Jesus cannot be measured by historical standards 
only. We cannot estimate that which is perfect by that which is in 
part, or the thoughts of the Redeemer by the visions of those that 
went before. The unique filial relation to the Father which set Him 
apart from other men gave a depth of significance to His knowledge 
of His own nature and mission which may never be fully understood 
by us. The Messiahship of Jesus, therefore, as He Himself declared, 
is the foundation on which the Church was built and on which it 
must continue to stand. Christianity may be said to have been born 
on the day when Peter made the confession, “ Thou art the Christ.” 
Had Jesus been unable to inspire this belief. His ministry would have 
failed to create an efi^ective dominion in the world. Christianity might 
even have become but a beautiful legend and a fading memory. 



CHAPTER VIII 


ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM 

By the Rev. Prof. E. F. Scott, D.D. 

Convinced that He was the Messiah Jesus resolved to declare Himself in the Capital of 
the nation at the great Passover Feast. There was little doubt that He was going to 
His death though His journey to Jerusalem was to all appearance a continstal triumph. 

AT the foot of Mount Hermon, beside the sacred cavern out of 
/% which the river Jordan rushes into the light, stood the city of 
i m CsBsarea Philippi. It was a new city, built by Philip, one of 
the sons of Herod the Great, and named in honour of himself 
and Augustus Caesar; but from the most ancient times the site had 
been famous as one of the chief centres of the pagan worship of 
nature. Although Jesus does not seem to have entered the Gentile 
city, its name is for ever associated with one of the great episodes of 
the Gospel history. It was in the neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi 
that He first admitted plainly to His disciples that He was the 
expected Messiah. 

It has sometimes been held that He made this claim from motives 
of ambition.or as a desperate means of reviving His cause when it had 
apparently failed. According to this theory, the people whom He 
had sought to win over by a purely spiritual appeal had lost interest 
in Him, and now He tried to rouse them by identifying Himself with 
the national hope. Such a view, however, is not only contrary to all 
that we know of Jesus’ character, but is historically false. His cause, 
so far from having failed, was on the full tide of success, and the 
claim to be the Messiah, as He could not but foresee, would involve it 
in ruin. All the evidence makes it clear that He was urged on by 
nothing else than an irresistible sense of the divine will. He would 
fain have avoided this claim, and was anxious, almost to the end, to 
keep it a secret between Himself and His disciples. Not only did He 
dread the awful responsibility, but He was out of sympathy with the 
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purely national ideas which were bound up with the Messianic hope. 
There was no other conception by which He could define the nature 
of His task, but He felt it to be inadequate and open to misunder- 
standing. 

Near Cassarea Philippi, then. He began to question His disciples as 
to the rumours about Him which were current among the people. 
They told Him the various opinions they had heard — that He was 
John the Baptist escaped from prison, that He was the second Elijah, 
that He was simply a new prophet. Then He asked them directly; 
“ Whom do you say yourselves that I am ? ” Peter answered in the 
name of all: “ Thou art the Messiah.” We cannot doubt that the 
object of Jesus was to lead up to this declaration. He knew what had 
long been in their minds, and wished them to understand that their 
highest hopes were justified. At the same time. He charged them to 
keep their knowledge to themselves, and proceeded to tell them that 
His Messiahship would bring Him to suffering and death. They were 
shocked and incredulous, and Peter began to remonstrate with Him. 
Turning on him with a sudden passion, Jesus said; “ Get behind Me, 
Satan; you would have Me follow man’s road instead of God’s.” 

It will be noted that the two convictions that He was the Messiah 
and that He was destined to suffer were linked together in Jesus’ 
mind, and had doubtless been so from the first. This may partly 
have been due to His reflection on the fate of John, and partly to His 
knowledge of the dangers that would confront Him as soon as He 
asserted His claim. But in the last resort He was guided by His pro- 
found sense that He who would be greatest must be the servant 
of all. If He was truly the Messiah, destined to reign over God’s 
people. He must offer His life as a sacrifice. 

It will be noted, too, that Peter’s remonstrance stirred in Him a 
violent emotion. He acknowledged that He was tempted — ^in other 
words, that Peter’s effort to dissuade Him fell in with inclinations of 
His own to which He was afraid of yielding. Might it not be possible 
to achieve the great work and still evade the sufl!^ering ? All pro- 
phecy had declared that the Messiah would march at once to victory, 
and over against these plain intimations of Scripture there was 
nothing but His inward sense of what God demanded. Might it not 
be that He was mistaken ? We have here one of our most vivid 
glimpses into the personal life of Jesus. Almost to the end He was 
struggling with Himself, and was afraid that He might break down 
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The conflict was to come to a head in the agony at Gethsemane, but 
it was always surging within Him during the final period of His life. 

The incident at Caesarea Philippi marks the beginning of that 
last period. Until then Jesus had been a teacher, travelling here and 
there as He found opportunity, and proclaiming the Kingdom of 
God. But from this time on He realizes that He is Himself the 
Messiah who is to bring in the Kingdom. His task is not merely to 
teach, but to fulfil the sovereign work to which God has called Him. 
The nature of this work is not yet manifest, but He knows that it must 
be accomplished at Jerusalem, and sets His face steadily to that goal. 

At the outset of that fateful journey the Gospels recount the 
mysterious scene of the Transfiguration. We are told that a few days 
after the disclosure at Caesarea Philippi Jesus ascended a mountain 
along with Peter, James and John, who beheld His form changing 
into one of celestial brightness. Two figures appeared beside Him 
whom they knew to be Moses and Elijah. The curious detail is 
added that Peter, in a dazed condition, began to speak unmeaning 
words, begging that three tents might be set up there on the moun- 
tain for Jesus and His visitants. Presently a cloud passed overhead, 
and the voice of God came out of the cloud, saying: “ This is My 
beloved Son,” and everything then vanished. 

What is the historical fact behind the strange story ? Those mean- 
ingless words of Peter would hardly have found a place in it if all 
had been mere legend; and perhaps its true foundation comes out 
in Luke’s admission that the disciples were heavy with sleep. They 
had accompanied Jesus on one of his nights of prayer, just after He 
had given them to know that He was the Messiah, and Peter, half 
dreaming, half awake, had that marvellous vision. In one way, how- 
ever, the story can be taken as truly reflecting an historical fact. 
After Caesarea Philippi the disciples could not but regard Jesus with 
diflFerent eyes. They saw in Him not merely the teacher whom they 
revered but the Messiah, through whom God would accomplish His 
great purpose with the world. All that He now said and did was 
charged with a higher significance. Even in His form and counten- 
ance He seemed to be more than an earthly being. 

From Caesarea Philippi Jesus continued His journey southward 
and re-entered Galilee, still keeping His movements secret. He paid 
a visit to Capernaum, but it seems to have been a brief and private 
one, for the purpose of making the final preparations for His great 
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adventure. We shall find later that a large number of His Galilean 
followers were gathered in Jerusalem to support Him during the 
critical days, and it cannot be supposed that they were there by 
accident. On that flying visit to Capernaum He must have divulged 
something of His plan and given the necessary instructions to those 
whom He could trust. Immediately afterwards He set out for Judea. 

It was His intention to reach Jerusalem for the Passover feast, and 
time was allowed Him to make the journey at leisure. He might 
have covered it in several days, but He certainly took much longer, 
proceeding by easy stages and teaching continually on the way. 
From the Gospel records, indeed, especially that of Luke, we get the 
impression that the journey was so long-drawn-out as to form by 
itself a large section of the ministry. This can hardly have been; 
and there can be little doubt that we have here to reckon with the 
peculiar manner in which our Gospels have been composed. The 
teaching of Jesus had come down in a great number of disconnected 
sayings, without any note of place and time, and the evangelists 
have a constant difficulty in fitting them into the narrative. They 
fix on the interval between Cassarea Philippi and the Passion as the 
most convenient time for introducing all those sayings and parables 
for which they have not hitherto found room. The result is that 
the course of the history is obscured and in some degree perverted. 
We might suppose that the ministry was in mid-career when in 
reality it was nearly finished. 

At the same time there is no reason to doubt that on this last 
journey Jesus was particularly active as a teacher; and His motives 
are not difficult to guess. He was travelling over ground which He 
had not previously touched. He was in the very region where John 
the Baptist had laboured not long before, and where numbers of 
people were prepared for the message. Above all. He was possessed 
by the feeling that the time was short, and that whatever He wished 
to say must be said now. We need not wonder that some of His most 
winning appeals and His sternest and most solemn warnings are 
ascribed to that short week or two when He was on His last journey. 

There were two roads from Galilee to Jerusalem. The direct one 
passed due south through Samaria and the hilly country north of 
Judea. The other turned eastward across the Jordan where it issues 
from the lake, and ran through level country till it again crossed the 
river at the fords of Jericho. This more circuitous route was often 
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preferred, not only because it afforded easier travelling, but because 
it kept clear of Samaria, where Jewish strangers were sometimes 
roughly handled. We are not expressly told which of the two routes 
was taken by Jesus, and Luke appears to think of Him as going 
through Samaria, and meeting a rebuff in one of the villages. But 
even if He started by this road He must have turned back, perhaps at 
the inhospitable village, and followed the other. The closing stage 
of His journey was certainly from Jericho to Jerusalem, and He could 
not have touched at Jericho unless He had travelled by the road that 
lay east of the Jordan. Moreover, there was one powerful reason 
why He should have preferred this route to the other. When He was 
once across the Jordan He was out of the reach of Herod Antipas, 
and could feel Himself reasonably secure. 

We are to conceive of Him, then, as passing from village to village 
through the wide plain that lay east of the river. His fame had gone 
before Him, and wherever He came there were crowds of people 
eager to see and hear Him. He journeyed slowly, and would often 
halt for hours together, availing Himself of every opportunity to 
proclaim His message before He should leave the world. Yet all the 
time He was making towards Jerusalem, and was going there with a 
fixed purpose. That this purpose was constantly in His mind is clear 
from the one vivid glimpse which we have of Him as He set out on 
the momentous journey. “ And they were on the way, going up to 
Jerusalem, and Jesus went before them, and they were amazed ; and 
as they followed they were afraid.” A fear came over the disciples 
as they saw their Master changed into a different man. His look was 
set and stern, and instead of walking beside them, cheerfully con- 
versing as in the old days. He went on alone, absorbed in His own 
unutterable thoughts. They could not but see that He was bound on 
a desperate enterprise, the nature of which was still hidden from them. 

What was this purpose with which He made the journey ? Some 
have supposed that His object was nothing more than to commence 
a new mission in a wider field, and that He never anticipated any 
immediate crisis. But one fact alone is here decisive. He had timed 
Himself to reach Jerusalem in the week of the Passover. It was 
necessary that He should present Himself to the whole nation at its 
most solemn festival in order to effect some definite aim. As to the 
nature of this aim there has been endless variety of opinion. Accord- 
ing to one view He was drawn to Jerusalem by the hope of a con- 
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spicuous triumph. According to another, He went up deliberately to 
die; He recognized that His cause had failed, and that nothing was 
left for its Leader but to die nobly, like a captain who goes down 
with the ship. But neither of these views can be accepted, since they 
leave out of account the one factor which was always paramount in 
the action of Jesus. It was His constant endeavour to submit Himself 
wholly to the will of God, and to follow it implicitly as it was re- 
vealed to Him from hour to hour. For this reason it is impossible to 
think that He went to Jerusalem with any clear-cut anticipation. 
Almost to the very end the will of God was obscure to Him, and He 
was trying to discover it, that He might obey it without reserve. So 
however we explain His purpose in making that last journey, we 
must allow for an element of uncertainty. He knew that He must go 
up to Jerusalem, but beyond that He saw nothing distinctly. He 
refrained as yet from forming any definite hopes or plans. God was 
leading Him, and He must place Himself unreservedly in the hands 
of God, who would shape the issue according to His own will. 

When all this is borne in mind we can perceive, at least in some 
vague fashion. His purpose in the journey. After long deliberation 
He was now convinced that He was the Messiah, and His going to 
Jerusalem must have been the result of this conviction. He had made 
His claim within His own circle of disciples, but where and when 
ought He to assert it openly ? There could be only one place worthy 
of the great announcement — Jerusalem, the capital of the nation, 
the Holy City on which all the prophecies had centred. And no 
time could be so fitting as the annual festival, when all Israel would 
be gathered together in the presence of God. He resolved to pro- 
claim Himself to the assembled people, but beyond this He had no 
settled plan. Doubtless He felt that much would depend on the 
response He met with, and what it would be He had no means of 
knowing until He should reach the city and make His appeal. Much 
more would depend on the action of God Himself. He may have 
surmised that God would put forth His power in some miraculous 
way to support Him, and that the Kingdom would thus come 
triumphantly as the prophets had foretold. But while He made room 
for this possibility the thought dominant in His mind was that He 
would suffer. All the outward conditions pointed to this outcome, 
and His own deep instincts had warned Him from the first that only 
by suffering could He fulfil His appointed work. He yielded Himself 
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absolutely to the Divine guidance, and was uncertain to the last in 
what path it would lead Him. Yet He set His face to Jerusalem with 
the clear presentiment that He was going to His death. 

We are expressly told that again and again in the course of the 
journey He spoke of the sufferings in store for Him. He had already 
dwelt on them at C®sarea Philippi, and now He kept repeating: 
“ We go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests and scribes, and they shall condemn Him to 
death and deliver Him to the Gentiles; and they shall mock and 
scourge Him and spit upon Him and kill Him, and the third day He 
shall rise again.” In their general tenor these predictions may be 
taken as authentic, even though the details may have been filled in 
from later knowledge. From the moment that He believed Himself 
the Messiah Jesus was aware that He must suffer, and His teaching 
was all coloured by this thought. He could not yet tell in what 
form the tragedy would overtake Him, but He saw it approaching, 
and wished His disciples to be prepared. 

It is clear that in spite of all warnings they were unable to realize 
the true situation. Dazzled by the marvellous disclosure that He was 
the promised Messiah, they were blind to everything else, and when 
He spoke of possible disaster they could not understand Him. Was 
it not plainly set down in prophecy that the Messiah would conquer 
all enemies and establish a glorious kingdom ? If God’s word meant 
anything, He could not fail. So sure they were of the issue that they 
kept dreaming, as they went along, of the honours that awaited 
them when the Kingdom came. James and John approached their 
Master on one occasion with the request that when He was enthroned 
as king they should be permitted to sit beside him as His chief 
princes, one on His right hand and the other on His left. Their com- 
rades were indignant. They had all been nursing fantastic ambitions 
of a similar kind, and were afraid that the two brothers had fore- 
stalled them. Such was the mood of the disciples on the very eve of 
the great catastrophe. 

It can only be supposed that they were swept off their feet for 
the time being by the enthusiasm with which Jesus was everywhere 
greeted. His fame as a teacher and healer was now immensely 
heightened by the strange rumours that had gone abroad. Everyone 
felt that there was some mystery about Him. It was whispered that 
He was John the Baptist, or that He was Elijah returned from 
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heaven. His followers, too, in spite of all efforts to keep His secret, 
had doubtless thrown out hints that He might prove to be someone 
even greater, and these had found their way into the minds of the 
people. As He went forward He was surrounded by an atmosphere 
of tense excitement. The crowds that hung upon His words were far 
greater than those which had accompanied Him in Galilee. To enter- 
tain Him for an hour was a high honour which no one dared to ask 
for until He had signified His wish. His name was employed as an 
infallible spell for the curing of disease. In the course of this journey 
took place the beautiful incident of the mothers who brought their 
infants to Him for His blessing. It throws a vivid light not only on 
His charm and His tenderness, but on the reverence with which He 
was now regarded. He seemed to be a being out of a higher world. 
Mothers were eager that He should touch their children, believing 
that this would ensure them a lifelong protection. In face of this 
royal honour which encompassed Him on every side, the disciples 
could not be persuaded that He was going to His death. 

It has often been supposed that in His later days the multitude fell 
away from Jesus. His whole story, indeed, has commonly been 
written from this point of view, although there is nothing to support 
it in the Gospels. At the beginning, it is assumed, the people rallied 
round Him with enthusiasm, expecting Him to play the part of a 
national deliverer; but when it became apparent that He was not 
such a Messiah as they had looked for, they were angry and dis- 
appointed. They grew weary of the once popular idol, and He went 
His lonely road to the cross, rejected by all except a few loyal souls. 
But this pathetic picture of Jesus as the broken champion of a lost 
cause is almost certainly wrong. The people could not think of Him 
as having cheated their hopes, for as yet He had never come forward 
as the Messiah. He had worked among them simply as a prophet 
and teacher, and they were only beginning to surmise that He might 
be something more. All the evidence shows that their mood was not 
one of disappointment but of the most eager expectancy. This man, 
who spoke and acted like no other, who could He be ? What was the 
great design with which He was now going up to the Holy City ? 
Instead of declining, the public interest in Him was always growing. 
It was never so strong and universal as just before the end. 

His journey, therefore, was to all appearance a continual triumph. 
In due time He arrived at the fords of the Jordan and crossed over to 
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Jericho — the beginning of the long ascent that leads up to the 
mountain-built city of Jerusalem. He was now in Judea, but the 
popular ardour showed no signs of waning. At Jericho there was a 
great demonstration in His honour. Zaccha?us, a tax-gatherer, was 
eager to have a glimpse of Him, and was obliged to climb a tree in 
order that he might see over the heads of the thronging multitude. 
A blind man, begging by the wayside, was frightened by the tumult, 
and was told that Jesus of Nazareth, who could heal the blind, was 
passing by. It is no wonder that the disciples refused to believe 
their Master when He spoke of danger and calamity in store for Him. 
They could see nothing but those welcoming crowds, always grow- 
ing larger as He came nearer the city. Surely He would need only 
to show Himself and Flis victory would be won. 

It was this very success, however, which made His venture so 
dangerous. If Fle had come to Jerusalem a lonely discredited man 
there would have been little purpose in attacking Him. His enemies 
could have afforded to be generous, or might at any rate have fore- 
seen that they would defeat their own ends by violent measures. 
As it was, they knew that they must strike quickly and decisively. 
Not only in Galilee but all over the country He had stirred the 
popular feeling to its depths. Who could tell what might happen 
when He made His appeal to the excitable multitude, gathered for 
the Passover feast ? 

As He approached the city He knew that He was giving Himself 
into the hands of those enemies. For a long time past they had been 
watching His movements from a distance and waiting for their 
opportunity. Now He was venturing to face them in their strong- 
hold. There were first the Pharisees, the strict religious party, who 
stood for the maintenance of the Law. Their enmity may partly 
have arisen, as the Gospels indicate, from jealousy of a rival teacher, 
but this motive alone would hardly have impelled them to seek His 
life. Doubtless they honestly believed that He was endangering the 
Law, of which they were the acknowledged guardians. He had 
never openly assailed it, but they felt, and rightly felt, that if His 
teaching was accepted the Law would cease by-and-by to have any 
value. Jesus, on His part, had condemned the Pharisees, not for their 
opinions and beliefs, but for the spirit in which they lived. They 
were narrow and self-righteous, arrogant to their fellow-men, 
mechanical in their service of God. In like manner it was the spirit 
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of His religion which excited their deadly hatred. They sought in 
vain for any definite offence which they might lay to His charge, but 
they clearly saw that His religion and theirs could not exist together. 

He had also roused the enmity of the Sadducees, the priestly 
aristocracy which administered the Temple and its worship. Unlike 
the Pharisees, they were vested with official authority, for the 
Romans, following their practice of governing as far as possible 
through native leaders, had chosen them as the ruling class in 
Judea. As a consequence they had become more and more political 
in their interests. They stood for the established order, and were 
nervously afraid of everything that might tend to revolution. With 
the religious teaching of Jesus they did not much concern them- 
selves, but they knew from past experience that a religious move- 
ment in Palestine might change at any time into a political one. 
For months past they had been anxiously watching the progress of 
Jesus, but so long as He confined His work to Galilee they could do 
nothing. Now that He had ventured within their own domain they 
were free to proceed against Him as a dangerous agitator. 

Behind these Jewish parties there was the Roman government, 
which held the ultimate authority in Palestine. While it granted 
large powers to the native courts it took good care that all vital 
decisions should be left in its own hands. In particular, it had laid 
down the rule that no sentence of death should be carried out without 
its sanction. As yet the Roman government had paid no attention 
to the doings of Jesus. It refrained on principle from all interference 
with religious disputes unless they had their outcome in open 
violence or revolt. Of this the Pharisees and priests were well aware. 
As a peaceful citizen Jesus was under the protection of the Roman 
law, but they meant to incriminate Him in such a way that it should 
put forth its terrific power and crush Him. 

Into the citadel of His enemies Jesus was now about to enter. He 
had submitted Himself without a question to the will of God, and 
now it had led Him to the gates of Jerusalem. What might be in 
store for Him He could not yet tell. It might be that in this city 
which has slain the prophets God would Himself interpose with a 
strong hand and save Him. But He had counted the cost before He 
set out on the journey which was now ending. He knew that He was 
to challenge religious bigotry and worldly might in their own 
fortress, and that He could expect no other issue than death. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 

By the Rev. Prof. E. F. Scott, D.D. 

It is often supposed that Jessts, towards the close of His life, had lost the popular favour, 
hut tins is not home out ly the facts of the history, Enthsuiasm for Him was never 
greater than when He entered Jerusalem To prevent it developing into a national 
movement His enemes looked for an occasion to arrest Him. 

T he sun was declining when Jesus and His disciples, after the 
long descent from Jericho, arrived at the Mount of Olives. 
Across the valley they saw Jerusalem stretched out before 
them, under the shadow of its magnificent Temple. The Passover 
season had now begun, and on every side pilgrims were streaming 
towards the city in long caravans. They had gathered in from all 
parts of Palestine and from the Jewish colonies throughout the 
world, to celebrate the great festival in the sacred home of their race. 
On the top of the Mount of Olives Jesus halted, and made pre- 
parations for a solemn entry. He sent two of His disciples into a 
village close at hand, probably Bethany, to procure an ass, which was 
standing ready and was immediately given to them when they spoke 
a password. Jesus seated Himself on the ass and rode forward to the 
city, while a procession was formed in front of Him and behind Him. 
Garments and branches of palm were strewn in His path as He ad- 
vanced, and a triumphal hymn was sung in His honour: “ Hosanna, 
blessed in the name of the Lord is He that cometh. Blessed be the 
approaching Kingdom of our Father David. Hosanna in the 
heights.’* 

It is apparent that Jesus Himself had made arrangements for His 
entry. He was able to tell His disciples where they would find the 
ass and to give them the necessary password. Knowing, as we do, 
that there was someone with whom He stayed at Bethany during the 
next few days, we may assume that He had sent instructions to this 
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friend. The processions, too, may not have been due entirely to a 
spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm. To be sure, it was Passover 
week, and crowds of pilgrims would be entering the city by the 
Jericho road, and not a few of them would join the procession in the 
ardour of the moment. But we can gather from the ensuing narra- 
tive that many of the Galilean followers of Jesus were present at the 
feast, aware that He was coming, and that He meant to bring His 
enterprise to a decisive issue. It may have been these Galileans who 
were waiting for Him on the Mount of Olives and made the demon- 
stration to welcome Him. 

It has often been felt that all this pageantry was foreign to the 
character of Jesus. There was nothing that more impressed all 
observers in His lifetime than His avoidance of all parade and self- 
advertisement. He never set Himself on a pedestal but mingled with 
men as one of themselves, and won their homage by His purely 
spiritual greatness. In that deliberate entry as the chief figure in a 
shouting procession was there not something theatrical, which jars 
on our whole conception of Him ? It is not hard, however, to guess 
a motive for His action. His enemies were waiting for Him in the 
city, and He required, at the very outset, to make Himself conspicu- 
ous. The danger which He chiefly dreaded was a secret attempt on 
His life. To escape that danger He had left Galilee, and He knew that 
He would encounter it again at Jerusalem. He was firmly resolved 
that if He must die He would die openly, in the sight of the world. 
If He had entered Jerusalem as an unnoticed pilgrim His enemies 
might at once have got Him in their power, without the knowledge 
of anyone. Perhaps as soon as He passed through the gates some 
unseen hand would have stabbed Him, and after a few moments of 
brawl and confusion He would have vanished from the scene before 
He had even begun His great errand. The later events show clearly 
that what protected Him for the few days He had still to live was 
nothing else than the publicity with which He took care to surround 
Himself. All eyes were upon Him from His first entrance into the 
city, so that nothing could be done to Him in secret. 

But He had doubtless a further motive. After long deliberation 
He had resolved to assert His Messianic claim, and this was His pur- 
pose in coming to Jerusalem. There were many predictions of the 
Messiah in the Old Testament — most of them describing Him as a 
victorious warrior: and it was such a Messiah whom the people were 
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looking for. But in the Book of Zechariah there was a prediction of 
a different tenor : “ Behold, thy king cometh to thee, meek, and 
sitting on an ass.” By the mode of His entrance Jesus recalled this 
prophecy, and suggested that He was the Messiah of peace. The 
significance of His action would be apparent only to the few whom 
He had taken into His confidence, for as yet He had not publicly 
declared Himself, and the multitude, as we gather from their song, 
thought of Him only as the herald of the Kingdom. None the less. 
He sought to prepare them for what was coming. He embodied in 
an expressive symbol the claim which He intended to make in words. 

He rode, then, down the valley, and up towards the gates of the 
city. As the procession wound along the streets that led to the 
Temple, the crowd of onlookers grew ever larger. From all sides 
came the question, “ Who is this ? ” and the answer was given, 
“ This is Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth.” His name was already 
familiar to all, but no one yet thought of Him as the Messiah. He 
was simply the famous prophet, whose wonderful deeds had been 
reported everywhere and who was now here. 

All life in Jerusalem centred in the Temple, and it was there that 
the procession came to a halt. Jesus entered the vast building, which 
He may not have seen since He was a boy of twelve, and all this time 
the workmen had been enlarging and adorning it, and there was 
much to behold. But His interest in it was not that of the sightseer. 
He looked to the worship offered to God in this house that pro- 
fessed to be His earthly dwelling-place, and found that beneath the 
outward splendour all was hollow and unreal. He decided that His 
first act of authority must be exercised in the Temple, but it was 
now late, and the courts were being deserted for the night. Tired 
after His long journey. He withdrew with His disciples to Bethany. 

During his sojourn He appears to have retired each night to this 
village, which lay a little distance from the city, on the brow of the 
Mount of Olives. It may be that He knew Himself safer there than 
in the dark lanes of Jerusalem, where the chief priests had absolute 
control. More likely. He had some friend in the village who had 
offered Him hospitality. From Mark’s Gospel we can infer that this 
friend was one Simon, surnamed “ the leper,” and that he was later 
a well-known member of the Christian community. 

Next morning He returned to the city and carried out the design 
which He had formed the night before. Ceremonial worship, such 
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as was practised in the Temple, tended inevitably to become com- 
mercial. Every worshipper was expected to offer a sacrifice, and for 
this purpose huge droves of sheep and oxen had to be standing ready. 
The victims had to be bought with money specially coined for the 
Temple, and there needed to be means of exchanging all other 
money into this sacred currency. Thus the Temple courts had come 
to present a scene like that of a market-place on a busy day. They 
were crowded with beasts and birds for sale, while here and there 
stood counters where the money-changers haggled and cheated. 
This condition of things was permitted and even encouraged by the 
chief priests, whose wealth was largely derived from the commerce 
that went on at Passover. Jesus entered the Temple and commanded 
the merchants and bankers to be gone. According to the fourth 
Gospel He made use of a whip, but nothing is said of this in the 
earlier records. Violence, indeed, was unnecessary, and would have 
defeated its own end. The force on which He relied was the moral 
authority which belonged to Him as a prophet. 

His action was prompted, we can plainly see, by an impulse of 
indignation. He found religion debased and perverted, and the 
sacrilege was all the more revolting to Him as it was carried on for 
the sake of gain. Some of His sternest sayings are directed against 
those who make a selfish profit out of men’s faith and devotion, and 
the traffic in the Temple was the most flagrant example of this 
ugliest of all sins. At the same time He had a more definite object. 
Knowing as He did that the chief priests were plotting against Him, 
He called them into the open by a deliberate challenge. As He had 
previously denounced the Pharisees for corrupting the Law, so now 
He attacked the worldly priests, who had abused their holy office for 
the sake of gain. They understood His meaning, and immediately 
met together and came to their final decision. For a long time they 
had considered Him dangerous, and were bent on removing Him 
whenever an opportunity should offer. His action in the Temple 
brought their hostility to a head. He had arraigned them before the 
people, and dealt a blow at the whole religious system which they 
upheld. Nothing could now satisfy them but His death. 

If they had been entirely free the chief priests would have pro- 
ceeded at once to put their measures into effect, but there were two 
difficulties in the way. On the one hand, they had to reckon with 
the favour which Jesus enjoyed among the people, and which had 
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been enhanced by His bold action. Everyone had dimly felt that 
there was something wrong with the system which had turned the 
holy place into a common market. When one man had at last shown 
the courage to protest against it, the public conscience was on His 
side. To have arrested Him at once in the name of religion because 
He had made this stand for the purity of the Temple would have 
been a palpable outrage. It was necessary to attack Him on other 
grounds, and in such a manner as to turn the general feeling 
against Him. On the other hand, the chief priests could not forget 
that they were unable to do anything without the assent of the 
Roman governor. It was the death of Jesus they were set upon, and 
their own court had no power to inflict the death penalty. Some 
evidence had to be procured which would satisfy the Roman tribunal 
that He was a leader, or at least a potential leader, of revolt. For 
these reasons they were obliged for the moment to leave Him at 
liberty, but were determined to effect their purpose without loss of 
time. 

It is difficult, indeed, to realize how brief was the interval between 
Jesus’ entry into the city and His death. Those closing events stand 
out so tremendously in the history of the world that we cannot but 
think of them as occupying a long time. The writers of our Gospels 
devote about half of their entire narrative to these events alone. Yet 
it does not appear that Jesus was in Jerusalem for more than three 
complete days altogether. His cleansing of the Temple took place 
on Tuesday morning, and on Friday afternoon He died on the cross. 
From this shortness of the time we can infer, for one thing, that the 
plot against Him had been fully matured before ever He reached the 
city. It is sometimes assumed that when He arrived He was a com- 
paratively unknown man, and that all the hatred against Him grew 
out of His words and actions during those few days. But it cannot 
have sprung up so quickly. His enemies had marked Him out for 
death long before, while He was still working in Galilee, and were 
only waiting for their opportunity. But this shortness of the time has 
likewise to be remembered when we ask ourselves how far He carried 
out the purpose for which He had come up to Jerusalem. That pur- 
pose, we can hardly doubt, was to proclaim Himself to the assembled 
nation as the Messiah ; yet it does not appear that He ever made a 
formal announcement. The triumphal entry, and perhaps the 
deansing of the Temple, were meant to suggest the Messianic daim. 
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and in His teaching in the next day or two He seems to be leading 
up to it. Yet He made no explicit assertion. To questions that were 
designed to force Him into a direct statement He returned guarded 
answers. But it has to be borne in mind that time was not permitted 
Him to carry out His full intention. It may well be that He was 
reserving His great manifesto for the Passover day, which He did 
not live to see. 

It was in the morning that He cleansed the Temple, and for the 
remainder of that day He spoke to the crowds that were gathered 
around Him. His enemies left Him unmolested, but all the time they 
were in anxious consultation. Priests and Pharisees had no love for 
each other, but they now laid their differences aside to ensure His 
downfall. It is evident that they had guessed His intention of coming 
forward as the Messiah. Perhaps they were already in secret intelli- 
gence with Judas and knew what He was saying among His own 
disciples; or perhaps they had penetrated the meaning of those 
words and acts which were still obscure to the multitude. Their 
efforts were now bent towards hurrying Him into a declaration which 
would afford clear evidence against Him. 



CHAPTER X 


FOREBODINGS OF DEATH 

By the Rev. Prof. E. F. Scott, D.D. 

From the first yesus realized the danger that was awaiting Him in yerusalem. It 
became clearer as His enemies challenged His authority, and as His friends proved their 

devotion, 

J ESUS withdrew for the night to Bethany, and as soon as He 
returned on the following day His enemies approached Him 
with a series of questions which had been carefully prepared for 
the purpose of ensnaring Him. First of all they threw out the 
direct challenge: “By what authority dost thou these things?” 
But instead of answering He put a question of His own : “ What did 
they think of John the Baptist ? Was his authority from men or from 
God ? ” He thus suggested that between His own authority and that 
of John there was a close connexion, and He knew that His question 
would not be answered. If they admitted John to have been a true 
prophet they would have convicted themselves of unbelief; if they 
denied His title they would bring down on them the anger of the 
people. The direct challenge had failed, and now they sought their 
end in a more insidious way. He was approached by Pharisees and 
Herodians, the two parties which took opposite sides on the burning 
political issue, who asked Him to adjudicate between them. Was it 
right to pay the Roman tribute ? No more crafty question could 
have been devised, for however He answered it He was bound to run 
into serious danger. If He said “ Yes,” He would at once alienate the 
popular sympathy ; if He said “ No,” the Roman authorities would 
take alarm, and there would be no difficulty in having Him con- 
demned for treason. With marvellous skill He avoided the snare, and 
turned it against the enemies themselves. He asked them to show 
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Him a coin, and they did so, forgetting that while they professed 
those pious scruples they were using Caesar’s money, stamped with 
his head and titles. Then He answered: “ Give to Caesar what be- 
longs to Caesar, and to God what belongs to God.” His meaning 
was: You must settle your controversy among yourselves, as you 
seem to have done already; My concern is with your duty to 
God. 

One other effort was made to entangle Him, this time by the 
Sadducees, who did not believe in the future life. They came to Him 
with an absurd story of a woman who had been seven times married, 
and asked Him whose wife she would be in the resurrection. The 
object of this question may have been simply to discredit Him with 
the people by setting Him an insoluble problem. To make your 
opponent ridiculous has always been a favourite device in religious 
and political disputes, and it was calculated that however Jesus tried 
to solve that riddle He would be brought down from His spiritual 
heights. But He lifted the frivolous question to His own level, and 
made it the occasion of one of His grandest and profoundest utter- 
ances. Every attempt to ensnare or debase Him had failed, and His 
enemies meddled with Him no more. 

Their efforts, however, were not entirely fruitless. By carefully 
noting all that He said in the course of this day’s teaching they were 
able to lay hold of some sayings which might be construed as danger- 
ous evidence. One such saying was to play an important part at the 
trial: “ Destroy this Temple, and I will build it up in three days.” 
We only know it from the testimony of “ false witnesses ” who 
wrested it out of its connexion ; and what He meant by it is uncer- 
tain. But we can gather that He did not hesitate to assail the type of 
religion which was embodied in the Temple. That mere building, 
erected by the wicked Herod in his vanity, could not in any true 
sense represent religion. If it were utterly destroyed it could be 
replaced at once by an invisible and grander Temple. Perhaps the 
saying is best interpreted by a little incident which happened on the 
same day. As Jesus rested near one of the Temple doors He watched 
the people thronging in and making their offerings as they passed. 
He pointed to a poor widow who had only a farthing to give, and 
told His disciples that her offering was the most costly of all. It 
stood for love and sacrifice and devotion, and these were the gifts 
that were precious in God’s sight. So long as these impulses endured 
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in human hearts it mattered little what became of the marble 
buildings and stately ceremonial. 

As He went homeward to Bethany in the evening these thoughts 
were still working in the mind of Jesus. His disciples had been awed 
by the wonders of the Temple, and bade Him look back and admire 
it, as it stood out in all its glory against the sunset. But He told them 
that ere long it would fall in utter ruin, and from this He was led 
on to speak of terrible things that were to happen in the future. A 
time of calamity was not far distant, which would try the faith of 
His people to the uttermost. They would be called on to suffer for 
His cause and to feel bitterly that all the world was against them. 
But they were never to lose their confidence in ultimate victory. The 
world might do its worst, but their part was to be patient and watch- 
ful, and to think of their Master as of one who had travelled for a 
time into a far country and would soon return. 

To all appearance the day in Jerusalem had been one of signal 
triumph, but there had been many signs, unheeded by the others, 
in which Jesus had read His doom. His feeling that the end was 
almost at hand came out in a beautiful incident which took place in 
Bethany at the close of the day. While He was at supper in the house 
of Simon, a woman went up to Him and anointed Him with a fragrant 
ointment, and then broke the precious box which contained it, as a 
sign that it would never henceforth be put to any meaner use. This 
incident should not be confused, as it seems to be in Luke’s Gospel, 
with the earlier one of the sinful woman who wept over the feet of 
Jesus. The woman at Bethany was one of His followers — probably 
one of the Galilean women who had come up to Jerusalem in the 
expectation of some great event. Perhaps she anointed Him as the 
Messianic king. Or it may be that she understood the danger that 
hung over Him, and wished to assure Him that there was at least one 
who honoured Him more than all else in the world, and who would 
be loyal to the end. The disciples, like thrifty peasants, were 
shocked by the wastefulness which had squandered a great sum on a 
mere sentiment. Would it not have been better if the ointment had 
been turned into money for the benefit of the poor ? But Jesus 
declared that the woman, in obeying her generous impulse, had done 
more than she knew. She had anointed His body for the burial. It 
was the old Eastern custom to embalm a beloved friend with spices 
when he was laid in the grave, and to miss these rites of affection 
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was deemed the worst calamity. Jesus was now aware that He was 
threatened with an ignoble doom. He had thought to Himself how 
His mangled body would be seized by rude hands and tossed into 
some pit among the dishonoured dead. But it did not matter now, 
for the burial rites had been secured to Him. This woman had 
anointed Him beforehand. 

So at the Supper at Bethany Jesus realized that His death was cer- 
tain, and it seems to have followed after one intervening day. At 
this point, however, there is a serious disagreement in our records. 
According to the first three Gospels the death took place on Pass- 
over day, while the Fourth Gospel makes it happen on the day before. 
As a rule, in any such case of difference it is safe to prefer the testi- 
mony of the earlier Gospels, but there can be little doubt that in 
this instance John is right. For all Jews the day of Passover was the 
most sacred in the year, and it is inconceivable that the religious 
leaders should have planned an execution for that day. Indeed, we 
are expressly told that they were anxious to avoid it, and this cannot 
mean that they intended to wait till it was over. By that time the 
Roman governor, who only came to the city for the Passover week, 
would have departed, and without his assistance they could do 
nothing. Their aim, as all the evidence shows, was to secure the 
death of Jesus on the day before the Passover. The earlier Evangel- 
ists have plainly fallen into some confusion, due perhaps to the 
Jewish practice of counting the days from sunset to sunset. 

This question of date has an important bearing on the nature of 
the Last Supper. On the evening before Passover a solemn meal 
was observed in every Jewish household ; and if, as seems probable, 
Jesus died not on the feast-day itself, which by Jewish reckoning 
began at sunset, but a few hours earlier in that afternoon, it may have 
been this meal which He celebrated with His disciples. More prob- 
ably we have to think of His Supper as a meal which He Himself 
planned for a special purpose. Among the Jews the Passover held a 
place comparable to Christmas among Christians to-day. The meal 
which ushered it in marked the great annual reunion in every home, 
and to be absent from it was felt to be a cruel deprivation. Jesus had 
set His heart on observing it with His disciples before He left them, 
and since this was not to be. He desired to hold it at least by anticipa- 
tion. By this time He knew that His death had been decided on, and 
that this would be His last night as a free man. How the knowledge 
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had come to Him we cannot tell. Perhaps He had discovered that 
treadiery was at work very near Him, and that no vigilance could 
now avert the crisis. He might indeed have escaped from the city, 
as He had previously escaped from Galilee, but He never seems to 
have contemplated this for a moment. He had come to Jerusalem 
with the settled resolve to put everything to the hazard, and since 
death was now to be the outcome. He prepared for death. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE LAST SUPPER AND THE BETRAYAL 

By the Rev. Prof. E. F. Scott, D.D. 

Convinced that His death was at hand^ Jesus held a farewell Supper with His disciples, 
and that same night He was betrayed into the hands of His enemies. The facts art clear 
but raise a number of momentous questions. 


ALTHOUGH He was lodging at Bethany, Jesus determined to 
/% hold His Last Supper at Jerusalem. His reason doubtless was 
-Z JLthat He wished on this occasion to be absolutely private with 
His disciples. In Simon’s house He was a guest, perhaps along 
with others, and visitors who desired to see Him were constantly 
coming and going. So for this farewell Supper He had secured a 
room in Jerusalem, through someone who had a connexion with His 
following. He had arranged with this friend, otherwise quite un- 
known to us, that at a given time he or his servant should be in a 
certain place carrying a jug of water, and that the disciples should 
accompany him without exchanging a word and prepare the Supper 
in the room appointed. A vivid light is here thrown on the espionage 
with which Jesus knew that He was now surrounded. Everything 
had to be done with the utmost secrecy lest His movements might be 
traced. Possibly it was the unknown friend who insisted on the pre- 
cautions. Though willing to assist Him he knew that it was danger- 
ous, and took care that he should not himself be compromised. 
However we explain the incident, it shows that by this time the 
position of Jesus had become desperate. 

In the evening He came in from Bethany and the Supper took 
place. He told His disciples in the course of it that one of them would 
betray Him, and intimated plainly, according to one account, that 
He was thinking of Judas. It is difficult to believe that He spoke so 
explicitly. If Judas had known that he was discovered he could 
hardly have proceeded with his design, and the others would surely 
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have taken measures to prevent him. Jesus may indeed have hinted 
some doubt as to the loyalty of all His followers, but the sequel 
appears to make it dear that He had no definite knowledge. He did 
not deliberately play into the hands of Judas, but was entrapped 
by him. 

The Supper went on like an ordinary meal. As they redined 
round the table, in Eastern fashion, the company ate and drank and 
conversed together, when all at once, as they were preparing to rise, 
Jesus performed a memorable ceremony. He took the bread and 
wine that were lying before Him, and after a brief prayer distributed 
them to His disciples. As He poured out the wine He declared that 
He would drink no more of the fruit of the vine until the Kingdom 
of God was come. As He broke up the loaf of bread and gave a 
portion to each, He said, “ Take, eat, this is My body.” The 
accounts differ, however, as to the predse words He spoke, and the 
words, in any case, were secondary. He expressed His meaning by 
symbols, and the very purpose of symbols is to convey thoughts and 
feelings which cannot be adequately uttered in any words. 

What was the meaning of the Supper ? Later, it was celebrated 
as the memorial of Jesus’ death and of all that it signified to Chris- 
tian faith. Undoubtedly the mind of Jesus was filled with the 
thought of His approaching death, and it was this that prompted His 
action and gave it sacredness. But we can gather from our records 
that the Supper was not so much intended to sadden, as to rouse 
glad anticipations. The future Kingdom of God had been described 
in the Old Testament under the image of a banquet, and Jesus on 
the eve of His death looked forward to that feast of victory. When 
next He sat down with His friends all the struggle and suffering 
would be things of the past, and they would rejoice together. We 
can well believe that as He faced His dreadful ordeal He found com- 
fort in this hope, and left it to His disciples as their consolation. There 
would only be a brief parting. The little company now so oppressed 
with sorrow would soon meet again — how differently ! — ^in the 
Kingdom of God. 

After the Supper they rose from the table to return to Bethany by 
way of the Mount of Olives. Jesus was troubled with the sense of 
hidden danger, and as they started on their road He mournfully told 
His followers that they would all desert Him that night. Peter 
declared that he would sooner die than leave Him, but Jesus answered 
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that even he would deny Him before dawn. The record may be 
coloured by the knowledge of what actually happened, but Jesus 
was in a situation where He felt danger all around Him. There 
seemed to be nobody that He could trust, and His sense of utter 
uncertainty may have expressed itself in some word of doubt as to 
whether even the staunchest of His disciples would prove faithful. 

Here we are met by a question which has the closest bearing on 
the events of that night, and which we have no means of answering. 
How far was Jesus aware of the measures that were being taken 
against Him ? Our Gospels assume that He knew precisely all that 
was going to happen, and that He did everything in the light of that 
clear knowledge. This view is hardly borne out by the facts. The 
whole aim of His enemies was to move against Him secretly and 
entrap Him, and they succeeded. At the same time, it is plain 
that in a general way He had penetrated their designs. When He 
arranged the Supper He knew that this would be His last meeting 
with the disciples. If He was not sure of the treachery of Judas, 
He at least had reason to believe that someone very near to Him 
was playing false. Probably we are to think of Him as knowing 
nothing for certain, but fully conscious that He was in the midst of 
snares. That the authorities had laid their plans to destroy Him He 
was well aware, but what their plans were He could only guess. He 
was in that state of utter suspense and doubt which is the most 
unnerving of all. 

The only thing that now protected Him was the fear of the chief 
priests that His arrest would cause a public disturbance. The crowd 
assembled for the Passover feast was notoriously excitable, so much 
so that a strong military force was always stationed in the city during 
that season. Jesus had won favour with the people as a prophet, and 
rumours were abroad that He would presently come forward as 
something more. If He was arrested in daylight it was certain that 
a riot would follow, and no one could say how it might end. It was 
imperative that everything should be done secretly, so that the 
people should be faced, before they knew, with an accomplished 
fact. 

Jesus perceived the difficulties in which His enemies were placed, 
and had been careful to guard Himself with publicity. In the day- 
time He kept within the precincts of the Temple, and at night retired 
to Bethany, where there were doubtless a number of His Galilean 
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followers, ready to raise the alarm. What His enemies required was 
some opportunity to capture Him when He was alone, or at least 
away from any crowd that might attempt a rescue. It was for this 
purpose that Judas Iscariot offered himself as their instrument. The 
treason of this man, whom Jesus had Himself chosen as one of His 
personal followers, has always been felt to be one of the chief 
enigmas of the Gospel history. Sometimes the theory has been 
advanced that he acted from a well-meant though mistaken motive, 
that he was impatient, for instance, with Jesus’ delay in proclaiming 
himself Messiah and wished to force the matter to an issue. Nothing 
of this kind is even hinted in the Gospels. It may indeed be that 
Judas had some other motive than that of gaining a few pieces of 
silver. Perhaps he was aggrieved by some fancied slight, or had 
come to suspect that the movement for which he had given up good 
worldly prospects was a foolish and mistaken one. Whatever his 
reasons, he turned traitor. More than likely he was approached by 
some emissary of the chief priests and talked over. He was assured, 
maybe, that no serious harm was intended to Jesus, and that by 
aiding the lawful authorities he would be doing his part as a good 
citizen. He consented to observe his Master, and give notice when 
he could be quietly seized. 

After the Supper, then, Jesus proceeded towards the Mount of 
Olives, but when He had gone a little way turned aside with Peter, 
James and John into a garden, or, rather, a yard containing a wine- 
press, which was called Gethsemane. He bade the disciples keep 
watch while He went into this secluded place and prayed. They saw 
Him, under the light of the full moon, praying in an agony, with 
great drops of sweat on His brow. They overheard His words: 
“Father, all things are possible unto Thee; remove this cup from Me; 
yet not what I will, but what Thou wilt.” This unforgettable story 
of the Agony has suggested to many that on the verge of the preci- 
pice which He saw in front of Him Jesus broke down. He had nerved 
Himself for the inevitable doom, but now when He came close up 
to it He shrank back and prayed that it might be averted. But the 
story is better understood in the light of what we know of His atti- 
tude right up to this time. He had come to Jerusalem determined to 
place Himself in the hands of God. What would happen to Him He 
did not clearly know, but He was ready to accept whatever God 
might will. It now appeared that God would require His death, but 
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even yet this was not certain. The meaning of this incident, and of 
many others, has been obscured by the false assumption that Jesus 
knew accurately beforehand all that was in store for Him. But up to 
the end He was in doubt, and the Agony was nothing but His last 
great effort to make absolutely sure of God’s will. Was it required 
of Him that He should drink this cup ? Might it not be that He had 
mistaken His own dark forebodings for the divine will ? The crisis 
was now upon Him, and He could not find strength to meet it until 
He knew. 

Through His agony of prayer He attained to this clear knowledge, 
and rose from His knees calm and assured. In that very moment He 
heard the trampling of many feet, and lights flashed round the 
enclosure. Judas had slipped away when he saw Jesus entering 
Gethsemane, and had given his information. The chief priests had 
a large staff of police at their disposal for keeping order in the 
Temple neighbourhood, and a company of them was at once 
dispatched under the guidance of Judas. It was late at night, and 
though the Passover moon was shining there was a chance that the 
wrong person might be seized in the gloom and confusion. The 
traitor had therefore arranged with his employers that he should 
step forward and identify his Master by a kiss of salutation. It all 
happened so suddenly that the three drowsy disciples who had been 
set to watch were taken by surprise. They had been careful, how- 
ever, to provide themselves with weapons, and Peter now drew his 
sword and made a clumsy attack on one of the captors, cutting off 
his ear. But Jesus saw that resistance was futile, and quietly sur- 
rendered Himself. It must be counted to the honour of the disciples 
that for one moment they made a hopeless attempt at a rescue ; but 
when it failed they were overcome with panic and fled. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE TRIAL AND CRUCIFIXION 

By the Rev. Prof. E. F. Scott, D.D. 

In secret was yesns tried, and His trial was so irregular and confused that it is hardly 
possible to fix the responsibility for His death, or the grounds of His condemnation. Before 
His judges He admitted that He was the Messiah, and with His death sealed the claim. 

T ,0 understand the closing events it must be borne in mind that 
Judea was at this time under a double jurisdiction. The native 
council, presided over by the high priest, administered all 
ordinary justice, but could not pronounce a death sentence 
without the sanction of the Roman governor. So if Jesus was to be 
put to death two trials were necessary. The council had first to try 
Him on a charge punishable by Jewish law, and if it condemned Him 
the verdict had to be examined and approved by the governor. 
This was the difficulty. It was on religious grounds that Jesus had 
been arrested, and before the Jewish court His offence might appear 
grave enough to warrant a condemnation. But Roman law did not 
extend to matters of Jewish religion. Unless the charges could be 
so presented as to bear a civil and political colour the governor would 
pretty certainly dismiss them. It must be remembered, too, that the 
accusers were hampered by limitations of time. Midnight was now 
approaching, and at sunset of the next day the Passover would 
begin, and before then both trial and execution must be over. 
Doubts have often been cast on various details in this part of the 
Gospel record, but the circumstances were all anomalous. It was 
impossible to conduct such a trial according to strict forms of law. 

The high priest in office was Caiaphas, but his predecessor Annas, 
who was also his father-in-law, was still alive, and exercised the 
supreme authority in all but name. He was an able and unscrupu- 
lous man, a profound politician, whose chief aim was to maintain the 
power of the Sadducees. This, he could not but feel, would be 
endangered by any popular movement which might disturb the 
existing order. In the earlier Gospels Annas is never mentioned, but 
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the Fourdi Gospel tells os that after the arrest Jesus was taken to his 
house for a preliminary hearing. It is more than likely diat Annas, 
although he worked in the background, was the prime mover in the 
whole tragedy. The fact that the Temple police took their prisoner 
to him appears to show that he had sent them, and was waiting for their 
return. He, or some instrument of his, had arranged the betrayal. 

The proceedings before Annas were purely formal, and would be 
over in a few minutes. Jesus was identified and committed for trial, 
and was then sent on to the official residence of Caiaphas, where the 
council was to meet. It was a wise provision of Jewish law that no 
trial should take place except in daylight, and Luke assumes that 
this form was observed, and that Jesus was kept waiting in the high 
priest’s house till dawn. But from Mark’s account it is evident that 
the council was already convened. Haste was essential, and to waste 
some precious hours when the prisoner was now secured might have 
wrecked everything. A trial at midnight, on a capital charge, was 
indeed a flagrant illegality, but legal obstacles are easily over- 
ridden when powerful interests are at work. The council would 
doubtless argue that its task was merely to hold an inquiry, and that 
the real trial would take place in the morning before the governor. 

All our accounts of the proceedings before the council arc vague 
and confused, most probably because they were never known for 
certain. None were present at this secret meeting except the mem- 
bers of the council and the witnesses who were brought in from time 
to time; and although some facts would gradually come out they 
were not sufficient to afford a coherent record. Moreover, by its 
very nature the trial was confused. Jesus was examined on charges 
which were valid under Jewish law, while the real motive was to 
frame an accusation that should weigh with the Roman governor. 
All the issues were purposely entangled with each other. 

In spite of the need for haste the meeting was protracted, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining any satisfactory evidence. A number 
of spies who had been following Jesus during the past days were 
brought forward, but their reports were all at variance, and it was 
the fundamental principle of Jewish law that no charge could be 
proved on a single testimony. The task of the council was the more 
difficult as the real offences of Jesus had to be kept in the background. 
He had angered the Pharisees by His religious teaching, but they 
dared not deny the truth of what He taught. The Sadducees feared 
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Him as an agitator, and meant to accuse Him on this ground before 
the governor, but for His countrymen to condemn Him because He 
had stood for the hope of Israel would have been monstrous. So it 
was agreed that the true accusation should be withheld, and that 
meanwhile He should be tried on the charge of blasphemy. This had 
always been held by pious Jews to be the most abominable of crimes, 
and if it could be proved against Him the public conscience would 
be fully satisfied. 

Witness after witness was brought in, but still the testimonies 
differed. The nearest approach to agreement was about the saying, 
“ Destroy this Temple, and I will build it again in three days.’* 
This might plausibly be construed as blasphemy, but there was still 
a difference as to the precise words that had been uttered. Jesus 
Himself had no witnesses on His side, and in face of all accusations He 
preserved an absolute silence. Even when He heard His words and 
acts glaringly perverted He refused to say anything. An effort was 
made at last to compel Him to speak, and so make Him a witness 
against Himself, but He held His peace. Then all of a sudden the 
high priest shifted his ground, and instead of questioning Him about 
the evidence asked Him directly, “ Art Thou the Messiah ? ” Jesus 
answered, “ I am; and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” At this 
they all shouted together that the blasphemy was proved, and 
condemned Him to death. 

The council thus achieved what it had been aiming at from the 
first. Jesus was convicted on a charge that was capital under Jewish 
law, but in such a manner that He could also be prosecuted before 
the Roman tribunal. The religious crime of blasphemy was craftily 
identified with one that could be twisted politically. Why did Jesus, 
when His life was at stake, and when He had determined to say 
nothing, give that fatal answer ? Some have argued that He never 
did so, and that words were imputed to Him, whether by friends or 
enemies, which He did not utter. But it may well be that He per- 
ceived that this was His last chance of advancing His great claim. He 
had intended to make it in presence of His assembled countrymen, 
and they were reduced to this little group, intent on destroying Him. 
Still, if He was to declare Himself the Messiah He must do so now, 
even at the price of death. 

Throughout His trial Jesus had stood alone, but one of His 
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disciples was near at hand. Peter, after his flight, had gathered 
courage, and had stolen into the courtyard, where a number of 
sleepy servants were warming themselves at a fire. A maid-servant 
recognized him as one of Jesus’ company, but he denied it. The 
challenge was repeated again and yet again, and each time he was 
obliged to make his denial more emphatic. Then all at once his 
heart smote him, and he went out, weeping bitterly. 

It must have been several hours after midnight when the council 
broke up, and Jesus was left in the custody of the Temple police, 
who treated Him with vile indignities. Early in the morning He was 
brought before the Roman governor. This was Pontius Pilate, who 
is described by a Jewish writer of the time as “ a man inflexible, 
merciless and obstinate, guilty of every kind of corruption and 
tyranny.” This, however, is a biased judgment, and it has to be 
remembered that he was set to govern a difficult people at a very 
difficult time. The fact that he was continued in office for ten years 
is proof that his Roman superiors were on the whole satisfied with 
him. Most probably he was a fair average type of Roman magistrate, 
hard and tactless and somewhat stupid, but not deliberately unjust. 

The trial took place in the portico of the beautiful palace which 
Herod the Great had built for himself, and which was now the 
residence of the governor when he visited Jerusalem. Jesus was led 
forward, and the delegates appointed by the council informed Pilate 
of its decision. Nothing was now said of blasphemy, and the whole 
weight was thrown on the political danger. The prisoner had 
claimed to be Messiah, and was stirring up the people to revolt. 
Pilate could make little of the charges, but gathered that the man 
before him had professed, in some way, to be a king. He turned to 
Him and asked Him if this was true, but Jesus refused to make any 
answer. Pilate than resumed his hearing of the accusers, and grew 
more and more perplexed. He saw that all the evidence was one- 
sided, and tried again and again to make the prisoner speak for Him- 
self, but in vain. Jesus felt, no doubt, that it was useless to explain the 
nature of His kingship to this pagan judge. He had resolved, too, to 
throw Himself entirely on God. Counsel and witnesses He had none, 
but God was with Him, and He would leave everything to His will. 

The accusers grew ever louder in their denunciations, but their 
violence only made Pilate the more suspicious. He was well 
acquainted with the bitterness of party quarrels among the Jews, 
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and had himself suffered from their habit of magnifying small 
religious issues. Above all, he could not but observe that whatever 
fancies the prisoner might have indulged, no positive crime was 
urged against Him. Roman law took account only of overt acts, and 
there was no evidence that Jesus had offended in any way against 
public order. As a trained magistrate Pilate felt it to be his duty to 
dismiss the case, but on several previous occasions he had got into 
trouble by wounding Jewish prejudices, and he offered a com- 
promise. It was customary at Passover season to release a prisoner; 
why not leave the guilt of Jesus undecided and grant Him the benefit 
of this pardon ? But the crowd were implacable. They cried in a 
frenzy that it was not this Jesus that should be set free, but another 
Jesus, surnamed Barabbas, a notorious brigand who had lately been 
captured. Pilate was taken aback, but still recommended mercy. 
The crowd kept shouting “ Crucify Him ! ” And voices were now 
heard muttering that if Pilate let this rebel go he would be reported 
to the emperor. The behaviour of the mob at Jesus’ trial has become 
the standing type of popular fickleness. One day He was the 
nation’s hero; the next day, when His star had fallen, there was 
this wild clamour for His blood. Certainly it is strange that no 
effort was made to rescue Him, and this may justly be set down to 
the indifference which the world always shows to the man who fails. 
But it seems clear that the multitude that yelled out “ Crucify Him! ” 
was not that which had cried “ Hosanna 1 ” When the trial took 
place the city was not yet astir, and those who thronged the space in 
front of the judgment seat had almost certainly been brought there 
on purpose. The enemies of Jesus had been careful to prepare not 
only accusers and witnesses, but a public opinion which could be 
brought to bear at the right moment. 

It was the cries and menaces of the crowd which decided Pilate. 
He had been reported before for misgovernment, and did not wish 
to run the risk a second time. He was aware, too, of his unpopu- 
larity, and, like many haughty men, was more sensitive to it than 
he cared to own. Here was a chance of winning some favour with 
the people at little trouble. When once he inclined towards yielding 
he no doubt persuaded himself that the sentence would be sub- 
stantially just. To be sure, the case against Jesus had not been 
proved, but it was clear that He held fanatical ideas and had acquired 
a dangerous influence over the common people. In view of the 
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precarious conditions in Palestine it would be safer to put Him out of 
the way. For one last moment Pilate wavered, and then uttered the 
brief and irrevocable formula which consigned a prisoner to death. 

The stated mode of execution for all who were not Roman 
citizens was crucifixion. In itself it was the most tormenting of all 
forms of death, and to make it still more horrible it was usually 
preceded by scourging with a lash that was spiked with metal. 
This torture was now inflicted on Jesus. He was then given over to 
a guard of soldiers, who devised a brutal jest for their amusement 
while the cross was being prepared. He had claimed, this wretched 
Galilean peasant, to be a king; so they robed Him in a tattered 
scarlet cloak, and crowned Him with thorns in imitation of the 
triumphal wreath, and bowed to Him in mock homage while they 
struck Him in the face. Such was the coronation of the world’s King. 

The place fixed for the execution was a low hill just outside of the 
city, which was known, probably from its shape, as Calvary or 
Golgotha (place of a skull). Jesus set out for it, with His guard of 
soldiers, bearing His cross on His shoulders as the law required ; but 
it was soon evident that He was unequal to the burden, and a passer- 
by was pressed into service — Simon of Cyrene, whose two sons were 
afterwards well known in the Christian Church. One would like to 
believe that Simon already belonged to Jesus’ following, and had 
put himself in the way in order to do this last kindness for his 
Master. Two robbers who were also condemned to die were led 
forth along with Jesus. It was at the third hour — nine in the morn- 
ing — that the Crucifixion began, Jesus in the midst and the robbers 
at either side. The chief torment of this mode of death was its 
lingering nature. Victims rarely died within twenty-four hours, and 
sometimes they dragged out their intolerable pain till the third or 
fourth day. It is certain that the suflFerings of Jesus were mercifully 
shortened, but for six hours He was alive on the cross. Above His 
head, according to the legal requirement, there was an inscription 
stating the crime of which He had been found guilty. It was in two 
words, Rex Judceorum (King of the Jews), and furnishes the 
convincing proof that He was put to death on the ground of His 
Messianic claim. 

There was a humane custom in Judea of drugging the victim with 
a spiced wine, and so mitigating the cruelty of the Roman punish- 
ment. This opiate was ofl^ered to Jesus, but He refused it. His 
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motive can have been no other than that of facing death with His 
mind unclouded, so that He might wait on God’s will to the last. No 
other incident so strikingly illustrates the heroic quality of His 
nature, and in the Ught of it His whole life must be understood. 
Whatever the impulses on which He acted, those of weakness and 
cowardice must always be set aside. 

The Crucifixion lasted six hours, and Christian tradition sought 
to fill in the whole time with various incidents, but none are men- 
tioned in the oldest record except those which marked the begin- 
ning and the end. Of the main period of torture we only know that 
the enemies of Jesus took occasion to throw insults at Him, and that 
even the robbers crucified with Him joined in. The later Gospels 
tell of several sayings from the cross, but it is doubtful whether He 
uttered them. From the moment of His arrest He seems to have 
resolved on keeping silence, and He preserved this silence on the 
cross. He was now done with the world, and in those last hours was 
living in the depths of His own soul in communion with God. 

Once only, according to Mark’s Gospel, He was heard to speak, 
and it was just before the end. About noon, when He had hung on 
the cross for three hours, the sky grew clouded, and the darkness 
increased as the day wore on. Then towards the ninth hour — three 
in the afternoon — He cried aloud, “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani — 
My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ” The words form 
the opening of the twenty-second Psalm, and some have supposed 
that He was trying to repeat the Psalm as His dying prayer. But this 
is not probable. He only uttered the one verse, and did not murmur 
it to Himself, but cried out in a sharp anguish. What was passing in 
His mind at that supreme moment we can never know, but one thing 
is certain — that still at the last, when His suffering had passed beyond 
human endurance. He was seeking His support in God. The assur- 
ance that God was with Him had ever been His one source of 
strength, and He died with the prayer that it might not fail Him. 

Some of the bystanders made out the words “ Eloi, Eloi,” and 
thought that He was calling on Elijah, who, according to current 
ideas, was to come as the herald of the Messiah. They knew the 
tremendous claim which Jesus had made, and were troubled even 
now with uneasy doubts. One of them soaked a sponge with vinegar 
and raised it on a stick to His dying lips in order to revive Him. He 
had called for Elijah to appear; would there be any response ? For 
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one moment at the touch of the moisture He seemed to recover, and 
then, with a loud cry, expired. 

It does not appear that any of the disciples were at hand when 
Jesus died. Seized with panic, and fearing that they also were liable 
to arrest and punishment, they had fled from the city. The only 
members of the Galilean company who remained to the end were a 
few women who stood on the outskirts of the crowd. An unexpected 
friend, however, came forward in Joseph of Arimathea, a man of 
social position who had secretly attached himself to Jesus, and who 
now asked that he might have the body for honourable burial. 
Pilate granted it to him, and when it was taken down from the cross 
it was reverently folded in linen and laid in a rock-hewn tomb. The 
Sabbath was now almost beginning, and there was no time for the 
accustomed rites; but the Galilean women who had assisted at the 
burial proposed to return at daybreak as soon as the Sabbath was 
over, bringing oil and spices with them. Meanwhile, a great stone 
was rolled into the entrance to secure the tomb. 

There is much that is difficult and perplexing in the story of that 
tomb ; but as we look back over the life of Jesus we can share the 
confidence of His first disciples that He could not be vanquished by 
death. His work had lasted only a year or two, and of that brief 
career only a little is told us. A few scattered incidents, a number of 
sayings and parables, the chief episodes of the final tragedy — that is 
all we know of the life which has proved itself, by its enduring 
power, to have been incomparably the greatest ever lived among 
men. But the record, short as it is, bears ample witness to a sovereign 
spirit, endowed with an unerring wisdom, utterly possessed with 
love to men and an unquenchable faith in God. From that life of 
Jesus, as from a sacred fire, all the noblest thought and aspiration of 
succeeding times has been kindled, and it is still the most vital force 
in the world to-day. Sometimes it has been surmised that the early 
writers have coloured their portrait of Him from pious imagination, 
and have made Him appear greater than He was. But the truth, so 
far as we can ascertain it, is just the opposite. Wherever the records 
are plainly bent on enhancing the grandeur of Jesus they make it 
less. He stands out most wonderful when His picture is drawn most 
simply, and is most in keeping with the facts of life. We can safely 
believe that if the story could be filled out in all its detail. He would 
have a yet higher title to our love and reverence. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST EASTER 

By the Rev. Prof. A. H. McNeile, D.D. 

The story of other men closes at their death. But the followers of Jesus have always 
believed that He overcame death, and that after His Crucifixion He appeared to His 
disciples. Can their witness to the Easter Message be accepted f Their accounts must 

be honestly investigated. 

T he Passion and Death of Jesus Christ were the travail pangs of 
Christianity, and the belief in His Resurrection brought it to 
birth. But according to the Gospel narratives the Resurrection 
itself, itn actual emergence from the tomb, was witnessed by no 
one. The evangelists preserved a greater reticence than is found in 
some of the later apocryphal stories. That which made the disciples 
sure that the Master had risen was the fact that they had seen Him 
alive after He had died and was buried. The spiritual significance of 
this will be the subject of the following chapter. Here we are con- 
cerned only with the actual accounts of what happened. 

Jesus died on Friday afternoon, and was buried before six o’clock 
— ^i.e. before the beginning of the Sabbath. The women who wit- 
nessed the death and then the burial, and afterwards played a part 
on Easter morning, are differently given in the first three Gospels. 
But from Mark we learn that Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother 
of James the Little and of Joses, either from where they stood at the 
Crucifixion or by following Joseph of Arimathea, beheld where He 
was laid in the niche or shelf hewn out in the rock. It was too close 
to the beginning of the Sabbath to do anything. But when the 
Sabbath was over — ^i.e. after 6 p.m. on Saturday — they went with 
Salome to the shops to buy spices. As it was growing dark when 
they had finished, they again had to wait. But very early on Sunday 
morning they came to the tomb at sunrise. In Luke, with less 
probability, they prepared the spices on Friday before the Sabbath 
rest. In Matthew nothing is said of spices and anointing; the women 
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knew that it would be useless, because the Jews had obtained from 
Pilate a guard of soldiers who had sealed and were watching the 
tomb. This story, in conflict with Mark’s, is intrinsically improb- 
able, together with its sequel, the bribing of the soldiers by the Jews 
to spread the report that the disciples had come while they slept and 
had stolen the body. 


Mark relates that the women, after wondering who would roll 
away the stone for them, found that it was already rolled away. And 
having entered (or, with another reading, “ having come to ”) the 
tomb, they saw a young man, clothed in white, seated on the right 
side. With the second reading it would be possible to suppose that 
the women did not enter the tomb, but found the young man 
sitting outside it. But it has not very strong support, and the first 
reading agrees with Luke, according to which they went inside and 
found not the body. In Luke and John there were two angels. In 
Matthew the colour is heightened by the addition of details which 
have every appearance of being legendary; there was a great earth- 
quake, for an angel of the Lord descended from heaven, rolled away 
the stone, and sat upon it, while the soldiers were paralysed with 
fear. It is not clear whether this is pictured as having occurred before 
or after the arrival of the women. If the former, it looks rather as if 
some Christians thought that the removal of the stone was necessary 
to let the Lord out; if the latter, it was probably understood, as was 
doubtless the case, that it was not necessary for that purpose, but 
that the stone was rolled away in order to give to the women an 
ocular proof that He had risen. They were enabled to enter because 
the soldiers had become as dead men. In any case the story is in 
sharp contrast with Luke’s, because the angel is clearly found 
outside the tomb. 

A rationalizing explanation of Mark’s story has been suggested — 
i.e. that the “ young man ” was an ordinary human being, who con- 
cluded that they had come to search for the tomb of Jesus. They 
had hit upon the wrong one, and he oflFered to show them the right 
place. Prof. Kirsopp Lake thinks that the reading of cod. D, “He 
is not here, see there the place, etc.,’’ makes this the more probable. 
But this not only discards the statement “ He is risen,’’ but wholly 
fails to account for their speechless amazement which follows. 
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There are plenty of psychological parallels for a super-normal ex- 
perience such as seeing and hearing an angel. Whether Mark’s story 
is authentic or not, nothing is gained by explaining it away. 

Mark gives some words of the angel which will be discussed later; 
and the Gospel comes to an abrupt and tantalizing end in the 
middle of xvi. 8 : “ And they went out and fled from the tomb, for 
terror and panic seized them; and they said nothing to any man, for 

they feared .” It is very improbable that this can be the end 

of a sentence and of the whole Gospel; and it is even more improb- 
able in the Greek than in English. It is generally recognized that 
at this point the Gospel is mutilated, probably by some accident to 
the original manuscript. So that Mark, as we have it, contains no 
account at all of any appearance of our Lord. Luke relates no 
appearance to the women; they simply returned to the eleven and 
all the rest, and told their story of the empty tomb, and of the visit 
and message of the two angels, which the disciples treated as an idle 
tale, and disbelieved. Matthew’s tradition will be studied later. 

Mark’s last sentence, “ They said nothing to any man, for they 

feared ” has been understood to mean that they disobeyed, from 

fear, the injunction which they had just received to tell the disciples. 
(Their silence, for instance, is implied in the Gospel of Peter; see 
below.) If so, Matthew and Luke, who probably did not possess 
Mark’s lost ending, have both avoided this. Matthew says that they 
ran with fear and great joy to tell them; Luke says explicitly that 
they did tell them, and that the disciples disbelieved them. But it is 
not certain that this was Mark’s meaning. To tell the disciples in 
private was not a thing that would give them any cause for fear, 
even if the object of the verb “ feared ” were “ the Jews ”; and it is 
quite possible that the sentence ran, e.g., “ they feared a great fear,” 
as in iv. 4 1 . It may mean simply that they did not spread abroad the 
astonishing story. Compare Matthew viii. 4, where a man is told to 
show himself to the priests, but not to publish (‘‘See thou tell no 
man ”) the story of his cure. If Matthew and Luke so understood 
it they had no use for this vivid detail, and went on to relate the 
natural sequel, the report of the women to the disciples. 

II 

The story in John stands quite apart from those in the other 
Gospels. Mary Magdalene, with no other women, reported twice 
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to the apostles. Finding the tomb empty, she ran to Peter and the 
beloved disciple, simply telling them that the Lord’s body had been 
removed. They, in turn, ran to the tomb and found it, indeed, un- 
occupied, but saw evidence of the Resurrection in the disposal of the 
grave-cloths. According to this account Mary was still quite ignor- 
ant of the fact of the Resurrection; and when she had returned to 
the tomb the two angels whom she saw within said to her only, 
“ Woman, why weepest thou ? ” She was still weeping because they 
had taken away her Lord out of the tomb, and she knew not where 
they had laid Him. The angels said nothing to lead her mind to the 
idea of Resurrection, which is in strong contrast with the synoptic 
accounts. Luke, however, so far agrees that he relates a visit of some 
of the apostles to the tomb (xxiv. 24), although they had disbelieved 
the women’s report. (In v. 1 2 the account of Peter, based on John 
or on a tradition similar to John’s, was added at an early date both 
in the Old Syriac and in the Alexandrian texts, but rightly omitted 
in the texts of the Latin-speaking countries.) 

Ill 

The discoveries made by the women, which we have studied up to 
this point, were preliminary ; but we now reach the accounts of the 
appearances. The traditions as to the earliest witness varied between 
two women (or one) and Simon Peter. In Matthew it is related that 
the angel said to the two Marys, “ Fear ye not^ for I know that ye 
seek Jesus the crucified. He is not here, for He is risen as He said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay. And go quickly, and say to 
His disciples that He is risen from the dead ; and behold He goeth 
before you into Galilee ; there shall ye see Him ; lo, I have told you.” 
They were running with fear and great joy to do what they were told, 
when “ Jesus met them saying ‘ Hail ! ’ and they came to Him, and 
held Him by the feet, and worshipped Him. Then saith Jesus unto 
them, 'Fear not ; go, tell My disciples that they depart into Galilee, and 
there shall they see Me.' ” There can be little doubt that the words of 
Jesus have been assimilated to those of the angel; whence Professor 
Lake conjectures that the two accounts are a doublet, the “ young 
man ” of the Marcan story having become identified, in one form of 
Matthew’s tradition, with our Lord Himself. It is more likely that, 
though Matthew probably did not know Mark’s lost ending, some 
Christians in Rome, who had known it, spoke of what it had 
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contained, and that their reminiscence of it reached Matthew in 
Syria, probably in a blurred and confused shape, and formed the 
basis of his narrative. 

At any rate, it is quite different from John’s account of Mary 
Magdalene. The Lord revealed Himself to her near the tomb; for a 
moment she took Him for a gardener, but recognized Him when 
He uttered her name. And after her interview with Him she went 
a second time to the apostles and told them. 

That Mary Magdalene was the first to see Him was accepted by 
the author of the “ Longer Conclusion ” to Mark, the passage added 
at a much later date, which now stands in our Bible as Mark xvi. 9-20, 
which is otherwise based, as regards the appearances, entirely on 
Luke. 

On the other hand, the tradition that reached St. Paul made no 
mention of women; St. Peter was placed first. “ I delivered unto 
you among the first [or principal] things that which I also received 
[in Christian tradition], that Christ . . . was raised the third day 
according to the Scriptures, and that He appeared to Cephas ” 
(i Cor. XV. 3, 5). And this seems to be reflected in Luke xxiv. 34. 
Considering the great authority of St. Paul, and the wide circulation 
of I Corinthians^ it is noteworthy that the other tradition sur- 
vived at all. St. Paul’s account, in which Cephas and James are the 
only individuals named, seems to represent the early rumours as they 
impressed themselves on the minds of Jewish Christians, and were 
handed on to the newly converted Saul, {^he Gospel according to the 
Hehrewst which was a Jewish Christian writing, describes in detail 
an appearance to James; see below.) It is difficult to see any reason 
why the other tradition gave the place of honour to a woman, except 
that it was an historical fact. 


IV 

If, then, Mary came first, when and where was the appearance to 
St. Peter ? One tradition seems to point to Jerusalem and another to 
Galilee. When the two disciples returned in the evening from 
Emmaus to the Eleven and others in Jerusalem, they found them 
gathered together, “ Saying, ‘ The Lord is really risen, and hath 
appeared unto Simon.’ ” The word “ saying ” is accusative in one 
reading, agreeing with the Eleven and others, but in another read- 
ing it is nominative, agreeing with the two disciples from Emmaus. 
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With the latter reading, the evidence for which is not strong, Simon 
is apparently the name of the companion of Cleopas. But they could 
not say that the Lord had appeared to one of them, when they were 
relating that He had appeared to them both. The former reading, 
which is that of the ordinary text, means, on the face of it, that He 
had appeared to St. Peter in yerusalem. In Mark, however, it is 
implied that He appeared to him, for the first time, in Galilee, for in 
xvi. 7 the “ young man ” says to the women: “ Go, tell His disciples 
and Peter f ‘ He goeth before you into Galilee ’ ; there shall ye see 
Him, as He said unto you.” This points either to an appearance to 
St. Peter alone, or to one in which he played a leading part. And 
“as He said unto you” refers to the words of Jesus in xiv. 28 (so 
Matthew xxvi. 22). This is the principal diflference between the 
Lucan and the Marcan traditions. They cannot be reconciled if the 
account in Luke xxiv. be taken strictly as it stands, since it repre- 
sents all the appearances as occurring on the same day. Either Mark 
was wrong in relating that there were Galilean appearances to St. 
Peter and the other disciples, as we must suppose that he did, and 
therefore was wrong in leading up to them by the words ascribed to 
our Lord in xiv. 28, and to the “ young man ” in xvi. 7; or a 
reminiscence of the Marcan tradition, without any details of time 
or place, may have found its way into the mind of St. Luke or a 
scribe, and was reflected in Luke xxiv. 34. That the third Evangel- 
ist did not intend to relate any Galilean appearances is clear from the 
fact that he altered the angel’s words to run: “ Remember how He 
spake unto you when He was yet in Galilee, saying that the Son of 
Man must be betrayed into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, 
and on the third day rise again ” ; and this in spite of the fact that the 
three predictions of a similar nature recorded in Luke (ix. 22, 44; 
xviii. 31-33) are all uttered not in Galilee but on the east of Jordan. 
But that which makes the Galilean appearances probable is the fact 
that the disciples, after their Master’s earthly mission was at an end, 
would be certain to return to their homes when the festival was over; 
and they would probably wish to get safely away from the capital, 
where the Jews might turn upon them. 

The second Gospel, then, in all probability, related one or more 
appearances in Galilee. The fourth Evangelist, in Chap, xx., agrees 
with Luke in confining them to Jerusalem. But in Chap, xxi., an 
appendix added, either by the Evangelist or another, after the Gospel 
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was finished, we find just the kind of thing that Mark leads us to 
expect: the Lord was seen by a group of the disciples in Galilee, 
among whom St. Peter played a leading part in the incident. The 
ultimate source of this may, very likely, have been a Marcan or 
Petrine tradition. Some have thought that the story in w. 1-14 
originally followed Chap, iv., as an account of “ the third time (v. 
14; cf. ii. II, iv. 54) that Jesus was manifested to His disciples,” 
which was altered, at a later date, to an appearance after the Resur- 
rection. Another conjecture is that there is a connexion between 
Luke V. and John xxi., the former containing a narrative, based on 
the same tradition as the latter, of an appearance after the Resur- 
rection ; both relate a wonderful and unexpected haul of fish, and in 
both the Lord speaks to Simon Peter words referring to his future 
work in the Church. 

There is no good reason for distrusting the Marcan tradition that 
there were appearances in Galilee. But one further point in con- 
nexion with it must be noticed. Many have thought that the dis- 
ciples “ fled ” thither, having received no intimation of the Resur- 
rection. But this is improbable apart from the angel’s message to the 
women, recalling a command of Christ, as given in Mark. The com- 
mand of Christ was immediately preceded by the words, “ All ye 
shall be offended, because it is written, ‘ I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered’ ” (Mark xiv. 27) ; and when He was 
arrested “ they all forsook Him and fled ” (v. 50). But if they for- 
sook Him in the moment of His need, and fled, scattered, from the 
garden. His words are fully explained. And is it likely that the men 
would flee all the way, some sixty miles, to Galilee, leaving their 
women behind (one, at least, was the mother of an apostle) to follow 
them home as best they could They had come up with Him to the 
feast, and He told them that when they returned to their homes in 
the north they would find Him there. 


But if so, when and why did they go back to Jerusalem ? We 
must retrace our steps, and study further the Jerusalem narratives in 
the Lucan tradition. Luke relates only two appearances, apart from 
the reference to that to Simon. On the road to Emmaus the Lord 
appeared to the two disciples, revealed Himself in the breaking of 
bread, and vanished. This was on the same day (v. 13) that the 
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women came to the tomb. “ The day is far spent ” may mean that 
it was approaching sunset, so that after the evening meal there was 
plenty of time for them to hurry back the four miles or so to Jeru- 
salem to the Eleven and others who were with them. While they 
were still telling their experiences (v. 36) Jesus stood in their midst, 
and proved that it was really He by eating before them, and that 
He was not, as they thought at first, a mere apparition, a disembodied 
spirit. 

We see that the Jerusalem appearances, as Luke describes them, 
were both evidential. Nothing is said of the future; on that first day 
of the week the disciples needed the proof that He was alive, and 
were ready for nothing more. 

The accounts of the appearances in Galilee strike a different note. 
In John xxi., after the haul of fish, there is no sign of astonishment 
or fear on the part of the disciples. The beloved disciple, recogniz- 
ing Jesus, said, “ It is the Lord,” and Simon Peter, hearing that it 
was the Lord, threw himself into the water to reach Him quickly. 
The colloquy with him that followed the meal was of the nature of a 
restoration, and his threefold profession of love was met by a three- 
fold pastoral commission. Possibly, as has been said, the narrative in 
Luke V. was originally that of an appearance after the Resurrection, 
in which the haul of fish is followed by a prediction of his future 
work in the Church. 

There is a further Galilean narrative which has not yet been men- 
tioned. Whether Matthew knew the lost ending of Mark or not, he 
had received a tradition preserving the two main features which we 
have noticed — an appearance in Galilee issuing in a commission. 
“ The eleven disciples went into Galilee to the mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them [to come].” The Evangelist introduces the men- 
tion of the mountain abruptly, as though he were using a floating 
tradition in which its original significance had not been preserved ; 
but perhaps it means only the hilly country of Galilee. It is to be 
noticed that, as in John xxi., the Eleven were not astonished or fear- 
ful or unbelieving; ‘‘when they saw Him they worshipped, but some 
— ^i.c. some other followers of the Lord who were with them — 
doubted.” 

The appearances, then, in Jerusalem, at which the astonishment 
and incredulity of the disciples had to be overcome, must have been 
prior to those in Galilee, at which they were neither astonished nor 
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incredulous, but were pointed forward to their work in the care and 
extension of the Church. The former, as Luke says, occurred on the 
first day of the week, when they had not yet returned to their homes. 
But if this was the course of events, the whole of Luke xxiv. cannot 
be confined to one day, as, on the surface, it appears to be. The con- 
tents of the chapter, in fact, render it improbable. If it was towards 
evening when the travellers arrived at Emmaus, they would hardly 
reach Jerusalem again before dark. A little time was occupied in 
telling the disciples their story before Jesus appeared ; and then He 
opened their minds to understand the Scriptures, which implies a 
long discourse. So it would be quite a late hour at night when He 
led them out as far as to Bethany, and parted from them. On the 
surface, as has been said, all this appears to occur on one day. Luke 
does not relate the Ascension in the Gospel, for the words “ and was 
carried up into heaven ” were an early addition to the text, taken 
from the Acts. He may have heard of the Ascension and the forty 
days in the interval between writing the Gospel and the Acts. 
If the chapter stood by itself we might suppose that the Lord parted 
from the disciples much in the same way that He did from the two 
at Emmaus. Nevertheless, while Luke’s notes of time, as far as v. 43, 
are explicit, v. 44 (“and He said unto them”) and v. 50 (“and He 
led them out ”) are loosely appended with no temporal connexion ; 
the narrative need be no more continuous than, e.g. in v. 33, ix. 
59, 61, xi. 5, xii. 13, xvii. i, 5, 20, 22, xviii. 9. So we may con- 
clude that after the evidential appearances on the first day, ending 
with Luke xxiv. 43, the disciples went to their homes in Galilee, and 
were resuming their ordinary occupations (John xxi. 3) when 
appearances occurred accompanied by instructions as to their future 
work which caused them to return to the capital. 

This is no more than a possible reconstruction, and is not meant to 
imply that Luke knew of the Galilean period. And conversely the 
fragment of Mark’s last chapter has no trace of the appearances in 
Jerusalem. The Gospel of Peter, which echoes the Petrine tradition 
in Mark xvi. 1-8, represents the disciples as returning to their homes 
at the end of the feast weeping and grieved at that which had hap- 
pened, not having received the message to the women that they 
would see the Lord in Galilee, nor filled with joy at appearances in 
Jerusalem. 

But there are two further accounts of appearances in Jerusalem. 
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One (John xx. 191.) was to the ten disciples, without Thomas, in the 
evening of the first day of the week. We should expect this to be an 
evidential appearance, and that is what we find. It is pretty clearly 
parallel to Luke xxiv. 36-43. In the latter Jesus said: “ Behold My 
hands and My feet ” ; in the former He showed them His hands and 
His side, in both having suddenly “stood in their [the] midst.” 
Some early scribe evidently understood the accounts to be parallel, 
since he introduces into the Lucan story two sentences from John : 
“And He saith unto them. Peace be unto you,” and “And saying 
this He showed them His hands and His feet ” (“ feet ” being substi- 
tuted for “ side.”). In Luke is added the account of His eating be- 
fore them to give them ocular proof that it was really Himself; in 
John that of His breathing on them, enduing them with the Holy 
Spirit and with the authority to forgive and to retain sins. Apostolic 
commission and spiritual endowment no doubt came afterwards, but 
it is improbable that they were given, as the Evangelist relates, at 
this first evidential appearance, where Luke has no mention of them. 

Eight days afterwards a similar ocular proof was given to Thomas 
(John XX. 24-29). The disciples cannot have waited a week to obey 
the injunction, related in the Marcan tradition, to go to Galilee. 
And the Evangelist shows no sign, in this chapter, of a knowledge 
of the Galilean appearances. If he added chap. xxi. himself, it may 
have been because he afterwards learnt the tradition that there were 
such. If, therefore, the eight days really intervened, as an historical 
fact, between the two appearances, the Galilean period must be 
placed in that week. But in the Fourth Gospel chronological 
sequence is of less importance than the spiritual significance of the 
narratives, and the story of Thomas need not be allowed to disturb 
what is otherwise a fairly intelligible order of events. 

This may be briefly recapitulated. Some women, one of whom 
was Mary Magdalene, visited the tomb on the first day, and reported 
their experiences to the apostles and others. Two disciples hurried 
to the tomb, “ and found even so as the women had said, but Him 
they saw not.” Mary Magdalene, at the tomb, was the first to sec 
Jesus. On the same afternoon He was seen by two at Emmaus. They 
returned to the city, and were relating the story to the Eleven and 
others when Jesus suddenly stood among them, and gave them 
ocular proof that it was really Himself. The disciples then went to 
their homes in Galilee, having been reminded by the angelic 
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message to the women that they would find Him there. In Galilee He 
either appeared to Simon Peter alone or singled him out among the 
others to reinstate him in his apostleship after his fall. In appearing 
to him, and to the whole group of the apostles. He spoke to them of 
their duty of carrying on and extending His work. This necessitated 
their making their headquarters at the capital, so they returned to 
Jerusalem. 


VI 

Finally we must notice the appearances of which St. Paul learnt 
from early tradition (“ that which I also received,” i Cor. xv. 3). 
No one, who believes that the Lord appeared at all after His death, 
doubts the trustworthiness of his list, but, since he gives no details, 
his instances cannot with confidence be equated with any in the 
Gospels. He knew of an appearance to Cephas; but since he men- 
tions nothing but his name we learn nothing new. “ Then to the 
twelve.” This was a general title for the group of original apostles, 
and the clause teaches us no more than the last. It has sometimes 
been thought that the next appearance " to above five hundred 
brethren at once ” was in Galilee. This is a pure conjecture, and not 
a very likely one. It has even been suggested that they were 
gathered as a community to celebrate their Agape when they saw 
the Lord. They must have been gathered for something ; but there 
is not the slightest trace elsewhere of such a result of His work in 
Galilee as the organization of such a community, or of any commu- 
nity. Nor is it easy to imagine five hundred of the followers of 
Christ gathered anywhere within a few days of His Resurrection. 
Any large gathering must have been the result of further work and 
organization, of which there is no evidence before Pentecost. The 
conjecture, therefore, cannot be dismissed as impossible that the 
great event of Pentecost, of which St. Paul never speaks in language 
similar to that of the Acts, may have been thought of, in the tradi- 
tion which reached him, as an appearance of the Lord. Then, for 
the first time, so far as our evidence goes, more than five hundred 
of His followers were likely to be gathered together. St. Paul him- 
self gives us definite support in refusing to think that all the appear- 
ances must have been in human form, such as are recorded in the 
Gospels, for he places himself at the end of the list without a trace 
of suggestion that the appearance to him was not as real, or could not 
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be named in the same category, as the others. If so, there is nothing 
to forbid the supposition that the next two appearances of which 
he speaks may have occurred after Pentecost — ^those to “all the 
apostles ” and to James, the latter, probably, the Lord’s brother, 
leader of the Church at Jerusalem. The expression “ all the 
apostles ’’ denotes a group larger than the Twelve, and they may 
well have experienced an appearance on some occasion when they 
were gathered for Christian worship. If James was the Lord’s 
brother, it is easy to understand how one who did not believe before 
became an ardent follower. (Jerome, indeed, gives an obviously 
apocryphal tradition from the Gospel according to the Hebrews that 
the Lord appeared to him immediately after the Resurrection, and 
broke bread before Him as He did at Emmaus.) “ Last of all He 
appeared to me also.’’ It is noteworthy that St. Paul did not claim 
that this happened to him more than once. He makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between his experience on the road to Damascus and any 
other of the numerous visions that he had, whether in the body or 
out of the body he could not tell. 

The object of this chapter is only to attempt to unravel the 
tangled web of narrative. The nature of the appearances has not 
been discussed, nor the authenticity of the traditions of the rolling 
away of the stone and the empty tomb. But it may simply be said 
that anyone can believe in the two latter who can believe that the 
free action of the Spirit of God can manipulate matter for evidential 
purposes. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE ASCENSION 

By the Rev. Canon O. C. Quick, M.A. 

Then is an important distinction between the resurrection of the dead and the immortality 
of the soul. How great that difference is, the resurrection-appearances of fesus make 
evident. The significance of this revelation for human life is incalctdable. 

A FEW years ago one of our leading weeklies published, just 
before Easter, an article on the world-situation which 
L. contained the following passage; 

“ What then is to be done 1 There is nothing to be done 
but to come back to the common sense to which the Jesus Whom the 
Christian world worships and does not follow endeavoured to recall 
it. That there is no perfectly good or bad man or nation ; that there- 
fore the right of moral condemnation is a very limited affair; that it 
is no final help to assert this right by physical force ; that if we have 
received injuries (as we have all done) it is wise to forgive, or at 
least to forget, them; that if we expect (as we all expect) forbear- 
ance we must exercise it; in a word, that we should do to others as 
we would they should do to us — ^what other remedies does the world 
require as medicine for its ills ? Nothing but to apply them to 
politics and to life. But the world is unpractical. It mourns the 
death of its teacher and dreams of His bodily resurrection. But, if 
Jesus is ever to live again, it must be in the heart of Christianity. . . 

There we have a typical statement of what many modern intel- 
lectuals regard as the essence of Christianity. We notice what the 
writer has done. He has changed the joyous gospel of Jesus, “ Love 
and forgive one another, as your heavenly Father loves and forgives 
you,” into a mildly pessimistic philosophy, “ We had better forgive 
one another, because morally we are all in the same boat.” He then 
goes on to say that the world has failed to act on this philosophy, 
because it has occupied itself with dreams of its Teacher’s bodily 
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resurrection instead of trying to do what He said. The resurrection, 
he implies, is only true in so far as we make it true by acting on our 
Lord’s teaching. If we were to act on it, then Jesus might be said 
to live again in the heart of Christianity. But this resurrection has 
not yet taken place. 

It is easy to show that this manner of dealing with the world’s 
need is not quite such a method of “ common sense ” as the writer 
seems to imagine. If we are all of us necessarily so tainted with 
moral evil, how are we all to become so saintly as to forgive one 
another and live by the golden rule ? To advise the poor to be rich 
is not a very practical way of abolishing poverty, whether in the 
material or in the moral sphere. Something more is needed to 
remedy moral evil than just to tell people to be good ; and perhaps 
that something more is not unconnected with a deeper appreciation 
of the place and meaning of the resurrection in Christian faith. 

One of the most remarkable features of the New Testament is the 
fact that, outside the Gospels themselves, the sayings of Jesus are so 
seldom mentioned. Even in the stress of the circumcision contro- 
versy we do not find St. Paul either supporting his case by direct 
appeals to what Jesus had said about the law, or having to meet 
other appeals to our Lord’s words made by his opponents. Yet no 
student of the Synoptic Gospels can doubt that the issue of that con- 
troversy was on the whole such as Jesus would have wished, and that 
St. Paul’s claim to have the mind of Christ was on the whole justified. 
In fact, the more we examine the Acts and the Epistles, the more 
profoundly are we struck by the picture which they give us of the 
very character and personality of the departed Lord impressing 
themselves by a living, unseen contact upon the minds and actions 
of his followers. In the early Church, indeed, in spite of all its con- 
troversies and hesitations and backslidings, we do find in very con- 
crete fact the life of a new human fellowship, which embodies the 
very character of love, humility, and service only to be recognized 
as Christ’s. 

And we find it just because those first Christians relied primarily 
not on the mere records of words spoken by a Master dead and gone, 
but on the spiritual presence and power of a risen, glorified and 
ascended Lord. It is not for nothing that the Apostle who laboured 
more abundantly than all was the one who had not been with Jesus 
in the days of his flesh. We could have no better testimony to the 
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permanent meaning of the resurrection for Christian life. He who 
does not feel the force of that testimony has read his New Testament 
with unseeing eyes. And if in the modern world the Church seems 
no longer able to transform human life as of old, it is because the life 
of true charity and service is only possible in a fellowship which 
relies not merely on texts and precepts, but on the present activity 
of its heavenly Head. To believe that in Christ manhood has over- 
come all the powers of evil and has been exalted to eternal fellowship 
with God is the source of that power which can still enable men to 
win Christ’s victory over all that threatens the disruption of human 
society and the ruin of human life. 

That such is the central significance of the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of the Lord would be acknowledged by Christians belonging 
to very different schools of thought. But many would maintain that 
all that this faith demands as its historical basis is the fact that some- 
how our Lord convinced his first disciples of the abiding reality of 
His personal existence after death. Those who take this view find 
little value in the tradition, however deeply imbedded in the New 
Testament record, that the Lord’s tomb was found mysteriously 
empty, and that his body also was raised, transfigured and glorified. 
To adhere to this tradition to-day is, in their opinion, simply to place 
a gratuitous obstacle in the way of Christian faith. They would 
maintain that the resurrection appearances were in their essence true 
spiritual visions which carried the conviction of the abiding reality 
of a spiritual person. The belief that the body had been raised from 
the tomb was but a mistaken, if very natural, inference drawn either 
by the Apostles or by their hearers from the overwhelming impres- 
sion of reality which these visions produced. In early days, perhaps, 
it acted as a husk protecting the kernel of spiritual truth; but now 
the husk has burst and should be cast aside. 

This argument brings us face to face with an exceedingly 
important and difficult problem. It compels us to ask ourselves and 
to try to answer the question, what is the difference between be- 
lieving in the resurrection of the dead, and believing in immortality, 
or in the soul’s survival after death ? 

Now there is no doubt whatever that at the beginning of the 
Christian era these two types of belief existed side by side and were 
quite distinct from one another. The belief in the resurrection of the 
dead was Jewish in origin, and crudely unphilosophical in character. 
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It consisted in the expectation that, either when the Messiah came 
to establish His Kingdom, or else at “the end of the world,” 
some or all of the departed were literally to rise again with their 
bodies from the tomb in order to be rewarded with everlasting bliss 
or else to be condemned to ghastly punishments. Beliefs in the 
immortality of the soul, on the other hand, were widely current in 
the Gentile world, and were held by some of its most deeply philo- 
sophical minds, as well as entering into more popular creeds. In its 
more refined and spiritual form the doctrine affirmed that the human 
soul contains a certain element or “ spark ” of the Divine nature, 
which is inherently immortal, and that a man can so identify himself 
with what is divine within him that the death of the body will be 
simply the casting off of an earthly encumbrance, which sets free the 
spirit to rise towards its true home in the heavenly sphere. 

Certainly it seems strange, and at first sight even to be a pity, that 
the Christian hope of life beyond death should have clothed itself in 
ideas and language derived from the Jewish rather than from the 
Gentile source. What is the reason ? Is it that the unfortunate mis- 
take which the first Christians made concerning the manner of their 
Lord’s resurrection seemed to invest the cruder hope of Judaism with 
a new and divine authority ? Or is it possible, after all, that belief in 
resurrection, crude and repellent as it may be in some of its forms, 
contains the germ of a precious truth which belief in mere immor- 
tality has lost ? And if so, may we say that the raising of our Lord’s 
body was in some sense the necessary symbol of something which 
Christian faith cannot afford to let slip ? 

When we examine closely beliefs in the immortality of the soul, we 
notice that their gospel essentially consists in the hope of avoiding 
death. Part of man, that is, the bodily part and that which bodily 
life involves, is to perish utterly, in order that the rest, that is, the 
spiritual nature, may be set free and glorified without being touched 
by death at all. The body, so to speak, is thrown to the wolves, 
while the spirit or soul escapes in a chariot of fire. At first sight this 
«ort of thing seems much easier to believe in than the resurrection 
of what has died. But reflection raises difficulties both numerous and 
^rave. Why should man have a bodily tabernacle just to throw 
away ? What is the ultimate good of it, and why should it not be 
•discarded sooner ? The more deeply such questions are pondered, 
the more perplexing they appear to be. Then again, is man’s being 
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really divisible into two different parts, spirit and body, which can 
thus be separated without loss to spirit ? Modern science, in spite of 
its reaction against materialism, is more and more inclined to say 
” No.” Shall we then follow in the steps of much oriental thought 
and of Christian Science, and declare the whole material world of 
space and time, and consequently death itself, to be but an illusion f 
Here the general trend of modern philosophy would be certainly 
against us. On the whole, the best thought of the present age cannot 
be said to favour that notion of immortality which is based on the 
belief that the soul or spirit is something quite independent of, and 
separate from, its bodily organ or vesture. 

But when we read the Synoptic Gospels afresh with unprejudiced 
minds, we cannot fail to find that this popular conception of immor- 
tality does not do justice to our Lord’s teaching. Its central idea, so 
far as life after death is concerned, is precisely not that part of man 
perishes and part is untouched by death, but rather that the whole 
man must die to live. This is the great lesson enforced not only in 
the direct exhortations of Mark viii. 34-37, etc., but also in all those 
parables and sayings of which the immediate moral is “ spend all to 
win all.” It is the life completely spent and given which is the life 
completely won and possessed. And, if so, physical death itself is no 
longer just a stubborn, irrational, brutal fact, nor yet a meaningless 
illusion; rather it becomes to us the outward and visible sign that 
only the complete using up of our entire limited stock of vital 
resources can bring the life which is whole, full and eternal, the life 
of the Kingdom of God. Death comes to love as the completion of 
its sacrifice, and by that completion love is made for ever triumph- 
antly alive. Thus Christ’s gospel is not a gospel of life without 
death, nor even of life after death merely, but of life through 
death. It is, therefore, in the deepest sense a gospel not of mere 
immortality, but of resurrection. 

Now, we shall certainly miss a great part of the meaning which 
the resurrection appearances had for the apostles unless we under- 
stand that through those appearances the Church was once for all 
convinced that Christ had in His own person perfectly fulfilled and 
proved the law of life through death, gaining through spending, 
exaltation through humiliation, which He Himself had preached. 
From the beginning His death and resurrection meant something 
more than just the liberation of His spiritual self from an outworn 
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vesture of flesh and blood. Throughout life His whole being, soul 
and body, had been dedicated and surrendered to do God’s will and 
serve His brethren. The surrender was fulfilled and completed in the 
physical and mental agony which terminated on the Cross. And 
because the surrender had been whole and complete unto death, so 
also was the restoration whole and complete in His rising again. 
Nothing in Him had been kept back from death, or had passed it by, 
escaping its horror and desolation. “My soul,” He had said, “is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” And as His death had been 
more than just physical, so His recovered life was more than just 
spiritual. It was the complete man who had died and risen, and 
risen because he had been content to die. 

We can see, then, the vital importance for religion of the con- 
viction that the body had been raised from the tomb. At the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, at any rate, no other belief could have 
formed the basis of the gospel of the resurrection and exaltation 
through the Cross. If the resurrection appearances had produced 
the eflFect of a merely spiritual vision, the Apostles might have sup- 
posed that they had only “ seen a spirit,” which according to their 
primitive philosophy would have meant something very diflFerent 
from the full restoration of the person of Him they had known and 
loved. Or, again, if the experience of the Lord’s reality had been 
too overwhelming for any such idea of an “ apparition,” they might 
at best have taught about their Lord more or less what the author of 
Wisdom taught about the souls of the righteous. “ In the sight of 
the unwise,” they might have said, “ He seemed to die; and His 
departure was taken for misery and His going from us to be utter 
destruction ; but He is in peace. For though He was punished in the 
sight of men, yet was His hope full of immortality.” Thus the reality 
of the Lord’s glorious life would have been set against the false 
appearance of His punishment and death. 

Such a gospel would assuredly have caused no scandal in the 
Gentile world; on the contrary, it would have been received with 
much sympathy, not least in philosophic circles. But it would have 
been entirely alien from what the apostles actually preached and 
meant their audiences to understand. It is really impossible for a 
candid mind to ignore the fundamental fact that throughout the 
New Testament the Cross is regarded as not less real and not less 
primarily important for faith than the rising again, of which it was 
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the condition. That which had been humiliated, spat upon, 
scourged, crucified by men, had been exalted to the right hand of 
God. This was the main folly and scandal of the Christian preach- 
ing; but it was also the source of its characteristic power. For it was 
the guarantee that the Lord of the Christians had not simply with- 
drawn His presence into some far-off heaven, where He could no 
longer be touched by human infirmities, and whither commonplace 
humanity could never penetrate, but that He had carried up to God’s 
throne the very marks of His sufferings, and had thereby opened a 
way thither for the humblest slave who was ready to suffer with Him. 

To-day it is really idle to speculate what account of the resur- 
rection appearances we might have possessed if trained scientific 
observers had been present to record what happened. Such 
observers were not there; and if they had been it is not inconceiv- 
able that what happened would have been different. The veil of 
awful mystery up to which St. Mark’s unfinished Gospel leads us is 
not likely to be lifted very much further by all the researches of the 
critic. Meanwhile what is important for our faith is not merely that 
Jesus Christ rose again to be the Head of a new fellowship of love and 
service among men (though indeed that truth is primary and funda- 
mental), but also that He gave to Christians as their eternal hope a 
gospel not of immortality only, but of life through death, of gain 
through loss, of self-completion through self-sacrifice. In its appli- 
cation to our individual selves, the great value of the doctrine of 
resurrection, as distinct from that of the immortality of the soul, is 
that it constantly bids us think of heaven in terms not so much of 
what happens or goes on happening ajter death, as of what is 
achieved by the completed service which death seals. “ Behold my 
hands and my feet that it is I myself.” Every son of man is com- 
pletely himself when his own sacrifice of himself is fully made. 
And by such service the eternal Kingdom of God is realized. 
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CHAPTER XV 


RETROSPECT OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS 
By the Rev. R. G. Parsons, D.D. 


Across mneteen centuries the world to-day can, if it will, see the historic Jesus mere clearly 
than has been possible for any generation since the first Gospels were written. He is alive 
for evermore, the Saviour of the World and the living Lord of the eternal destinies of 

mankind. 

T he account of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ contained 
in the preceding chapters is based upon the first three Gospels, 
and principally upon that according to St. Mark, which is by 
the general agreement of New Testament critics the earliest of 
the three. Of equal importance with St. Mark as an early source for 
our knowledge of the sayings and doings of the Jesus of History is a 
body of material, consisting almost entirely of discourses, which has 
been used by each of the compilers of the two longer and later 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and incorporated into their 
records along with the bulk of the contents of St. Mark. This dis- 
course material is generally called “ Q ” by the critics, the symbol 
being the first letter of the German word “ Quelle,” or “ Source.” 
It also has been largely employed by the writers of the earlier 
chapters of this volume. 

But the Fourth Gospel has remained practically unused by them. 
Why is this ? We may presume that the principal reason is that they 
were concerned to base their work only on what are most generally 
accepted by modern criticism as the assuredly historical elements 
contained in the Gospel record. It is the duty of historians to rely 
mainly upon those parts of the documentary evidence at their dis- 
posal which can be reasonably regarded as the most primitive. It 
does not follow that they necessarily regard all that is contained in 
some later record as unreliable or untrue. But when they are dealing 
with a subject of such supreme and critical importance as Christ’s 
life and teaching, they do well in the first instance to build up their 
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reconstruction upon those data which are generally recognized by 
critics of differing points of view as most securely established. Now 
the Fourth Gospel is admittedly the latest of all the Gospels. It is 
also a Gospel concerning the origin, authorship, and historical 
reliability of which there still remains a very wide divergence of 
opinion. It may be wise, therefore, at any rate for the present, to 
use mainly the earlier records. 


Nevertheless there are certain things recorded by the Fourth 
Gospel alone which are considered by a number of keen critics to be 
in themselves most probable. It is, for instance, not in the least 
unlikely that the earliest followers of Jesus had previously been dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist, or that for a few opening months Jesus* 
public ministry ran concurrently with the concluding part of John’s, 
as the Fourth Gospel asserts. Jesus’ ministry, according to this 
Gospel, covers a period in which there occur three Passovers, that is 
to say, a period of rather more than two years. This in itself seems 
more likely than the shorter period which at first reading seems to 
be suggested by the other three. Again, it is more than probable — 
indeed, the three earlier Gospels themselves contain hints of this — 
that Christ’s last week in Jerusalem was not the first occasion on 
which He had visited the capital and taught there, and that the 
Fourth Gospel is right when it tells us that there had been some 
earlier attempts to secure a hearing from its inhabitants, and that 
Jesus had already come into conflict with the Jewish authorities at 
headquarters before the final Passover. It is hard to believe, if Jesus 
had indeed previously taught in Jerusalem, that He did not gather 
round Himself there a group of disciples, who would certainly have 
been of a different type from the Galilean peasants from whom were 
selected the famous “ Twelve.” And if there were such a group of 
Jerusalem Jews who were sympathetic to His teaching, it is not at all 
incredible that among them He found some to whom He could impart 
elements in His teaching and unveil aspects of His character and 
claims which would have been incomprehensible to the slower and 
less receptive mind of the northern peasants. Nor need we doubt 
that if He taught and acted in Jerusalem with the same freedom and 
“ authority ” that He displayed in Galilee, He would quickly find 
Himself confronted by hostile rabbis, and compelled to speak more 
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fully and more frequently about His claims there than there was any 
call to do in the country districts. Modern Jewish scholars — 
impartial critics of the Gospels — assure us that discourses and dis- 
putes concerning Jesus’ status and authority, such as form so large a 
part of the Fourth Gospel, are not in their eyes at all unlike what 
must have occurred if a teacher believing himself to be the Messiah 
(even though he did not openly proclaim his belief) had set him- 
self to criticize the prevailing religious ideas and practices of the 
Jerusalem of those days. Again, it is generally agreed that the dating 
of the Last Supper and Crucifixion which we find in the Fourth 
Gospel is more historical then that which is somewhat confusedly 
indicated in the others. 

For these reasons at least we do well to be cautious in dismissing 
the Fourth Gospel entirely from our notice when we try to construct 
a reliable history of Christ’s life. But it is clear that if its contents 
are to be regarded as resting, at least in part, on good founda- 
tions of fact, the oral tradition by means of which they found their 
way into a document written after the other three Gospels must have 
been one which flowed apart from the ordinary channels of evan- 
gelical witness. How are we otherwise to account for the fact that 
its marked peculiarities have had no effect upon the other Gospels ? 
It is extremely difficult to see how, if the Fourth Gospel rests at all 
upon the reminiscences of an eye-witness, that eye-witness can have 
been one of the Galilean Twelve, from whom are derived the most 
reliable traditions contained in the three earlier Gospels. But the 
Fourth Gospel does, as a matter of fact, contain many indications 
suggesting that it is written from the point of view of Jerusalemite 
followers of Jesus, as distinguished from His Galilean disciples. It is 
therefore not at all improbable that it is derived from the reminis- 
cences and reflections of a Jerusalemite disciple of Christ, a man well 
educated in rabbinic lore and in touch with the priestly aristocracy of 
Jerusalem, possibly a secret adherent, who for fear of the rulers, or 
for worthier motives, did not publicly associate himself with the 
Twelve. Nor is it improbable that this disciple was the same man as 
the revered and aged Christian teacher who lived and taught at 
Ephesus in the last decades of the first century, and was described 
by Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, who had heard him, as “ John the 
Disciple of the Lord.” That this ” John the Disciple ” (sometimes 
also described as “ John the Elder ”) is to be identified with John 
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the Son of Zebedce, one of the Galilean Twelve, is, however, far 
from certain. Nor is it probable that the Fourth Gospel, as we have 
it, was actually written by him, although the greater part of it may 
well be a record of his teachings, developed and adapted to suit the 
needs of the Christian Church at Ephesus in the controversies upon 
which it was engaged during the period 90-1 10 a.d. 

Now what is known as the “ Johannine Problem ” is not only one 
of the most intricate and fascinating problems in all literary criti- 
cism, it has areal religious importance as well. The Gospel itself does 
not profess to be in any way a full historical account of the ministry 
of Christ. Its compiler is acquainted with two if not all three of the 
earlier Gospels; he deliberately corrects and supplements them on 
certain historical points. But this was not his main concern. The 
Fourth Gospel is essentially a retrospect of Christ’s life and work, 
consisting of a limited selection of episodes and discourses, which 
have been put into written form with the express purpose of pro- 
pagating a definite theological belief about Jesus, It is a retrospect, 
composed in the light of over fifty years religious experience of the 
influence of the personality of Jesus upon the lives of His disciples. 
It is an interpretation of the fact of Christ, and a valuation of its 
significance in relation to God, the Universe and man. It came to be 
accepted by the early Church (not entirely without question), as its 
fundamental and authoritative setting forth of the real meaning of 
the life and work of the Jesus of History. Its “ Christology,” or 
doctrine concerning the nature of Christ’s person, became the 
foundation of the Church’s creed. 

Although, then, it was written after the events and the writings 
discussed in the next three books of this volume, and was un- 
doubtedly influenced to a great extent by what had happened in the 
fifty years following the Crucifixion and especially by the teaching 
of the great Apostle Paul, it is not unfitting that, as we pause to look 
back on Christ’s life and work before going on to consider the early 
history of the community of believers which He established, we 
should frame our twentieth-century retrospect in contact with this 
great classical first-century retrospect, which we call the Gospel 
according to St. John. 

“ These things are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye may have life in His 
name.” So ends the first draft of the gospel. And prefixed to its 
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beginning is the famous Prologue. This is a theological statement 
about Jesus. It declares that He is the incarnation of the eternal 
“ Logos ” or “ Word ” of God. That is to say, the historical person- 
ality, Jesus of Nazareth, was really the self-expression of God in and 
through a human life. That self-revealing, self-expressing power in 
the Godhead which energized in the bringing into existence of the 
whole created universe, including the intelligence and conscience of 
man, at length became personally manifest on earth as man among 
men, in order to make visible and intelligible to mankind the real 
nature and character of the ultimate mystery, the “ God whom no 
man hath seen at any time.” And the purpose of this divine self- 
manifestation was to bring men out of the darkness of error and sin 
into fellowship and unity with that light and love which, the author 
maintains, are the very life of God Himself. 

Thus may we summarize the interpretation and evaluation of the 
fact of Christ which the great first-century retrospect of Christ’s life 
and work would commend for our acceptance. But whether we 
accept it or not, we cannot get away from the fact that the first and 
foremost effect of the impact of Jesus Christ upon the life of mankind 
was the emergence of a new and quite distinctive conception of the 
nature and character of God. 


II 

As we look back on that short life this is the first thing that strikes 
us. Jesus changed men’s thoughts about God, and created a new 
relationship between man and God. It was not primarily as a moral 
teacher, nor as a social reformer, that Jesus impressed His contempor- 
aries, but as a revealer of God. And as we look more closely we dis- 
cover that it was not what He said, but what He was, that constituted 
the divine revelation. Jesus Himself, His personality. His actions. His 
interests, His dealings with men. His whole life, and above all the 
manner of His death and its amazing sequel, were regarded as a self- 
disclosure of the Divine. “ God who said Light shall shine out of 
darkness has shone within our hearts to illuminate us with the know- 
ledge of God’s glory in the face of Jesus Christ.” ” The life was 
manifested, and we have seen and bear witness and declare unto you 
the life, the eternal life, which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us.” That is how men felt after they had been brought 
into contact with the power of the personality of Jesus. 
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But this at once raises the question. Was this in keeping with what 
Jesus Himself thought about Himself and His work ? We have no 
reason to believe He ever spoke of Himself as the Logos. Have we 
any right to think of Him as such ? 

The twentieth century is rather apt to reverse the order of what 
Jesus regarded as the two great Commandments, and to speak and 
act as though He had said that the first and great Commandment was 
** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” But as a matter of fact 
He declared that the first and great Commandment was “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, with 
all thy mind and with all thy strength.” And His first concern was to 
show that God is lovable. The key that unlocks the secret of the 
drama which the Gospels record is this: Jesus believed Himself to be 
divinely commissioned so to live and so to die that in all His words 
and deeds He might act as a true Son to a great loving Father, who 
was none other than the Supreme Ruler of earth and Heaven. 

His filial converse with the unseen Father, His constant direction 
of His own will in conformity with the Father’s will — for this is the 
characteristic note of all His recorded prayer to God — His deter- 
mination “ to do nothing of Himself, but only what He saw the 
Father doing,” issued inevitably in a life which was a reflection and 
manifestation of the character of the God to whom it was dedicated. 
And the character of that God was, for Him, just “ My Father.” 
The intimacy, the immediacy, the constancy of His awareness of God 
and His spiritual converse with Him, are quite simply, without any 
conscious straining after effect, depicted in the earliest records. 
They constitute what is psychologically the most significant fact 
about the personality of Jesus; and they are unique in history. Jesus 
Himself was clearly aware of their uniqueness. They are the domin- 
ant and constitutive element in His consciousness about Himself, and 
explain why He thought of God as Father, and Himself as Son of 
God. He knew that other men — even the best of them — differed 
from Him in this; and it is characteristic of Him that He wanted 
to share this uniqueness with others. 

But everything turned upon the character of the Heavenly 
Father. Jesus assumed the truth of those divine characteristics which 
the Jews had come to believe in as a result of that long and distinc- 
tive religious experience of their race, of which the Old Testament 
is the record. He assumed that God is one, that He is holy, righteous 
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and living (or “ Personal,” as we should say). He assumed God’s 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence. Not that He ever used 
such philosophical terms about God’s nature; but these character- 
istics were included implicitly in Israel’s belief, which Jesus came not 
to destroy but to fulfil, concerning the God of their Fathers, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, of Moses and the Prophets. 

What Jesus was concerned to manifest and make real was the 
fatherliness of the Almighty. ” The Fatherhood of God ” was in 
itself no new doctrine; but Jesus made it new by the way in which 
He impressed it upon men. By the use of vivid homely parables, 
scenes in the kitchen, the farm, the fishing-smack, the market. He 
brought home to people that “ the Kingdom of Heaven,” the rule 
or reign of God, was not something remote from earth and far dis- 
tant, but something that was real here and now, as well as hereafter 
and eternally. If only they would “ repent ” or change their out- 
look, and look at things differently, they would find the reign of 
God ” at hand.” And this change of outlook was a basal change of 
thought about the nature of God and the methods of His rule, which 
would inevitably change the whole situation and produce a new age. 
That God is Father implies not only that He is intimately concerned 
with all that affects His children, whether they be falling sparrows or 
fallen men, but it implies that Fatherly Love is supreme and 
almighty. Men already believed in the power, the wisdom and the 
righteousness of God. Jesus has taught them to believe that these are 
all derived from His love. This implies that the methods employed 
by the Divine Sovereignty are always and only the methods of love. 

But what does “ love ” mean ? According to Jesus’ teaching it 
means the spirit which seeks always to give the best one has to give 
in devotion to the good of others. ” What father among you,” He 
says, ” if asked by his son for a loaf, will give him a stone ? If you 
then, for all your evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your Father who is in Heaven give good gifts 
to those who ask Him?” It is because God freely gives His blessings 
to His creatures, because He makes His sun to rise on the evil as well 
as on the good, that Jesus declares that He is really Fatherlike. His 
ways are like those of a shepherd who spares no pains to recover a 
lost sheep. And because God is like that, Jesus makes friends with 
“ publicans and sinners,” and deliberately breaks through religious 
observances and traditions, however venerable (such, for instance, as 
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those regulating the Jewish Sabbath), if they suggest that God cares 
more for His own dignity than for His children’s good. 

Jesus thought of the Divine Fatherhood as that of an ever-present 
Spirit of self-sacriiicing love, which docs not care exclusively for the 
welfare of the “ righteous ” but spends itself freely in seelung and 
saving “ that which is lost ” ; which suffers wrong from evil-doers 
rather than inflict any evil upon them; which overcomes evil with 
good, and goes on patiently enduring, until the sad results of their 
own folly and self-seeking bring the wandering souls to themselves, 
and make them realize their own wretchedness and rise and respond 
to their Father’s love. It was this conception of God’s character 
which Jesus not only taught in His parables, but actualized in His 
life. And it was this conception of God’s character which scandalized 
the religious teachers who opposed Him. 

It was as Son of such a Divine Father that He thought about Him- 
self ; and it was in the light of such a sonship that He interpreted His 
conviction that He was indeed the Messiah or Christ, who was to 
reveal and inaugurate that “ Kingdom of Heaven,” that blessed 
reign of God’s love, which was to be the salvation of His people. He 
knew too how hard were men’s hearts, and was convinced that the 
only thing that would convert them to a conviction of the truth of 
His teaching about the character of God and the nature of God’s 
rule would be to suffer willingly, unresistingly, forgivingly, and for 
their sakes,the worst that men could inflict upon Him in their selfish 
antagonism to the reign of universal loving-kindness which He 
taught. Human nature being what it was, a Christ such as He knew 
Himself to be, proclaiming such a God as He proclaimed, was bound 
to suffer. But His rejection would prove the means by which His 
claim to be the Christ would be vindicated ; His death would be His 
triumph; the invincible reign of God’s love would be inaugurated, 
God’s spirit would be poured upon men from on high, and His 
Kingdom from then onwards come with power. 

Ill 

These foundation convictions of Jesus concerning the true nature 
of God and the Divine Sovereignty, and His own unique office as 
the Messiah who was so soon to inaugurate the new order by His own 
loving. Godlike self-sacrifice, imply an equally distinctive convic- 
tion concerning the true nature of man and a corresponding ideal of 
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human conduct. Jesus inherited the grand conception of the Jewish 
religion that “man is made in the image of God.” But He draws out 
the implications of this Godlikeness in human beings in the light of 
His basal conviction concerning the nature of God. Men were God’s 
children; then God meant them to be perfect, even as their Father 
in Heaven was perfect. They must realize their kinship to God by 
living lives inspired by a love like that with which God Himself was 
loving them. Once they were convinced of the universal sove- 
reignty of the divine love, they could no longer live selfishly, for 
themselves or their families, or their class or their nation. The 
Fatherhood of God implied that all mankind was one family, and 
that the true humanity of each individual was to be measured and 
realized not by the amount of power he could exercise over others 
for his own profit, but by the amount of service he could render to 
others for the common good. Success, in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
is to be measured by service, and that service is not to discriminate 
between good and evil people, but, like God’s rain and sunshine, to 
be offered freely to all. The Second Commandment, “ Love your 
neighbour as yourself,” is implied in the First Commandment, 
“ I^ve God.” And our neighbour, as the Good Samaritan has 
taught the world, is anyone who needs our help. We must do to 
others as we would that they should do to us: and as no one likes 
having an enemy, we must be enemies to none. We must learn to 
love our enemies and, like God, prefer patiently to suffer evil rather 
than ever to inflict a wrong. A profound respect for all that makes 
for life and personality distinguishes the ethic of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, as Jesus preached it; and it reaches its climax in the often 
repeated paradox, “ He that will save his life (or his soul) shall lose 
it, and he that will lose his life (or his soul) shall save it.” Service, 
culminating in self-sacrifice, which is self-transcendence, is the way 
in which a man can make real his divine sonship and become truly 
man. And Jesus is the only figure in all history who has perfectly 
realized this, the profoundest and sublimest ideal of manhood. He 
stands out as the one true Man. And by what He was, far more than 
by what He taught, by His character. His life and His death, He has 
worked a mighty change not only in men’s thoughts about God, but 
in their thoughts about man, and sin and goodness. 

The greatest ethical achievement of Christ’s life and work was, 
however, not a doctrine, but a society. As a result of His triumphant 
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self-sacrifice there came into being a fellowship of men and women 
bound to one another by their common loyalty to Him. This fellow- 
ship quickly realized that it could be limited by no differences of 
race or sex or class. “ In Christ ” there could be neither Jew nor 
Gentile, neither male nor female, neither slave nor freeman; but just 
one thing, man, created anew by the transforming power of the 
Spirit of Jesus; human beings living true to God and to one another. 
For all its failures, its divisions, its unchristlikeness, the Church of 
Christ, the lineal descendant of that little band who first believed in 
Him, remains to-day the most inclusive, the most international, the 
most catholic fellowship the world has ever known. Jesus has created 
a new world-wide ideal of human society, but the world is still very 
far from having attained to it. 

But Jesus was not merely concerned with this world. He lived and 
taught not only for time but for eternity. He was perpetually 
emphasizing the shortness of time, and the imminence of eternity. 
For the sake of the eternal verities of God’s Kingdom He was ready 
in the prime of life to die. To have been otherwise would have been 
disloyalty to His Father, and His brothers and Himself. And from His 
death there has sprung to light a faith in immortality more confident, 
more radiant, more morally and spiritually sublime than has ever been 
aroused before or since. This too is part of His achievement. He has 
changed men’s thoughts about death and what happens after death. 

IV 

Across nineteen centuries we behold Him. The mists of ages clear 
away, the clouds of prejudice and convention are dissolving. The 
world to-day can, if it will, see the historic Man of Nazareth more 
clearly as He was in fact than has been possible for any generation 
since first the Gospels were composed. Never have the records of 
any days in all history been so unsparingly tested, so scrupulously, 
so minutely investigated, as the records of the brief space in which 
Christ lived and taught on earth. The devotion to truth at whatever 
cost to peace of mind, the determination to get down to the facts, the 
long, laborious toil, the patience, the exactitude, the self-denial of 
Biblical scholars have not been all in vain. Often unrecognized by 
the world, or greeted only with suspicion and contumely, they have 
drawn their inspiration from the utter sincerity and devotion to 
reality of Jesus Christ Himself* 
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And so we can sec Him now, that Son of God who was yet so really 
and completely man; the ardent prophet, kindling in men’s hearts 
once more a living faith in God as real, arousing their dormant 
longings for a nobler life, challenging their dull conventions and 
their make-believe, piercing to the heart of things, fearless, out- 
spoken, joyous, tender. We see Him among the crowds that flock to 
hear Him on the lake shore or the hillside, fascinated yet baffled by 
His teaching. We see Him dealing with the sick in soul and body, 
strong in sympathy, the master and the servant of all. We watch 
with Him the children at their games. He points us to the birds and 
animals, to skies and flowers. He has keen eyes, too, for streets and 
shops and markets, and a shrewd appreciation of that common sense 
men use for business but forget to use for religion. If we will but 
read between the lines of the compressed records of His teaching He 
can often make us smile as well as make us serious. They did not 
always have long faces as they listened to His stories. 

We can follow Him from the day when, at the Baptist’s call. He 
throws in His lot with the new movement of revival, only to discover 
at once that He is destined for a greater and a harder task than any 
the Baptist can perform. We face with Him the issues involved in 
His conviction of divine Sonship, we see Him set about His work deter- 
mined to realize his Christhood by no other means than those of love 
and service to God and men. We hear Him proclaim to the people 
all that could be thus proclaimed of His Good News concerning the 
true nature of God and His reign. He challenges His critics now with 
humour, now with indignation. He champions the liberties of those 
they would oppress. And then, just when popularity is rising to a 
climax, and people have it in their minds to proclaim Him as a King, 
He resolutely withdraws, to concentrate upon a handful of chosen 
companions. At last they gain some dim understanding of His pur- 
pose and hail Him as the Christ, though they do not mean what He 
means by that name. And so Fie sets His face to go to Jerusalem, 
there to face out all that is entailed by His belief in God and in Him- 
self. Only thus can those who trust Him learn the full significance of 
what He is and does. He bears His witness before the people once 
again, in the south as He had done in the north. And at length, 
knowing that the end He had foreseen is now inevitable, that the time 
is fulfilled and the hour of crisis has come, when He must suffer and 
hazard all for the great cause of the Kingdom of His Father’s love, we 
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see Him in the upper room break the bread and pour the wine, and 
give them to His friends, confident that He has nothing better or more 
heavenly to give than a share in that love and service, that suffering 
and self-sacrifice in which the wills of men and the will of God are 
at one. And so He enters the darkness and the agony in the Garden, 
the last struggle for strength to die loyal to that truth for which He 
has loyally lived. Powerless, deserted, scorned and hated. He stands 
before the leaders of the Church of that God whom He has called 
His Father; quiet and unafraid He waits. He and the High Priest of 
the greatest of the ancient world’s religions are face to face. 

And the High Priest said unto him, “ Art thou the Christ, the Son 
of the Blessed ? ” And Jesus said, “ I am.” 

And the High Priest rent his clothes and cried, ” He has blas- 
phemed.” And they all condemned Him to be worthy of death. 

He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. 
Was it a blasphemer who then spoke, or was it indeed the Word of 
God ? 

The Cross was crucial. It put to the test of experience Jesus’ con- 
victions concerning the character of God as Almighty Love, and 
Himself as the Son of God, the Christ. If nothing happened, if there 
was no divine response to the cry of the crucified, if the world went 
on unmoved, and the Cross was the last word, then the Supreme 
Power in the Universe was either too powerless to answer or too 
heartless to care: He is not the Heavenly Father whom Jesus pro- 
claimed. And in that love Jesus is but a dead prophet, a noble but 
mistaken idealist, broken on the wheel of Fate. 

But was the Cross the last word ? If it was, it is very difficult, if 
not wholly impossible, to account historically for the birth of the 
Christian Church and the nature of the Christian religion. 

For the Church was born of the conviction that the Cross was 
emphatically not the last word, and the Christian religion from the 
first moment of its public proclamation after Jesus’ death right on- 
wards to the present day rests on the assurance that Jesus is even 
more alive after His death than before it, that He is a living and active 
personality, operative in human life, here and now. 

People will probably never be agreed as to exactly what happened 
on the first Easter Day, nor as to how they are best to explain the 
phenomena by means of which the first Christians became convinced 
that Jesus was risen and exalted to the throne of divine power. But 
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this at least is securely established, that the first followers of Christ, 
to whom we owe our knowledge of His teaching and His character, 
never preached about Him as though He were a second Prometheus, 
glorious in defeat, struggling nobly but in vain against overwhelm- 
ing odds. From the first they proclaimed Him as victoriously vin- 
dicated. Their Gospel of the Resurrection was no afterthought but 
the mainspring of their venture. The Cross, which at first had 
seemed to shatter the very foundations of that faith in God which 
they had learned from Jesus, proved to be the means of its establish- 
ment in a surer and far more glorious form. The tragedy had turned 
to triumph. Something happened in the realm of fact. Breaking in 
upon the experience as surely and certainly as the fact that Jesus had 
died upon the Cross, which convinced His friends that He was 
alive, and that death had no dominion over Him. 

And on that conviction Christianity, as history has known it, is 
based. The essential characteristic of the Christian religion is not the 
imitation of a dead teacher of long ago, but fellowship with a living 
Saviour and service of a living Lord. The spiritual energies which 
radiate from Jesus prove increasingly that He is worthy to be 
enthroned at the supreme centre of all authority, to rule over the 
hearts and consciences of men and women of every age and every 
land, and thus to guide the policies of nations and to control the 
eternal destinies of mankind. 
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’Jeius left behind Him a band of devoted followers^ under the 
leadership of Apostles whom He had chosen to make known His 
message throughout the world. Their contact with Him had changed 
their lives^ and created such confidence in Him that they accepted 
whole-heartedly His teaching and His claims, 

NoWi stirred to missionary enthusiasm by His Resurrection^ they set 
out to convince others of the truths which they had learned and to 
gather disciples of all nations into a common fellowship. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE FIRST BELIEVERS 

By the Rev. Prof. B. S. Easton, Phil.D., D.D. 

The Resurrection of Jesus changed His followers from a heartbroken and discouraged 
group into a triumphant Church, eager to spread the Message everywhere. Since He 
had lived and worked as a faithful Jew, the earliest Christians had no thought of 

forsaldng their fellow-countrymen. 

T he overwhelming significance of the resurrection of Jesus lies 
in the fact that from the first Easter it became a force which 
transformed the lives of those who accepted it. This has been 
true at all ages and in all places, but its truth is seen most dramatic- 
ally among those earliest believers, to whom it gave unheard-of 
courage and undreamed-of power, changing them from lowly and 
commonplace individuals into a group who turned the whole world 
upside down. Less than six weeks elapsed between the Crucifixion 
and the last vision that they had of their Master, but these six weeks 
left them burning with desire to take up the work that had been 
struck from His hands. And they waited only for God’s signal to 
begin. 

There were several hundreds of these disciples, the greater part 
being scattered throughout Galilee, in the towns and villages where 
Jesus had taught. They had, of course, no formal organization, but 
in each place the believers naturally knew each other and met to- 
gether constantly. About details we are quite ignorant, for the Book 
of Acts, our only direct source for the history of this period, is 
concerned only with the most important of the Palestinian groups, 
the one in Jerusalem. 

Here, we are told, about a hundred and twenty disciples were 
gathered. Some of them had their homes there, while others had 
remained in Jerusalem since the first Easter experience; still others, 
perhaps the largest number, had come to Jerusalem on a pilgrimage, 
for fifty days after Passover came the Feast of Weeks, or Pentecost 
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(from a Greek word meaning “ fifty ”), which all devout Jews 
endeavoured to attend. The city was not as crowded as at the earlier 
festival, but there were very many visitors, Jesus’ followers coming 
with the rest. 

As was natural, the disciples kept together, meeting in a large 
upper room, their number including the Apostles, Mary, Jesus’ 
mother, and His brothers; of the latter James came to be the best 
known. They knew that they would not see their Master again, and 
they knew also that the time was close at hand when they were to 
face the world as His witnesses. So their first task was to complete 
the number of the apostolic preachers ; when a certain Matthias was 
chosen to replace the traitor Judas, they were ready for God’s 
direction. 

His direction came quickly, no later than Pentecost itself. On 
that day the assembled disciples experienced a vision of descending 
flames of fire, with the sound of a mighty rushing wind, and with one 
accord they began to praise God. At first the acclamation was so 
unrestrained that the noise startled the Jerusalemites, who came run- 
ning from all quarters of the city to investigate. The ecstatic scene 
filled them with bewilderment, all the more as amid the tumult many 
of the crowd heard praises uttered in the most unusual languages; 
how could Galileans have such knowledge ? Others not unnaturally 
thought they were witnessing a drunken orgy. 

But the emotions of the Christians were under perfect control. 
While for the moment they had abandoned themselves unreservedly 
to the inspiration of the Spirit, at the sight of the gathering multi- 
tude Peter could compel silence with a gesture. God’s sign had been 
given. The time to preach had arrived, and an unlooked-for 
audience was ready to hear the first Christian missionary appeal. So 
Peter proclaimed Jesus as God’s Messiah, raised from the dead, the 
source of salvation and strength to anyone who would repent and 
accept Him. 

No more astonishing first sermon was ever preached; no more 
astonishing first success was ever reaped. In one day from a hundred 
and twenty believers the number was raised to three thousand, and 
shortly after to two thousand more. And this was in Jerusalem 
alone. The signal to begin work must have been carried to the 
brethren in Galilee also, and their success equally remarkable. The 
Christian Church had come into existence. 
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Not that the Christians at this time thought of themselves as a 
church, any more than as yet they thought of calling themselves 
Christians. Within Israel they thought of themselves as a “ Way,” 
a term with something of the same meaning as our term “ party.” 
That is, they thought of themselves as Jews in possession of unique 
truths which, to be sure, set them apart from the other Jews, but 
which they possessed only to hand on to the other Jews. Outside of 
Israel they did not look for the moment ; their mission was to those 
who were “ the sons of the prophets and of the covenant which God 
made with Abraham.” So they took no special title, although their 
enemies soon nicknamed them “ Nazarenes,” because Nazareth was 
the home of their Master. 

They made no attempt to provide themselves with special places 
of public worship; they took their part in the regular synagogue ser- 
vices, which they were often able to use as a means of spreading the 
faith. In Jerusalem they resorted for public prayer to the Temple, a 
part of which, we may assume, was tacitly reserved for their use. 
For their specifically Christian services (as we should call them) they 
were content to meet “ from house to house ”; that is to say, at each 
other’s homes. 

Among themselves these Christians were simply the “ brethren,” 
and it would be fair to think of the first Christianity simply as “ the 
brotherhood.” They were members of a single family with God as 
their Father, and as a family the welfare of every member was 
vitally important to every other member. This was carried to the 
farthest possible extent of a mutual sharing in possessions: Not 
one of them said that aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own ; but they had all things common. For neither was there among 
them any that lacked; for as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold, and laid them at the Apostles’ feet; and distribution was made 
to each, according as any had need.” 

In the midst of this willing service we hear of one case of con- 
temptible hypocrisy. A certain man named Ananias and his wife, 
Sapphira, desired to gain credit for lavish charity at a minimum cost 
to themselves. They announced that they would sell a piece of land 
and devote the whole proceeds to the Church, but made secret 
arrangements with the purchaser to be paid a much higher price 
than would publicly be made known, with the idea of keeping the 
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balance. The Book of Acts tells us, however, that the unsavoury 
transaction came to light, and that the wretched couple were struck 
dead — ^in the opinion of the narrator by direct divine vengeance. 
Be that as it may, the punishment that overtook the oflFenders is 
wholly credible, for a guilty conscience can produce extraordinary 
physical reactions, especially at times of intense emotional stress. 

Externally, the history of the Jerusalem congregation — and no 
doubt of the other Palestinian congregations also — ^was quiet and 
prosperous during this first period. The sincerity of the believers 
was so evident and their life was so devoted that the common people 
generally held them in intense admiration. The fact that the Chris- 
tians seemed to possess their Master’s power of healing, made a 
profound impression. The rulers were suspicious, but they had no 
legal authority to proceed against so harmless a group. To be sure, 
they arrested the Christian leaders twice and charged them to stop 
preaching, but not the slightest attention was paid to this charge; it 
was difficult to do anything with men who, when beaten, rejoiced 
that they had been counted worthy to suffer shame. One of the 
leading rabbis, Gamaliel, threw the weight of his authority against 
further proceedings; the wisest thing would be to let the Christians 
alone and suffer the future to decide their claims. 

In the meantime, Christianity had begun to spread outside of 
Palestine. The Church of Damascus must have been founded at this 
period, for a few years later we find disciples there whose presence is 
taken for granted (Acts ix. lo). Presumably this church was the 
result of the missionary activity of the Christians in Galilee, for the 
distance between northern Palestine and Damascus was very short, 
and there was constant commercial intercourse. And there was 
another way of spreading the message. Jerusalem was a pilgrimage 
centre for Jews from all over the world, and some of these pilgrims 
would inevitably have been converted. When they went home they 
would make new converts in their turn, for every early Christian was 
a missionary. In this manner it seems that the foundation of the 
Church in Rome took place, while many another church must have 
arisen similarly. It must be remembered that although these new 
churches were on Gentile soil, they were not Gentile churches; they 
were still wholly and purely Jewish. 

Yet in most of them the language was Greek, the predominant 
tongue throughout the Roman Empire. Even in Palestine there- 
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were many Greek-speaking Jews, who had settled in the Holy Land, 
chiefly in and around Jerusalem. These were called “ Hellenists,” to 
distinguish them from the “ Hebrews ” or native Jews of Palestine, 
who spoke Aramaic. The Church in Jerusalem contained both 
classes, and as the Church grew the number of both classes grew also. 
This was bound to lead to some friction, as language difficulties do 
everywhere, and we are told that “ there arose a murmuring of 
Hellenists against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected 
in the daily ministrations.” To obviate this, seven men were ap- 
pointed to attend to the matter; and in order that such discrimination 
should cease all the seven were appointed from the aggrieved class, 
for all seven bore Greek names. It is customary to speak of these new 
functionaries as the “ seven deacons,” but the terminology is not 
very exact; the “ deacon ” of later Church organization had rather 
different functions. 

One of the seven, Stephen, was the cause of the first real collision 
between the Christians and non-Christians in Jerusalem. He was a 
fiery enthusiast, who evidently felt that the quiet that the Church 
was enjoying was dangerous, that peace might be won at too dear a 
price. It was not enough to seek converts. Jesus had unsparingly 
denounced the sins of the people; ought not His disciples to do the 
same ? So with all the vehemence he possessed he proclaimed the 
ruin toward which the nation was heading, that they would see 
their Temple in flames and the land made desolate by God’s 
judgment. 

Few men can endure much plain speaking, and Jewish pride was 
in no humour to listen to the truth. Stephen was promptly arrested 
and charged with blasphemy. His reply is given at length in the 
seventh chapter of Acts, and it is an extremely able defence, although 
modern readers may have difficulty in following the thread. He 
protested his Jewish orthodoxy; the call of God to Israel and the 
promises to Abraham were real. When the Jews suffered under the 
rule of the Egyptians, God sent Moses to rescue them. But they 
rebelled from the very beginning, afterwards turning to other gods 
or putting their trust in human institutions such as the Temple. And 
now history was repeating itself. When the Jews were suflFering 
under the rule of the Romans, God sent Jesus to give them a 
heavenly promise. And how had they treated Him ? As Stephen 
developed the parallel the accused became the accuser, pouring out 
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with entire indifference to his own fate his scathing denunciation 
and closing in a burst of ecstasy. 

Those readers who have seen a race riot will appreciate the scene 
that followed. Stephen was stoned to death by an act of mob 
violence. His martyrdom was only the beginning of a general 
attack on the Christians, who were set upon and hunted down every- 
where. The only safety was in flight, and the roads were full of 
Christians hurrying away, leaving all their possessions behind them. 
Only the Apostles refused to leave, as they could not abandon their 
post, though even they no doubt went into hiding for a while. The 
more sober-minded Jews deplored the outrage, repairing it as best 
they could by giving Stephen decent burial. A little later one of the 
ringleaders in the persecution was to deplore it still more deeply; 
Saul of Tarsus was to spend his whole life making amends by 
preaching the message he had attacked. 

For the date of this persecution the years a.d. 35-36 have been 
suggested, as the period of a short vacancy in the Roman governor- 
ship: Pontius Pilate had been recalled, and his successor, Marcellus, 
had not yet arrived. This would explain why the Romans did not 
interfere. There can be no certainty as to the exact time, and the 
persecution may have occurred earlier — hardly later. 

“ The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church every 
martyrdom is followed by conversions. Never did this fact appear 
more clearly than after the death of Stephen. The desolated Church 
in Jerusalem not only recovered but surpassed her former numbers, 
so much so that a couple of decades later the leaders there could say 
to Paul : “ Thou seest, brother, how many myriads there are among 
the Jews who have believed.” And those whom the persecution 
scattered abroad “ went about preaching the word the attempt to 
destroy the faith resulted only in its spread. 

Part of the fugitives fled beyond Palestine, gol.ig as far as Antioch, 
the great capital of Syria. Here some of these almost involuntary 
missionaries, who came from Cyprus and Cyrene, where they had 
been on better terms with the Gentiles than most Jews had, took a 
step of unparalleled consequences. They began to tell the Gentiles 
about Jesus. Luke’s brief mention of this activity is no doubt 
adequate, considering the small number of converts that were made 
at the time; but the momentousness of the event is overwhelm- 
ing. For at this point the new message leaped over the national 
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boundaries and the universal brotherhood began. These unnamed 
disciples were the first missionaries to the Gentiles. 

Other successes, striking if not so vastly significant, were gained 
in Palestine. One of Stephen’s fellow “ deacons,” Philip, made his 
escape to Sebaste, the capital of Samaria. Everyone remembers 
Jesus’ graciousness to the despised Samaritans, and Philip was Jesus’ 
faithful disciple; no pride of race held him back from offering all he 
had to give to this people. They responded gratefully and enthusi- 
astically, and apostolic approval of the work followed at once; the 
spirit of universal brotherhood was making itself felt. 

One sinister figure, however, first appears here, Simon the Magi- 
cian. Much is told us about him outside the New Testament. His 
conflict with the Apostles led to a permanent hostility on his part, 
and he travelled as far as Rome, preaching an extraordinarily per- 
verse doctrine and resisting Christian teachers by every means in his 
power. Even in the story in Acts he betrays his most characteristic 
traits: a love for the purely marvellous for its own sake and a 
boundless confidence that money would accomplish anything. 

In the meantime, the miracle of Paul’s conversion had taken 
place. Luke indicates the enormous relief that was felt : “The Church 
had peace, being edified ; and walking in the fear of the Lord and in 
comfort of the Holy Spirit, was multiplied.” Probably most of the 
exiles could now return home and the Church of Jerusalem was re- 
organized. As it was now on a firm foundation, the Apostles felt 
free to work elsewhere. James was made the local head, with a 
board of “ elders ” to assist him. Then Peter went down to the 
seacoast. 

Here occurs an event to which Luke attaches the greatest import- 
ance : Peter’s acceptance of a Gentile convert. At Joppa one day the 
Apostle fell into a trance, in which he saw a vision of a sheet let 
down from heaven, full of all sorts of animals that the Jews held to 
be unclean. A voice came from heaven saying, “ Rise, Peter; kill 
and eat.” On his protesting that unclean food had never passed his 
lips, he was told, “ What God hath cleansed, make not thou com- 
mon.” While he was wondering what this might mean, messengers 
came who asked for him. They had been sent by Cornelius, a 
Roman centurion, stationed in Caesarea, a city some thirty miles to 
the north. Cornelius, a man of unblemished character, was deeply 
interested in the Jews’ religion, but his unwillingness to accept the 
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burden of the ceremonial law barred him from Jewish privileges. 
He, too, had had a vision, bidding him send to Peter. 

The latter now grasped the significance of what he had seen in the 
trance: these Gentiles were the “ unclean ” beings whom God had 
cleansed ; the last impediment to Christian universalism was removed. 
So he went to Cornelius unhesitatingly, taught him and his friends 
the whole Gospel, baptized them, and — most radical of all acts for a 
Jew — sat down and ate with them. The conservative brethren at 
Jerusalem were silenced in their protests by Peter’s account of his 
vision and of the religious capacities of the new converts. They 
showed the effects of the Holy Spirit as clearly as any Jews; how 
could artificial distinctions be maintained any longer ? It may be 
added that the Gentiles were soon to manifest their appreciation of 
their treatment by the abundant gifts that they sent to Palestine to 
relieve the poverty of the Christians there. 

The pleasure caused by the Gentile conversions was clouded, how- 
ever, by fresh troubles for the Church. In the year 41 the new 
Roman emperor, Claudius, gave Jerusalem and the surrounding 
country to a grandson of Herod the Great, called Herod Agrippa. 
He already held northern Palestine, so that the Holy Land was now 
once more united under a Jewish king, to the great joy of the Jews. 
Agrippa was an adroit politician. Quite without religious convic- 
tions, he had spent his early life in Rome, where he had won a reputa- 
tion that was highly unsavoury even for that city. But when made 
king of Palestine, he set out to gain the confidence of his Jewish sub- 
jects by posing as the most orthodox of them all, siding always with 
the strictest Pharisaic construction of the Law. As the Jewish leaders 
had always looked askance at Christianity, Agrippa looked at it 
more askance still. A new persecution was begun. 

The first victim was an Apostle, James the son of Zebedee, the 
brother of John (not James, the brother of Jesus, who was the head 
of the Jerusalem Church). The leading dignitaries applauding this, 
Agrippa took the bold step of arresting Peter. But Peter escaped 
from prison. The Book of Acts gives a beautiful and vivid account 
of his release by an angel. He fled the city and went into hiding, and 
Agrippa, before he could trace him, died. The account of the per- 
secutor’s death in the twelfth chapter of Acts is closely corroborated 
by a Jewish historian, Josephus. The latter tells of the king’s suffer- 
ings from some painful digestive malady, and draws a graphic 
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picture of the grief that overtook the nation at the news of his mortal 
illness. Frantic prayers were offered everywhere, but in vain; by 
the end of April, a.d. 44, the king was dead. As he left no one old 
enough to succeed him, the emperor put the country back under 
Roman rule, and from that day the Jews lost all control of their Holy 
City. 

As Luke now turns his attention to the work of Paul, we are given 
few further glimpses of Palestinean Christianity. It is clear, how- 
ever, that for the next two decades there were no further serious per- 
secutions, no danger of being put to death for the faith. But life for 
the Christians was not easy. After the death of Agrippa the new 
Roman governors were generally incapable or dishonest. The hatred 
of Rome grew steadily greater, and the movement towards rebellion 
more and more pronounced. Hot-headed Jews began to preach a 
holy war, promising their countrymen that God would intervene on 
their side, that He would help them if they would start to help them- 
selves. With such a movement Christians could have no sympathy; 
they were under no delusions about God’s exclusive interest in the 
Jews, and they knew that His Kingdom could never be established 
by warlike means. Consequently, they held aloof from the popular 
excitement, reaping the result of their attitude in a general hatred ; 
those Christians who preached love of their enemies were bad 
patriots. 

Under such circumstances just treatment was out of the question. 
Workmen could not collect their wages, traders were cheated out of 
their dues, arrests on trumped-up charges were frequent, no court 
would give a verdict favourable to a Christian. All this was doubly 
severe because of the continued poverty, the situation being endur- 
able only by reason of the help that came from the Gentile churches. 
The missionaries were special sufferers, being called constantly be- 
fore the synagogue courts and sentenced to such punishments as 
scourging. Yet nothing could quench the indomitable courage of 
the preachers, who, when persecuted in one city, simply fled into 
the next and took up the work there. Nothing could stop the con- 
stant influx of converts, who knew perfectly well what they would 
have to face. No wonder that in the Church throughout the world 
the heroic Palestinians were called simply “ the saints.” 

With the year 60 the situation reached an acute stage, as by this 
time the popular fury against Rome was inflamed to the last degree. 
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The governor Fdix, who had held office from 52 to about this time, 
was an emancipated slave, and his rule had been indescribably bad. 
So impossible had conditions become that the most reckless Jews 
formed themselves into a secret society, the Sicarii, who made it their 
business to assassinate anyone suspected of friendliness to Rome. 
This nationalist madness carried with it inevitable religious conse- 
quences. A meeting of the rabbis was held a few years later, which 
pronounced all Gentiles unclean in the strictest sense and drew up 
the most rigid rules against intercourse with them; at the very time 
the Christians were proclaiming the equality of all men, the Jews 
were taking all possible pains to deny it. 

Finally, Jewish hatred vented itself on James the Christian leader, 
who was killed ; an early tradition says he was thrown from a pin- 
nacle of the Temple in the year 63. A Christian emigration then 
began from western Palestine to the region of the Decapolis, beyond 
and to the south-east of the Sea of Galilee; this was Gentile soil, 
where the brotherhood was safe. When war at last broke out in 66, 
all the rest of the believers followed, and a new Christian head- 
quarters was established at a place called Pella. They had done all 
they could for their fellow-countrymen, who had refused to hear 
their warnings. Nothing remained but to watch with a heavy heart 
the frightful judgment that descended on the nation which had 
crucified Jesus. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE JEWISH BACKGROUND 

By the Rev. Prof. B. S. Easton, Phil.D., D.D. 

What was the religion of the Jews in the Apostles' day ? Without this information 
we are unable to appreciate their problems, or understand the bitter opposition their 

message evoked. 

F or a reconstruction of the religion taught and practised by 
the fellow-countrymen of Jesus, both the Old Testament and 
the later writings of the rabbinical authors are of great help. 
But they are a help only because the Judaism of the period was in a 
state of transition, being no longer merely the Old Testament faith 
nor yet what we call “ Jewish orthodoxy ” ; it stood just about in the 
middle of the period of four hundred years which separates the one 
from the other. The only reliable sources are those of the period 
itself — the later apocryphal books, the contemporary historians and, 
above all, the New Testament. 

Most persons to-day find it difficult to understand that Judaism 
must not be thought of as a theology. Such Christian systems as 
Catholicism, Calvinism or Lutheranism can be and are expounded 
with great elaboration in massive text-books which set forth the 
faith with all its ramifications. But Judaism has never had any 
“ written constitution ” of the sort. There are, of course, certain 
beliefs that all Jews held and still hold. But these are few. The exist- 
ence of God, His unity. His transcendence. His creation of the 
world and all that is in it. His choice of Israel from among the nations 
of the world. His gift of His Law — these, with the certainty of 
Israel’s final triumph, were in the main the only doctrines shared by 
all the people. To be sure, these doctrines were held with great 
tenacity, and no one who professed and called himself a Jew might 
waver in his acceptance of any of them; concerning the unity of 
God, in particular, Israel was felt to have a world mission. But 
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general agreement hardly went beyond these points. And in the 
detailed interpretation of most of these points there might be and 
was a wide difference of opinion. Individuals here and there might 
set to work to weld all the separate tenets into a single system, but 
such attempts never expressed anything more than the personal 
opinions of their authors; such a thing as an accepted text-book on 
Jewish theology could not and cannot be written, and even the most 
“ orthodox ” of Jews to-day makes it his boast that Judaism is a 
religion of almost complete intellectual liberty. 

The belief in immortality, for example, played up to about b.c. 
200 an extremely small part in the religion of Israel. Taught by 
individuals, it had never been accepted by the mass of the Jews, and 
even in New Testament days the conservative Sadducees still re- 
jected the doctrine. The Pharisees were among its most zealous 
upholders; by the beginning of the Christian era they had aided in 
converting the great bulk of their compatriots to its truth. 

The momentous events of the Maccabean period were the decid- 
ing factor in making an outlook beyond this world something essen- 
tial. The sufferings of the martyrs had shown the futility of any 
theory of justice based on the present life alone. The saints who 
resisted Antiochus had suffered because they were righteous and for 
no other reason; if God is just — and no Jew could think otherwise 
— He must reward such suffering in the world to come. A few 
decades later there came the persecutions of the degenerate Macca- 
bean kings, in which the Pharisees suffered worst of all; and then 
followed the civil wars, the atrocities of Herod, and the rule of the 
Romans. Two such centuries were enough to teach men that for 
real hope they must look beyond the grave. 

And in Jewish opinion, the evil that man had caused in these two 
terrible centuries was only a part. Ever since the Persian rule the 
Jews had absorbed one of the least edifying of the Persian doctrines, 
the belief in evil spirits. The universe was full of malicious demons, 
and these had obtained such a footing in the visible world that all of 
nature and most of mankind were fatally infected with them. Such 
a world was past redemption ; even God Himself could do nothing 
with it or for it ; only one thing was possible — ^its total destruction. 
So, from the time of the Maccabeesi the Pharisees, with many others, 
looked expectantly for the day when God would abolish the present 
order of things and replace it with a new heaven and a new earth in 
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which righteousness would dwell, in which all the saints of old would 
take their place in a purged and regenerate Israel, living a blessed 
immortality in the presence of their heavenly King. This would be 
“ the Kingdom of God.” 

Now this hope was new only in so far as it put the expectation 
of the Kingdom in the world to come, for the Jews had always 
looked forward to the time of God’s perfect rule. But this older 
hope was cast in terms of the present creation; a day would come 
when all enemies of Israel would be defeated and the Israelites would 
settle down to live long and happy lives in a quiet and fertile Pales- 
tine. So in one sense all the innovators did was to transfer the 
traditional expectations to a higher plane, substituting “ heaven ” 
for “ Palestine ” and “ immortality ” for “ long life.” But the 
traditional outlook was so firmly rooted that it was difficult to dis- 
lodge, and many persons combined the old and the new by simply 
adding them together. So they assumed two ends of the world, one 
accomplishing a rejuvenation of this earth, the second bringing in 
the final heaven. The interval between the two was set at a thousand 
years and came to be called “ the millennium,” from the Latin mille 
(one thousand). This was the origin of a doctrine that is still met 
with in many quarters, Christian as well as Jewish. 

For its centre of unity Israel looked beyond its doctrines, and 
found it partly in a sense of blood relationship — since all Jews were 
supposed to be descended from Abraham — but more especially in 
the conviction that all Jews were inheritors of a divinely given Law 
which they were bound to obey ; he who follows the Law of God, he 
is the servant of God. This is the real heart of Judaism. 

This Law (in Hebrew Torah or teaching) is contained in the first 
five Books of the Old Testament, to Jewish eyes incomparably the 
most sacred part of the Bible. All else, whether historical, poetic or 
prophetic, takes a secondary place and is regarded as only explana- 
tory or corroborative of the Law. Now the Law contains an enor- 
mous number of precepts which to modern eyes are of varying 
value, ranging from the high morality of the Ten Commandments 
to curious directions about knots in girdles. Most non-Jews divide 
the precepts into two classes, “ moral ” and “ ritual,” and think of 
the latter as having at the most some sort of symbolic value. But this 
point of view does not correspond to the outlook of the average 
Hebrew of the New Testament period. He made, to be sure, a 
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division of the commandments into “ heavy ” and “ light,” but the 
“ heavy ” commandments comprised many of purely ritual content 
and the ‘‘ light ” comprised some that are moral. And about sym- 
bolic meanings of the ritual commandments the Jew did not gener- 
ally concern himself. Commandments were not to be obeyed 
because they could be rationally explained or symbolically inter- 
preted ; they were to be obeyed because they were the revealed will 
of God, and for no other reason. A devout Jew accordingly was never 
disturbed because he could see no reason for a commandment; his 
sole responsibility was to keep it. 

Consequently it was of infinite importance that every Jew should 
be able to ascertain at any time just what his legal duty was. Hence 
the emphasis laid on the elementary schools; if the Jews had been 
less concerned with their religious obligations, their standard of edu- 
cation would have been less high. The schools taught the Law, and 
many children learned it actually by heart. Even this was far from 
enough. Many of the statutes were ambiguous and many of them 
referred to outworn conditions, while new problems were arising 
constantly that could be brought under the old rules only with 
great difficulty. It was necessary that there should exist a class of 
official interpreters of the Law, experts to whom the layman could 
refer his problems and from whom he could receive guidance. 

In the Old Testament period this task was in the hands of the 
priests, but by New Testament days the priesthood, though 
immensely increased in numbers, had degenerated in spiritual influ- 
ence; the average priest received very little consideration from the 
people. The elders, as the official rulers of Israel, had succeeded the 
priests in the interpreting office, but this also was proving unsatis- 
factory; there were so many elders required that many of them had 
little technical training. A new class grew up, persons who had 
devoted many years to intense special study of the Law and who 
had satisfied their teachers of their ability. These men were the 
Scribes. 

A Scribe was an expert interpreter of the Law who had success- 
fully completed an elaborate course of training. The New Testa- 
ment often calls them simply “ lawyers,” and the term is exact, 
although the law they dealt with was primarily religious. Another 
title was “ Rabbi,” properly a form of address meaning “ my 
lord.” As this could be applied to any distinguished teacher also. 
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even when not a graduate of the schools, it was frequently used in 
speaking to Jesus. 

In the main, these Scribes were divided into two chief parties, the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. Individual Scribes might belong to 
either group. The Sadducees, representing the old aristocratic 
priestly group in Jerusalem, were, like priests and aristocrats 
generally, conservative. They held to the practices and beliefs of 
Israel as they had existed two centuries or more in the past. The 
Pharisees began by being progressives in both ceremonial and 
theology, and they still continued to be progressive in a sense ; that 
is, they taught that new questions might well demand new answers 
and that such answers could be given by properly (i.e. Pharisaically) 
trained Scribes. They undertook to determine not only the meaning 
of all the ambiguous commands in the Law, but also to decide — 
quite literally — every conceivable question that could possibly 
arise in connexion with it. 

For instance, the Fourth Commandment forbids work on the 
Sabbath; very good, but just what is “ work ” ? No burden must be 
carried on that day; but just how heavy must an object be to be con- 
sidered a “ burden ” To quote the final decision on this point, 
“ Milk to the quantity of a mouthful, honey sufiicient to cover a 
wound with, oil sufiicient to anoint a small limb with.” A still later 
comment on the last clause explains “ a small limb ” to mean “ the 
smallest limb of a one-day old infant.” And so on indefinitely. 

The Sadducees as well were inevitably busy with these questions, 
and in some respects their Scribes ruled more rigorously. The 
Pharisaical answers were the more elaborate, because the Pharisees 
were not afraid of innovations. In this way there grew up an enor- 
mous number of interpretations and supplements to the Law of 
Moses, and this body of teaching was called “ the tradition.” Its 
extent was overwhelming, and it was not reduced to writing until 
the third Christian century. In its oral form only the ablest and 
most determined students were able to learn it. And yet its up- 
holders taught that it was binding and generally irreformable, that 
it was fully as inspired as the Old Testament itself. 

The Pharisees were the men who undertook to learn this tradition 
and to keep it in full. But this did not suffice to make a man a 
Scribe; Pharisaic Scribes were able to teach its content so authorita- 
tively that they could apply and expand it. Hence the number of 
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such devotees was always and inevitably small; the number of adult 
male Pharisees never much exceeded six thousand, while of this 
number presumably less than five per cent, were Scribes. About the 
Sadducees our information is not very full, but they were certainly 
much fewer in number than their adversaries. Consequently the 
common impression that all Jews were divided between the two 
parties is quite erroneous; out of the possible one million inhabitants 
of Palestine, Pharisees and Sadducees represented inner religious 
cliques; to belong to either was beyond the ability or the desire of 
ordinary citizens. 

And yet there was little hesitation when it came to choosing 
leaders in emergencies. The Sadducees were detested because of 
their aristocratic pride, their political power, and the compromises 
they made with Rome. The Pharisees, on the other hand, stood for 
the strict purity of the national religion, and, granted the justice of 
their legal premises, they were the one party in the land who could 
be looked up to as the saints of the Law, so that they were able to 
gain an influence in the country out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. After the year a.d. 70, they became the acknowledged dicta- 
tors of Jewish religious policy, the founders of what was afterwards 
to become orthodox Judaism. 

Their influence arose from the facts that they were intensely in 
earnest, had a splendid organization, a clear-cut programme, and 
they knew exactly what they wanted. Yet to modern ears the word 
Pharisee is a term of supreme contempt, which demands explana- 
tion. The two adjectives that the noun generally suggests are 
“ proud ” and “ hypocritical.” What is the reason for this ? Con- 
cerning their pride, the truth of the reproach will scarcely be 
denied by their most zealous champions. Indeed, if their presuppo- 
sitions are admitted, their pride was warranted. If God’s Law must 
be kept literally, and if the Pharisaic interpretation of that Law was 
alone true, then the Pharisees were the only true servants of God 
and the only true Jews. 

Such a conclusion is appalling, but the stricter members of the 
party actually drew it. “ This people that knows not the Law is 
accursed,” “ none of the common people is pious,” “ the garments 
of the common people defile by contact ” — such are typical Phari- 
saic sayings. Most Pharisees, to be sure, expected that other Jews 
would be saved, but their salvation would be on a lower plane. The 
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chiefest places in heaven were reserved for the Pharisee, who de- 
voutly thanked God that he was not as other men. He had a mis- 
sionary zeal, no doubt; he “ would cross land and sea to make one 
proselyte.” But this proselyte must adopt the Pharisaic system in its 
entirety in order to become an object of Pharisaic interest ; if he fell 
in any way short he was simply one of the despised “ people of 
the land.” 

The question of Pharisaic hypocrisy is a little more complicated, 
and the idea should be dismissed at once that most members of the 
party were thieves, libertines, or murderers. For the Pharisees kept 
the Law, and the Law forbade all such things. The weak spot in 
their system lay in their constant stress on the strictly legal aspect of 
the Law, which was construed by their experts as technically as any 
legal code to-day. What the Law forbade was prohibited to a Phari- 
see; but what the Law could be understood as permitting was per- 
mitted. And the distinction was sometimes very nice. For instance, 
a Pharisee must abstain from perjury; an oath taken in the name of 
the Lord must bind him. But just what is an oath in the name of the 
Lord ? It was ruled that the formula, “ I swear it by the gold on the 
Temple,” made his promise obligatory; but, “ I swear it by the 
Temple ” had no such effect. Consequently if the Pharisee was 
careful to use the latter form he was guiltless if he broke his word. 
It is only fair to say that the worst of such artificial distinctions were 
later abolished. 

Such a process of casuistic hair-splitting produced a state of things 
much like that of the modern world, where “ law abiding ” and 
“ good ” are by no means convertible terms; a man may always 
keep within the law and yet be a most undesirable person. For the 
Pharisee the number of loopholes was perhaps smaller; but his atti- 
tude was the more objectionable because of his religious claim that 
his hands were clean in God’s sight. And matters were made worse 
by the amount of attention he gave to purely ceremonial matters. 
In themselves they were generally harmless enough— even though 
frequently useless enough — but by absorbing energy they did great 
damage; men were only too likely to feel that punctiliousness in 
ritual could make up for moral shortcomings. Such faults arc the 
justification for the denunciation of the Pharisees in the New 
Testament. 
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EARLIEST CHRISTIAN BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 

Bv THE Rev. Prof. B. S. Easton, PhilJD., DJD. 

Even more significant than the external history of the earliest Church is the record of its 
beliefs and practices, for these have determined the general form of Christiemity ever since. 
It is important to know what aspects of faith the first Christians emphasized, and how 

they interpreted the Sacraments. 

T he foregoing account of the activities of the first Jewish 
Christians is based on the text of the earlier portion of Acts, 
and little attempt has been made to do anything except to 
tell the story as Acts tells it, and to explain the significance of the 
event. But in the minds of many readers the question will arise: 
What is the value of this narrative when critically tested 

The Book of Acts has been the object of the closest scrutiny of 
critical scholars for almost a century, and almost every conceivable 
theory about it has been propounded. By far the greatest part of 
these theories have failed to stand the test of fresh investigation, but 
the most widely accepted view finds in the first five chapters of the 
Book two sources, which are to some degree parallel. The first, or 
“ A ” source, comprises chapters three, four, and the first sixteen 
verses of chapter five. The second, or “ B ” source, contains chapter 
one (probably), chapter two and the last twenty-six verses of 
chapter five. Of these two sources “ A ” is the earlier and is gener- 
ally adjudged the more reliable, for ‘‘ B ” displays certain signs that 
point to revision. 

In the later parts of Acts dealing with Palestine, vi. i to viii. 4 are 
considered to be the beginning of an “ Antiochene ” source that is 
resumed at xi. 19. And a “ C ” source is formed of viii. 5-40, 
ix. 31 to xi. 18, xii. 1-24; though this may really be only the 
continuation of the “ B ” source. 

When all this has been admitted, however, it does not appear that 
the reconstruction previously given is seriously disturbed in its main 

174 
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outlines, the differences consisting rather in matters of detail. Some 
question is raised touching the position of the Apostles, there being 
doubt as to whether they really occupied such a central position as an 
organized and closed group; indeed, the earliest church organization 
seems to have been more democratic than Luke’s account in Acts 
reveals. Consequently, the formal control of new missionary work 
in Acts viii. 14 or xi. 22 is possibly over-emphasized. Similarly Acts 
lays perhaps too much stress on the conversion of Cornelius the cen- 
turion ; as the narrative stands it is easy to gain the impression that 
Peter was the first Gentile missionary (Acts xv. 7). But this would 
be erroneous, for the “ men of Cyprus and Cyrene ” had been at 
work long before — not to mention the revolutionary work of Paul. 
And Luke understates the first opposition of the Jewish Christians to 
accepting their Gentile brethren on an equal footing. The matter 
was settled finally much as he described it, but for a time there was 
more extreme tension and more heated controversy than he inti- 
mates. But Luke was not writing with the detachment of a “scien- 
tific ’’ historian. He was writing for the edification of his readers, 
and so he naturally told his story in such a way as to give the greatest 
profit. No one expects a writer of an elementary school history to 
be at pains to tell the failings of great national heroes, however 
much it may be the duty of advanced students to recognize them. 

These earliest Christians were all Jews. That being the case, many 
of their more important beliefs they simply held in common with 
their unconverted brethren, so that any statement of Jewish doctrine 
is in part a statement of the earliest Christian doctrine also. Like all 
Jews, these earliest Christians believed in the existence of God, in His 
unity and transcendence, and that the whole universe was His direct 
creation. They believed in angels. And they believed in demons, 
who had seduced man to sin. 


God interfered in the ruin that sin had wrought to choose out 
Israel as a people for Himself, and gave to Israel the Old Testament 
revelation. Salvation, consequently, was more than a personal 
matter; the people, or “ congregation,” were to be saved as well as 
the individual. As the people were helpless in the midst of their 
enemies, God must interfere and bring world history to an end 
through His Messiah. Then would be inaugurated the Kingdom 
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of God, in which all men would be immortal and in which the 
righteous dead were to rejoin the living. 

As to those who were to be admitted to this Kingdom, it was 
acknowledged on practically all hands that many children of Abra- 
ham would be excluded; those who habitually disregarded God’s 
law could not hope to share in God’s rewards. That is, within the 
great congregation of the nation there was a smaller congregation 
which some very strict Jews thought of as very small indeed. Con- 
cerning the Gentiles various views were held. It was generally 
agreed that Gentiles who had persecuted Jews would be condemned. 
As to the others, the more narrow-minded taught that no Gentile 
could be saved, but the more liberal expected some of the Gentiles 
to have some sort of a place in the Kingdom; indeed, there was a 
class of Gentiles known as “ God fearers ” or “ devout men ” who 
were associated with many synagogues (Acts x. 2, xiii. 50, etc.). 
Still it was not believed that even the best Gentiles could ever reach 
the same beatitude as good Jews; their position in the Kingdom 
would always be inferior. 

In New Testament days practically all Jews expected the final 
salvation to come soon: “ the Kingdom of God was at hand.” This 
expectation in itself might have been harmless enough, but when 
coupled with a narrow nationalism it led them into the mad folly 
of their rebellion against Rome and brought not salvation but 
destruction. 

As Jews, the early Christians shared the universal feeling that 
religion is not doctrine but life, that unity of general purpose is 
wholly consistent with the utmost liberty in non-essentials. Conse- 
quently it is impossible to speak of an early Christian theology in 
the sense of an elaborated doctrinal system. There were beliefs that 
all Christians held, of course, but apart from these beliefs men might 
think much as they chose; this is true of even the earliest period, and 
is still more true of the next generation, when the faith had made 
converts of every kind. There is a New Testament religion based 
on New Testament dogmas, but there is no such thing as a New 
Testament dogmatic scheme. 


II 

At the beginning most of the Jewish beliefs were simply retained 
with differences only in emphasis. The basic new fact, naturally. 
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was the conception of the Messiah, for the Christians knew who the 
Messiah was — Jesus of Nazareth. Him, whom the Jews had 
crucified, God had raised from the dead and exalted to His right 
hand, where He was waiting until the time when He should be 
revealed. “ Jesus is the heavenly Son of Man this was the funda- 
mental faith of the first Christianity. And the primal requisite for 
salvation was the acceptance of this faith. 

But such acceptance was in no way to be merely intellectual con- 
viction, for it must carry with it far-reaching consequences in the 
realm of conduct. As Jesus was God’s Messiah, the teaching of Jesus 
was inspired by God. Jesus had revealed the moral nature of God; 
the principles by which God would judge the world were the prin- 
ciples set forth by Jesus. So the Christians confronted their hearers 
with the drastic moral tests that stand to-day in the Gospels, coupling 
with them the uncompromising demand, “ Repent ! ” 

What had been done in the past through ignorance, God in His 
mercy might pardon. But now the excuse of ignorance would no 
longer serve; the truth had been published abroad. Selfishness, 
untruthfulness, covetousness, unchastity, revenge must be treated 
less lightly than ever and no longer thought to be compensated for 
by punctiliousness in the external duties of religion. The loopholes 
that could be found by the lawyers’ ingenious interpretations of the 
Old Testament laws must no longer be utilized. In facing the 
terrible judgment of God nothing but a radical cleansing of the 
nature could avail. The Christians demanded a thorough reforma- 
tion of Israel. 

At this earliest stage they were conscious only of a mission to 
Israel. It never occurred to any of them to treat the Old Testament 
as repealed or superseded ; on the contrary, they clung to its author- 
ity as zealously as any Pharisee. But where the Pharisee interpreted 
the Old Testament through the teaching of the Scribes, the Chris- 
tians interpreted it through the teaching of Jesus, Who had made 
clear its true meaning and had supplemented and perfected it. Just 
so they never questioned God’s vocation of the chosen people. “To 
you are the promises and to your children ”; Israel is still God’s 
congregation. They did not as yet call themselves a Church. They 
were reformers within the Church; reformers who possessed God’s 
truth, but only as a trust to be handed on to the others of their 
nation, whose salvation God desired as ardently as their own. 
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They continued, therefore, to practise all the duties incumbent on 
good Jews, attending the synagogues conscientiously and even offer- 
ing sacrifices in the Temple. Not that they had no “ group self- 
consciousness” of their own, for their consciousness of their responsi- 
bilities and privileges was acute. While they gave themselves no 
name, except perhaps “ the brotherhood,” this brotherhood repre- 
sented the true Israel, the congregation within the congregation, and 
to be one of the “ brethren ” made all the difference between salva- 
tion and loss of salvation. But they looked and prayed for the time 
when the boundaries of the brotherhood could be pushed outward 
until they became simply the boundaries of Israel. Then, they felt, 
their work would be done. 

Not that they thought that there would be no salvation outside of 
Israel, for Jesus had shown the greatest sympathy for the Gentiles, 
even to predicting that “ many will come from the east and the 
west, and will sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
Kingdom.” But they expected that this consummation would come 
through God’s mercy after the Kingdom was established, so that for 
the present they need not concern themselves with the Gentiles. 
And it is highly probable that most of them did not realize that 
Jesus’ predictions would lead inevitably to giving the Gentiles equal 
rank with the Jews. But from the first Jesus’ teaching saved them 
from identifying patriotic hopes with the cause of God ; while they 
shared the universal belief in the nearness of the end, they were 
spared the harm that this belief caused their fellow countrymen. 

Ill 

The next fundamentally important doctrine of the earliest Chris- 
tianity was belief in the power and activity of God’s Spirit. Here 
again at the start there was a close contact with Judaism, for the Jews 
had always believed that God would supply supernatural strength 
for any important religious duty which transcended man’s ordinary 
powers. In the older imagery, God was pictured as giving this 
strength by breathing it into man, so that the strength itself was 
called God’s “ breath ” or “ spirit this is the origin of the word. 
The Old Testament abounds with instances. Most familiar is the 
case of the prophet; the prophet could speak as he did because God 
had breathed into him both the message and the strength to 
proclaim it. 
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Though the time of the prophets had of course long since passed, 
the Jews still held that the Spirit could be and was given on occasion 
to favoured individuals. It was not thought of as a gift that endured; 
vdien the special occasion had passed, the Spirit was withdrawn. 
Consequently no one could be thus favoured for any great length of 
time ; most persons never received the Spirit at all. The Jews looked 
confidently forward, however, to a day when the Spirit would be- 
come the abiding possession of all men, to the day when the Messi- 
anic reign would be inaugurated. Then through the Messiah God 
would pour forth His gift on His people without measure and it 
would remain with them throughout eternity. 

This hope of Israel the Christians realized. On the day of Pente- 
cost the group of believers, men and women without exception, 
experienced a new power that came suddenly into their lives; they 
were touched by God with power to do His work. In part the expe- 
rience was ecstatic, and it is on this part that the narrative in Acts 
dwells most insistently, as was only natural for a first-century his- 
torian, to whom the marvellous aspects of an event made a special 
appeal. In other words, the Christians were suddenly seized with 
an overwhelming desire to praise God and to praise Him without 
restraint, so that the whole assembly burst into tumultuous and 
vociferous worship. 

Instances of similar occurrences have appeared in modern times 
and have attracted the intense interest of specialists in religious 
psychology, with the result that the account in the second chapter 
of Acts is seen to lie entirely within the realm of what is possible. 
For the most part this is self-evident, but even the strangest feature 
of the story, the use of unknown language, has been observed in our 
own day. In times of intense enthusiasm and excitement an abnor- 
mal quickening of the memory may occur, so that persons will utter 
whole sentences, even in a foreign language, that they may have 
heard only once. In Jerusalem Jews of every nationality gathered, 
using almost every known tongue in their worship, so that the first 
disciples would quite literally have heard “ the wonderful works of 
God ” acclaimed in all kinds of speech. That in their religious 
exaltation such phrases should be repeated would be altogether 
conceivable. 

Yet Luke likes to dwell on the more marvellous features of his 
tradition. Such an occurrence would be a rarity, however possible it 
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might be; there is, in fact, no other instance of just the same 
phenomenon recorded in the New Testament. Elsewhere when 
“ speaking with tongues ’* is mentioned the use of foreign lan- 
guages is probably not implied. Generally the excited speaker 
simply produced unintelligible sounds, which were thought to have 
some mystic significance. 

Of course to-day we should scarcely stress such an occurrence as 
miraculous; indeed, to many persons it will appear to fall short of 
even the wholesomely natural, or to be a manifestation of hysteria. It 
is worth noticing that the apostolic Church itself was on its guard. 
The very interesting passage i Corinthians xii.-xiv. tells the readers 
that speaking with tongues might degenerate into mere noise, with- 
out spiritual or moral meaning. The only test of the value of the gift 
was its result; did it, or did it not, lead to a heightening of man’s 
ethical and religious possibilities ? If not, it was to be avoided ; if it 
did, it might be cultivated, when proper precautions were taken. 
After all is said, it is possible for man’s life to become too balanced 
and too conservative; the greatest work is not always done by per- 
sons of unvarying restraint and commonsense. Occasional outbursts 
of emotion not infrequently result in increased and more joyous 
activity, and in the case of the first Christians such outbursts were of 
real help to lives of the most heroic and self-sacrificing devotion. 

But the apostolic age, with all its regard for the marvellous, taught 
unequivocally that the marvellous and the ecstatic sides are sub- 
sidiary. The truest fruits of the Spirit are not to be found in speak- 
ing with tongues, but in “ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control.” In the heightening 
of the commonplace virtues, the work of God’s spirit was most truly 
found. Faith in the risen Christ brings this power; here is the 
essential fact in the Christian doctrine of the Spirit. 

IV 

Who sent the Spirit ? Ultimately, of course, the Father, but more 
immediately the Messiah; Jewish teaching and Christian experience 
would unite in this answer. But Christian experience taught a new 
truth, that through the Spirit the believers on earth are brought into 
touch with the Messiah in heaven ; Jesus is in contact with the world. 
From this new truth a new terminology developed, a term was pro- 
duced that was to become essentially Christian for all time. Jesus is 
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Messiah, the future deliverer of His people, yes; but He is more than 
that. Through the spirit Jesus is the present Master of the world : 
“ Jesus is Lord.” This phrase became almost immediately the basic 
formula of the new faith, the primal Christian creed. “ Thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised Him from the dead.” 

No doubt this conclusion was not drawn immediately, and it must 
have been adopted by some of the first Christians less rapidly than 
by others, but it originated with the primitive group on the primi- 
tive Palestinian soil. The Aramaic term used was “ Marana ” (“ Our 
Lord”), and the Aramaic exclamation, “ Marana tha ” (“ Our Lord, 
come ! ”), is the earliest Christian prayer we know. 

And this prayer was addressed to Jesus; His people prayed to 
Him. Not probably in the more formal worship of the Church, 
where — then as now — prayer was offered primarily to the Father. 
But prayers were offered to Jesus also — prayers that He would come 
quickly; prayers in special need; prayers such as Stephen’s, ” Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit; lay not this sin to their charge.” The prac- 
tice was preceded by no theological justification or argument. It 
sprang up spontaneously as an outcry of the heart, without any 
thought that defence or explanation could be needed. 

Jesus is Messiah, Son of God, celestial Son of Man, Lord, the 
hearer and answerer of prayer. These are the terms by which the 
earliest Christians described Him, the first three coming from His 
teaching and the last two from their own direct experience. 

The practically minded earliest Christians concerned themselves 
little with speculative problems and were content with the facts of 
experience. For them Christ in Himself was an object of religious 
devotion. How this was best to be reconciled with their uncom- 
promising belief in the unity of God they left to the future to deter- 
mine. In the meantime, individuals were free to propound such 
explanations as they might desire. 

But on one further conclusion there was general agreement at a 
very early date. The existence of Jesus did not begin with His birth. 
At the very beginning of the preaching it appears that the Apostles 
still spoke of Him as “ a man approved of God by mighty works and 
wonders and signs which God did by Him,” whom God had exalted 
after His death. This point of view could not endure for long. A 
mere man could not attain the rank which Christian experience 
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showed Jesus to hold; a mere man could not give the Spirit; a mere 
man could not hear and answer prayer. It is not possible to trace 
the steps by which the inevitable conclusion was reached, that Jesus 
was more than man and so had existed with God before His appear- 
ance on earth. But the conclusion was reached so early and so 
universally that Paul, whose conversion came not much later, had 
never heard of any other theory. 

So much for the earliest Christian beliefs. Now as to their 
practices. 


The convert, who had been convinced by the preaching of Jesus 
as Messiah and Jesus as risen, was first of all required to submit to the 
rite of baptism. This was no new ceremony to a Jew, for by now it 
was the usual custom to baptize Gentiles who desired to embrace 
Judaism; men after circumcision, women without any other cere- 
mony. No such rule is to be found in the Old Testament, but the 
theory that gave rise to the practice is obvious. The Old Testament 
law prescribed that any Jew who incurred ceremonial impurity must 
undergo purification, such purification nearly always including 
washing in some form or other. But, to Jewish eyes, Gentiles lived 
all their lives in a condition of ceremonial impurity; consequently 
purification must be necessary before a convert (proselyte) was fitted 
to take a place in the holy commonwealth of Israel. And the obvious 
purification was washing. 

John the Baptist had insisted on the submission to this rite by 
Jews, his motive being equally obvious. He had come to warn the 
nation against a vain trust in national privilege: “ Say not unto 
yourselves. We have Abraham to our father ! ” By their sins the 
Jews had become in God’s sight no better than so many Gentiles; 
they needed just as much purification and must show their humility 
by accepting it. 

Christians, naturally, could take no less stern a view of the nation’s 
need of cleansing, and so they also demanded baptism. When it 
began is disputed. To be sure, the currently received texts of the 
First Gospel refer the institution of the sacrament to Jesus Himself 
(Matthew xxviii. 19). But there is some real evidence to show that 
the passage, as originally written by the Evangelist, read simply: 
“ Go and make disciples of all the nations in My name.” In any 
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case, it is plausibly argued that the verse represents a reading back 
of a later custom, for the other Gospels record no such command. 
There can be no possible doubt that the practice of baptizing arose 
on Palestinian soil at an extremely early date; even if it was not 
quite so early as Pentecost. It was rapidly made obligatory on every- 
one; Paul knows no Christians who have not been baptized. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the ceremony symbolized purification, 
or that, in some way, most Christians believed that it effected 
purification. 

There was no delay in administering the sacrament, to use the 
modern term. The convert was baptized as soon as he professed his 
first faith, it being felt that what further instruction he needed could 
best be given after he began to share the life and help of the brother- 
hood. The emotional process of conversion consequently led 
directly to a climax in the baptismal act, and this stirring of the 
emotions prepared directly for the experience of the Spirit, which 
was normally felt at this moment. 

Yet there was no fixed rule. A man was deemed to have the Spirit 
when — but only when — he manifested the effects of the Spirit. 
The action of the Spirit was not to be dictated or constrained by 
men: “ the wind bloweth where it listeth.” Converts could be and 
were touched by God before they were baptized, even when the 
propriety of their baptism was in doubt. At times baptism was not 
followed by the signs of the Spirit’s presence. In this case prayer 
and the laying-on of hands were resorted to (Acts viii. 17); in 
succeeding generations this new ceremony was invariably used 
so that no safeguard might be omitted. This was the origin of 
confirmation. 


VI 

Cleansed from the stains of the past and strengthened by God’s 
power, the convert had to be instructed in his new manner of life. 
The teaching was twofold, both by precept and example. The pre- 
cepts were primarily the teachings of Jesus, in which every convert 
must have been orally instructed ; such had always been the Jewish 
practice with the sayings of the great rabbis, and the sayings of Jesus 
were of infinitely greater weight than the sayings of all the rabbis. 
Consequently it was necessary to draw up lists of Jesus’ words in a 
form suitable for memorizing. As Jews of this period had a curious 
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prejudice against committing any current religious teaching to writ- 
ing, fearing that the authority of the Old Testament might somehow 
be affected, the early Christian lists were oral. Jewish memories 
were trained to an extraordinary power, so that the absence of 
written lists did not affect the accuracy of transmission; but oral 
lists, memorized and to be taught to others by memorizing, would 
naturally be so arranged as to assist the memory. Christ’s sayings 
consequently would be grouped under such headings as the teach- 
ings on love of the neighbour, the teachings concerning the Law, 
the teachings against the Pharisees, the teachings about the future, 
and so on; the careful student will be able to detect some of these 
primitive collections beneath the surface of our present Gospels. 

At first, instruction of this sort might be given by any capable 
person, but a little later a definite class of catechists, known as 
“ teachers,” necessarily arose, men who were not only responsible 
for the correct transmissions of the precious sayings but who were 
also expected to train members of the brotherhood in applying them 
correctly ; for a time the teacher became a highly important official. 
From the beginning there was a further complication. Some of the 
Jews in Jerusalem spoke only Greek, and translations more or less 
authorized of the sayings were called for; probably the unusual 
Greek word in the Lord’s Prayer which we translate by “ daily ” 
goes back to this date. 

Teaching of the sort just described was largely private, whether to 
individuals or to classes, and it was never allowed to take the place 
of constant public instruction. Meetings of the brotherhood in each 
place were held at least daily, and everyone who could be was ex- 
pected to be present. At these meetings Christ’s words would be 
recited and explained, illustrated from the Old Testament, and the 
necessity of obeying them brought home; this earliest Church was 
pre-eminently a teaching Church, and every member was expected 
to know his duty. Such instruction was supplemented by that of the 
“ prophets,” men (and sometimes women) who felt themselves 
directly inspired to declare God’s will. Such prophecy was a direct 
and conscious revival of the Old Testament mode of revelation, and 
the early Christian prophecies must have been like many parts of the 
Old Testament; they would strike modern hearers as short, inspired, 
burning addresses. That such meetings prayed to God and praised 
Him hardly needs stating, but in the tremendous enthusiasm both 
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acts were apt to pass into ecstasy and to lead to the “ speaking with 
tongues.” 


VII 

Teaching by example was ceaseless. As Christ had declared that 
riches and earthly rank were of no avail in God’s sight, no one 
thought it strange that the first leader of the Jerusalem community, 
Peter, was a penniless Galilean fisherman, or that his successor, 
James, belonged to the artisan class; there were prominent members 
of the Church who had followed even less edifying vocations. 
Wealthy converts — and there were a few such — were expected as a 
matter of course to take their places with the others, the only advan- 
tage of their wealth lying in the ability to contribute untiringly to 
the needs of the brotherhood. If one Christian had money while 
another was in need, it was scarcely deemed even meritorious for the 
richer to help the poorer ; nothing else was thinkable for brethren in 
Christ. The right of destitute classes, such as widows, to support 
was taken so completely for granted that it was not thought worthy 
of special mention in the Book of Acts. 

In a body growing so rapidly as the first Church some disorders 
were inevitable, just as it was inevitable that some converts should be 
admitted who were not worthy of their privilege. But the simplicity 
of the disciplinary rules shows that such cases were surprisingly few. 
Anyone who felt himself injured was to act as a brother should act 
towards a brother. In the first instance he was to take up the matter 
with the aggressor in strict privacy. If that proved unsatisfactory, 
he was to call in a couple of other believers in private as arbitrators. 
If this too failed, then the dispute was laid before the congregation 
as a whole and their verdict was final; if either party resisted it his 
connexion with the Church was severed. No more direct or more 
democratic procedure could be imagined. 

Indeed, the whole conception of Church government was demo- 
cratic in the extreme. If an Apostle was present, he naturally exer- 
cised a certain authority, but there were only a few Apostles while 
there were perhaps a couple of hundred congregations in Palestine. 
So for the most part the churches governed themselves, members 
meeting and voting on equal terms. At this stage there was no 
thought of a regularly ordained ministry, for the Spirit was the gift 
of all alike. Of course, there were those whose gifts particularly 
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adapted them for leadership, and such men were naturally called on 
for direction, but always with the warning that “ he that is greatest 
among you, let him be your servant.” 


VIII 

It would have been difficult to raise the question of a regular 
ministry for services so simple as those of this first period. There was 
only one Christian rite that was conducted with any degree of 
elaboration. This was the “ Breaking of the bread,” or the “ Lord’s 
Supper.” To an uninstructed outsider it would have seemed to be 
simply a common meal with some religious devotions connected 
with it. The congregation gathered in a room belonging to one of 
their number and sat or reclined round a table, on which were spread 
various articles of food contributed by the members. At the begin- 
ning of the service the president would rise, pronounce a thanks- 
giving over a broad, fiat Oriental loaf and break it solemnly, passing 
or sending a small piece to everyone present. Then would follow 
the meal, at which anyone who watched closely would notice that 
the more well-to-do ate little or nothing, pressing the food on the 
poor and needy. At the conclusion a cup of wine was poured, 
blessed and passed, each sipping a little from it. During the whole 
there would be prayer, singing, and usually a number of short 
addresses. 

To believers this service was the climax of all that was possible in 
religious worship. In the first place it marked the unity of the 
brotherhood ; as they were all sharers in the one loaf, they were all 
members of one body. But they were one among themselves because 
— and only because — they were one with the risen Lord Jesus. His 
death was recalled by the symbolism of the breaking of the bread and 
the pouring out of the wine; these acts were a silent preaching of the 
Gospel of redemption. This redemption which Jesus had wrought 
looked forward to the final redemption at His coming, for which all 
ardently longed. But not only His presence in the past and His 
coming in the future were brought to mind. As He had been pre- 
sent while in the body at the common meals of His disciples in 
Galilee, so now He was felt to be somehow present at these meals; 
He was made known to them in the breaking of the bread. So these 
occasions were joyous festivals; “ breaking bread from house to 
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house, they took their food with gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God.” 

The most abiding emotion of these first Christians was joy ; the 
idea that religion should be made a gloomy thing they would have 
repelled with horror, for their faith was to them the power that would 
conquer the world. Service came willingly, for they served as happy 
children serve their father. Poverty was of no consequence, for they 
looked forward to the day when all God’s treasures would be at their 
command. Troubles and persecutions were only stepping-stones to 
enable them to rise higher; even death itself was nothing but the 
pathway to their reward. 

In the controversies which were seen to arise over the problem 
of Gentile converts, those primitive communities held to a con- 
servatism for which Paul blamed them roundly — most moderns 
joining whole-heartedly in his blame. But the inability of the Pales- 
tinians to see the radical conclusions that Paul drew must not blind 
us to the self-sacrificing devotion and zeal of these earliest churches. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE TASK AWAITING PAUL 
By Rev. Prof. Jas. Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 

Until Stephen gave expression to the inner issues of the new faith the Apostles were 
little more than fewish Christians. His outspoken sermon liberated the movement, 
and created a situation rich in possibilities. 

T he primitive community of disciples at Jerusalem, when Paul 
became a Christian, were still in a provisional attitude towards 
Judaism, although they were not conscious of this. Their head- 
quarters at the capital were supervised by the Twelve, who had filled 
up the vacancy made in their ranks by the suicide of Judas. There 
was a further group consisting of the mother and family of Jesus, 
which was to exercise afterwards an important influence upon the 
policy of the local church. But meantime the Twelve were in com- 
mand, especially Peter and John, of whom the former was the more 
prominent; John appears only in the wake of his fellow-disciple. It 
is significant that no attempt was made to found a special synagogue 
of Galileans, perhaps because the desire was to incur no suspicion 
from the authorities. The movement was not unpopular upon the 
whole. Broadminded Pharisees may have imagined that the belief 
in Jesus as Messiah was a harmless delusion which would pass away 
with time, and which might be condoned on account of the devotion 
of the disciples. Their loyalty to the ordinary worship of the 
temple was evident. It was combined, no doubt, with private 
gatherings for worship, but the Jewish moral and ritual code was 
strictly observed. The disciples dressed like Jews, worshipped like 
Jews, and lived like Jews, practised circumcision, fasted, and fre- 
quented the customary services of the city. Indeed, a number of 
devout Pharisees joined their ranks. The Law and the Temple 
dominated their religion. The association or union developed an 
enthusiasm of its own, a fellowship inspired by a common hope that 
Jesus would return ere long to complete His Messianic work and 
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restore penitent Israel — an end for which they worked and prayed. 
But the new faith and hope had not yet formed for itself an inde- 
pendent expression, in thought or worship. It was a Jewish Chris- 
tianity, and at first none of the disciples realized that it could or 
should be anything more. Their preaching was Judaism plus some- 
thing. For a while they did not see that this something, this plusy 
could not be added to Judaism as it stood. It took time before they 
became conscious that it was a seed which would grow up to split the 
rock on which it had been dropped. 

This conviction was forced upon the disciples by the forward 
movement of Stephen. The church at Jerusalem underwent two 
crises in its early history; both were partial, but the effect was very 
different in each case. The first broadened the Church; the second, 
the persecution in a.d. 44 which left James the brother of Jesus in 
command of the community, narrowed it. The first marked expan- 
sion; the second contraction. Stephen was a Hellenist, i.e. a Greek- 
speaking Jew, who represented a less provincial outlook than the 
local Jerusalemite. There were, of course, Hellenists who were 
reactionary ; some of them became the most bitter opponents of Paul. 
Indeed, the very enemies of Stephen were colonial Jews. For life 
outside the bounds of Palestine did not inevitably produce a broader 
mind ; Hellenist and liberal were by no means synonymous terms. 
But somehow Stephen entered more deeply into the real significance 
of the teaching and spirit of Jesus than any of the apostles at Jeru- 
salem. He was murdered for his frank preaching, which was 
anathema to the zealous Jews of the city, who regarded it as rank 
blasphemy to declare that the ancestral privileges of the Law and the 
Temple were not final. Stephen proclaimed, in the name of Jesus, that 
real loyalty to the divine purpose in the institutions of Israel would 
lead Jews to accept the Messianic authority of Jesus, Who had come 
to establish a new, spiritual form of worship for the people of God. 
Instead of being a criminal, Jesus was a true reformer sent from God 
to carry out the divine revelation and to supersede the existing Jew- 
ish ritual and law. For this outspoken gospel Stephen suffered, as 
Jesus had done before him. How far he represented the local church 
we cannot say. But it is significant that the anger of the authorities 
did not fall upon the twelve; the apostles and evidently men like 
James the brother of Jesus were left untouched by the persecution. 
It does not follow that they were out of sympathy with Stephen, or 
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that they ostentatiously disavowed his radical views. But his teach- 
ing did bring to light, for the first time, the inner issues of the new 
faith, and probably it was his resolute stand which forced upon the 
mind of the early Christian leaders the question. In what sense were 
they or any other Christians to be Jews ? A situation was created 
which was rich in possibilities. As Weizsacker acutely points out, 
“ there is an inner freedom which may grow side by side with an 
allegiance fostered by birth and custom, prejudice and piety. But 
men first become conscious of their freedom when a demand is made 
that restricts it, or when it is assailed on account of some consequence 
already deduced from it by the enemy, but not as yet patent to the 
mind that cherishes it.” In this particular case it was one of the 
early Christians themselves who saw and expressed the larger free- 
dom implicit in the gospel of Jesus. Hence the persecution had a 
liberating effect upon the mind of the community, who felt, unwel- 
come as the feeling was to many of them, that if they were to be 
loyal to the spirit of Jesus they would be carried further than they 
had yet gone, and that the critical attitude of Jesus towards the Law 
and the Temple involved consequences which had still to be worked 
out in practice and in belief. 

Into this inheritance Paul entered. Stephen might have done 
something of Paul’s work had he lived; but, to judge from the 
arguments of his speech (Acts vii.) he was not precisely on the lines 
afterwards followed by his successor. Thus he did not present the 
Law as superseded by grace, and he was not apparently interested in 
the question of the Gentiles. The subsequent teaching of Paul is 
deeper and wider on these and other issues. Nevertheless Stephen 
left a work to be done, thanks to his courage and insight. His 
martyrdom must have impressed Paul; the tragic experience cannot 
fail to have affected him, though he did not realize at the moment 
the opening which the martyr was making for his own powers and 
gifts. When Stephen perished in the mob-riot of fanatical Jerusalem- 
ites there was no one left to give a lead to the disciples. Men like 
Peter were not averse to the larger issues of the gospel; indeed, 
Peter could command support afterwards for his liberal policy to- 
wards non-Jews. But there was an opportunity for one who could 
grasp the inner principles of the literal movement and present them 
through personal enthusiasm and devotion. Such was the task 
which, unknown to himself, Paul was destined to undertake. 



CHAPTER XX 


PAUL THE PERSECUTOR 
By Prof. F. C. Grant, D.D. 

Paul began as a determined persecutor of the faith he was destined to preach. Com- 
promises or half-measures were contrary to his constitution. He had no patience with 
anything that was not definite and dogmatic. 

A LEVANTINE Jew of the first century, an ancient Anatolian 
traveller and religious propagandist — ^what was there in the 
career or personality of Paul of Tarsus significant for modern 
times ? “ Much every way.” 

His service to Christianity was immense, as its interpreter to the 
Gentile world and the one who most successfully bridged the gulf 
between Jew and Greek. The importance of his beliefs and teach- 
ings for the theology of the Christian Church was, and still is, vast 
and far-reaching. Our chief sources for the details of his biography 
are two in number, the Book of Acts and his own surviving letters. 
Fortunately, these supply enough information for us to make out 
fairly accurately the course of his career. And they enable us to 
study his personality in the light of contemporary Jewish and 
Hellenistic religion and culture, and of developing Christianity and 
the general course of events in his time. Viewed in this way, 
primarily as a religious personality, Paul becomes one of the most 
fascinating figures in history. 

Tarsus, the city of Paul’s birth, was the most important city and 
later the capital of the province of Cilicia, in Asia Minor. It lay on 
the right bank of the river Cydnus, and commanded not only the 
light shipping on that stream but also the far more important traffic 
of the highways north and east. The old route from Ephesus to 
Babylon, crossing Asia Minor east and west, one of the most impor- 
tant highways of the ancient world, entered the province through 
the Cilician Gates in the Taurus Mountains. Traversing fertile 
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plains and passing through Tarsus, it continued eastward around the 
north-east corner of the Mediterranean, following much the same 
route as the modern Bagdad railroad. Tarsus was thus advanta- 
geously located for commerce and manufacture, and its atmosphere 
was more or less cosmopolitan. Four centuries earlier Xenophon, in 
his “ Anabasis,” had described it as ” a large and prosperous city.” 
The chief industry was the manufacture of a heavy goats’-hair doth, 
cilicium, widely used for tents. It was also a centre of learning. 
Indeed, Strabo, the ancient geographer, rates the Tarsians even 
higher than the Athenians and Alexandrians in their love of learn- 
ing. Instead of depending upon other cities for teachers in its 
university. Tarsus produced its own masters of learning. From here 
philosophers — especially Stoics — ^went forth into all parts of the 
civilized world; and hither came students from all quarters. It was 
in fact “ no mean city ” in Paul’s time, and had been granted free- 
dom of self-government by both Mark Anthony and Augustus. 

As in almost every other prosperous and important city of the 
Empire, a considerable colony of Jews was to be found in Tarsus. 
Though bound by close ties to the Jewish homeland, Palestine, and 
observing the requirements of the ancestral religion as far as the 
conditions of their voluntary exile permitted, it was impossible for 
the Tarsian Jews to remain uninfluenced by the cosmopolitan spirit 
of the city. Here, some time about the beginning of the Christian 
era, was born a boy destined to make his city more famous than ever 
before. Paul’s family was strictly orthodox, to use a modern term, 
and belonged to the sect or school of the Pharisees. Descended from 
the tribe of Benjamin, it was closely affiliated with the headquarters 
of Judaism in Jerusalem; and Paul enjoyed from birth the privileges 
of Roman citizenship — perhaps conferred upon his family as a 
reward for some service to the emperor. We are not surprised to 
learn that Paul was sent to Jerusalem as soon as he was old enough, 
to sit at the feet of Gamaliel, the most famous rabbinic teacher of 
the time. 

At Jerusalem, Paul’s study was concentrated upon the Old Testa- 
ment. Rabbinic learning consisted almost wholly of Scripture inter- 
pretation, and the minute definition of the requirements of the Law. 
Judaism was a legalistic religion: it was founded upon a sacred 
traditional Law. Though not without a profound and intensely real 
spiritual experience — ^as anyone may see from the Psalms, which 
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formed the Jewish hymnal — Judaism was essentially a religion of a 
Book, whose interpretation was the task of its most enlightened 
leaders. But the Book had grown up through many successive cen- 
turies of social and religious development in Israel. There were laws 
in the Torah dating from primitive times, implying a simple, 
patriarchal state of society. There were others that came from the 
period of settled agricultural life in Palestine; and still others dated 
from the time following the Exile, when a strict, theocratic organiza- 
tion of society was presupposed. It is no wonder that careful study 
was required in order to harmonize the various types of legislation 
and to determine exactly the resultant requirements of the Law. Of 
course, the modern critical or historical analysis of the Old Testa- 
ment was unknown. Difficulties were solved as best men could, 
comparing text with text, quoting decisive precedents and handing 
down from generation to generation the sayings of learned author- 
ities. This legal tradition was entirely oral: for it was not until about 
A.D. 200 that the Mishna^ its first written codification, was prepared 
by Rabbi Jehudah. Thus Paul’s study in the school of Gamaliel 
doubtless consisted almost exclusively of memorization — the text 
itself, the traditional authorities, the decisions of earlier teachers, and 
the exposition of his own Pharisaic master. It is said that Gamaliel 
was acquainted with Greek literature; but this need not imply a 
liberal or Hellcnizing attitude toward his own religion. His tolerant 
spirit is rather to be seen in the famous advice which he gave the 
Sanhedrin when the Christian apostles were brought to trial: 
“ Refrain from these men and let them alone. For if this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will be overthrown ; but if it is of God, ye 
will not be able to overthrow them — ^lest haply ye be found even to 
be fighting against God I ” Such an attitude was worthy the grand- 
son of the famous Hillel, of whom it was said, “ His gentleness 
brought men close under the wings of Shekinah.” 

It soon became evident that this spirit was scarcely shared by the 
young Tarsian who sat daily at his feet, listening to his exposition 
and committing to memory the decisions of the past. He w-as “ a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees,” and his “ zeal for the Law ” knew no 
bounds. Remembering perhaps with repugnance what he had seen 
of Cilician and Syrian paganism — ^its lax morals, its grotesque and 
often abominable deities, its inhuman legends, its rivalry of cults 
devoted to “ Lords many and Gods many ” — ^he gave himself with- 
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out reserve to the attainment of the Pharisaic ideal of righteousness. 
“ Holiness, without which no man can see the Lord,” was the real 
goal of all his striving, as it was of all the noblest representatives of 
the school. The Law, their subject of study, comprised not only 
moral rules but also ceremonial directions, such as those regulating 
the Temple sacrifices and offerings, and the various cleansings neces- 
sary after touching things either sacred or defiled ; and to these were 
added a mass of directions explicitly governing the daily life and 
conversation of the disciple. Strictly to fulfil all these requirements 
demanded a great deal of time and the most careful study. Pharisa- 
ism, as a school, was the profession of those whose chief aim in life 
was to learn the exact requirements of the Law and observe them 
scrupulously to the last detail. It may be difficult at the present time 
even for religious persons sympathetically to appreciate this system- 
atic codification of duty; but it is not to be denied that it was in- 
spired by an ideal and sustained by a motive noble and pure and — 
upon its own premises — correct. 

Paul’s motive was no doubt good, though it led to an excess of 
zeal, as he afterwards related. Blameless himself “ as concerning the 
Law,” and strictly brought up in a religious home, he revolted 
against what he saw of surrounding heathenism and plunged more 
fervidly into the practice of Pharisaic Judaism. His zeal produced 
intolerance, just as it had produced intolerance on a wider scale if 
less intensely among all Jews, and for the same reason. We soon find 
him, accordingly, actively engaged in persecuting the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth, endeavouring if possible to blot out that very 
name. This strange expression of religious zeal — strange to the 
modern mind — can be understood only in some such way as has just 
been suggested. Striving to fulfil and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, to outdo even the most exacting obligations of the Law, he 
became so intolerant of those who failed to share his scruples that 
he persecuted them in the synagogues. There were no more danger- 
ous apostates from the national religion or heretics still within the 
fold than these “Nazarenes,” as they were soon to be called; no 
group more seriously jeopardized all that was most precious in 
Judaism. Not only because they held a different and unorthodox 
view of the Law, leading to its neglect in outward practice; but, even 
more serious, they identified the Messiah with their crucified 
teacher. This was, to Paul’s mind, the reduction to absurdity of the 
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whole movement and the proof of its folly and fanaticism. Never- 
theless, it was steadily gaining ground. If its growth continued no 
one could predict what lengths of “ lawlessness ” it might encourage. 
The sacred mission of Judaism and its divine and glorious destiny 
w'ere imperilled. The Messiah whose coming the Pharisees ex- 
pected, and for whose coming their practice and teaching were a 
vast discipline of preparation, could not conceivably be identified 
with a crucified carpenter: it was blasphemy to suggest it 1 “I 
verily thought,” he was afterwards to relate, “ I verily thought to 
myself that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. And this I also did in Jerusalem; I shut up many 
of the saints in prisons, having received authority from the chief 
priests; and when they were put to death, I gave my vote against 
them. Punishing them often in all the synagogues, I strove to make 
them blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against them, I 
persecuted them even into foreign cities.” 

Thus Paul’s own revulsion from paganism — ^which he was never to 
view favourably — his intense loyalty to Judaism and his expectation 
of the coming fulfilment of “ the Promise ” all contributed to his 
misunderstanding of the Christian movement. To him, the fol- 
lowers of Jesus were renegades who dragged the glory of Israel in 
the dust, friends of “ sinners ” (i.e. those who openly ignored the 
Law), and fanatical disturbers of the religious peace. What he 
thought of Stephen, for example, can easily be imagined as we read 
the report of the latter’s speech in Acts. His criticisms of the Law, of 
the Temple, of the national history, were all of one piece to Paul’s 
ears; it was religious anarchy and fanaticism. The very first pre- 
supposition of the Christians was diametrically opposed to Paul’s 
own ; for he held that the Law was final and the Messiah still to come ; 
while, on the other hand, they held that the Messiah had already 
appeared in Jesus of Nazareth and had supplemented and reinter- 
preted the Law. In that ancient, intolerant world of the Levant, 
whose methods of religious controversy were then, two thousand 
years ago, what they still are to-day, persecution was the most 
natural expression of a “ zeal for God,” especially when it was “ not 
according to knowledge.” 

But what seems to us strangest of all and most difficult to explain 
is the fact that at this very time — according to the probable implica- 
tion of the seventh chapter of Romans — ^he was growing more and 
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more insecure in his own position and sinking steadily into a pessi- 
mism from which there seemed no release. His own strictest observ- 
ance of the Law, and even the forced conversion of apostates, 
seemed to bring him no nearer God or the Messiah’s time nearer at 
hand. The ceremonial part was easy enough, once he thoroughly 
understood it and became habituated in its practice ; but there was a 
moral and spiritual part which he could neither altogether master 
nor satisfactorily fulfil. The Law said, “ Thou shalt not steal ” ; even 
that was comparatively easy, like the ceremonial rules; but when it 
added, “ Thou shalt not covet,” there was implied a control of the 
very desires of his heart, of deep-seated longings and fleeting emo- 
tions which have ever evaded the human will; and try as he would 
he could not “ kill out desire.” He found “ a difi^erent law in his 
members, warring against the law of his mind ” and leading him 
into sin. “ For the good which I would I do not; but the evil which 
I would not, that I do.” On a psychological view, this paradoxical 
situation in some degree explains his cruelty as an inquisitor. Like 
the persecutors of heretics in the Middle Ages, he “ thought that he 
did God service ” in this way. It was still a religious, though sadly 
perverted, motive that inspired his course. 

What must have been the effect upon his troubled conscience of 
the testimony and martyrdom of these poor, simple believers in Jesus 
— ^humble, for the most part, uneducated but courageous, loyal to 
their Master and not afraid to die ? As he stood face to face with 
insoluble spiritual and ethical problems, uncertain of himself and 
daily slipping deeper into the morass of sickly, subjective doubt and 
self-centred scepticism, what impression was made upon his perplexed 
mind by the buoyant, defiant assurance of Stephen — dying with the 
face of an angel, with a vision of his Lord and a prayer of mercy on 
his lips ? These experiences are not to be ignored in tracing the 
complex evolution of that positive, heroic, confident personality 
revealed in his later career and in his letters. It was no appeal of 
logic or any theological debate — such as Stephen had ventured in 
the synagogue of the Cilicians — that won Paul to Christianity. It 
was the living experience, first observed in others and then dis- 
covered in himself, of the profound, transforming reality of faith — 
of faith in Jesus Christ, in the goodness of God and the wisdom of 
His purposes — that converted a persecutor and destroyer into a 
disciple and apostle. One decided advantage he enjoyed and re- 
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taincd at the price of despair; a deep instinct for reality, a complete 
dissatisfaction with hazy half-truths, a determination not to be con- 
tent with compromises or temporary measures. It was characteristic 
of Paul as we know him later; though his experience was essentially 
mystical and undefinable, he expressed its inferences and presuppo- 
sitions in most dogmatic form. The natural bent of his mind was 
towards definition and accuracy, an acquirement of his rabbinic 
education if not a native endowment. So it was already, as he 
approached the crisis of his life. Either the Law was wholly true and 
good, or else it was positively false and bad. Either the Christians 
were utterly deluded, steeped in sin and ensnared by the devil, so 
that it was a mercy to save their souls with rod and lash, or they were 
absolutely in the right. Either Jesus of Nazareth was an impostor 
and deceiver, a perverter of the people, and accursed of heaven — as 
His death on the cross fitly signified — or He was the true Messiah, 
He was the Man from Heaven, He was Israel’s king in disguise. 
Whether true or false, Paul was soon to discover; and this discovery 
marked the turning-point of his whole life. 
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THE CONVERSION OF PAUL 
By Prof. F. C. Grant, D.D. 

It was no appeal to logic or any theological debate that won Paul to Christianity, but 
an experience which placed beyond doubt the truth concerning "Jesus. From the moment 
of this discovery Paul dedicated himself to the task which confronted the young Church, 

T he New Testament gives us no less than four distinct but 
parallel accounts of Paul’s conversion : three in the Book of 
Acts and one in the Epistle to Galatians. Of the accounts in 
Acts, two occur in speeches of Paul; and though given in the lan- 
guage of the author of Acts, they all doubtless go back for their 
source to Paul’s own repeated narration of the story. The details 
differ only as in all other human documents, even in autobiographic 
narratives told at different times and for different purposes. The 
general course of events is perfectly clear. Paul was carrying on his 
inquisitorial campaign against the Christians in cities outside Pales- 
tine. His purpose now led him to Damascus, upwards of a hundred 
and fifty miles north-east of Jerusalem. It had once been the capital 
of the ancient Syrian kingdom, and was now a thriving Hellenistic 
city, one of the chief centres of trade in the Roman province of 
Syria. Lying within the border of the desert, caravan routes passed 
through it bearing traffic and travel in all directions. Even thus early 
— about five years after the crucifixion — there were followers of 
Jesus to be found in its Jewish quarter. These Paul intended to accuse 
of heresy (as it would later have been called) or apostasy from the Law, 
and bring them back to Jerusalem to face an ecclesiastical trial. It 
was a journey of four or five days on horse: across Samaria and the 
Plain of Esdraelon ; across Galilee, where Jesus, whose very name he 
hated, had spent His public ministry; then through the fertile plain 
lying east of snowcapped Hermon to the verge of the desert stretch- 
ing leagues beyond. At midday, on the last stage of his journey, as 
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the walls and towers of Damascus were growing distinct upon the 
horizon, there suddenly fell upon Paul a blinding flash of light. It 
came like lightning, or a sudden sunstroke. He fell to the ground, 
dazed but not unconscious, and heard a voice saying to him, “ Saul, 
Saul, why do you persecute me ? ” It was by his familiar Hebrew 
name that he was addressed, though he did not recognize the 
speaker. “ Who are you. Lord ? ” he replied. And the voice answered, 
“ I am Jesus whom you are persecuting. Rise and enter the city, 
and you shall be told what you must do.” 

The significance of this extraordinary and startling experience 
lay, of course, in the identification of the heavenly voice with Jesus of 
Nazareth. The outward phenomena, the light, the sound, the fall to 
the earth, the ensuing three days’ blindness and loss of appetite, may 
be paralleled from the visionary experiences of mystics and other 
religious personalities, in Christianity and in other religions as well. 
But what made the vision a transforming experience for Paul was the 
inference, which he at once drew, that after all the followers of Jesus 
were right. The heavenly Messiah, in whom Paul as a Pharisee 
already believed, had identified Himself by an act of special revela- 
tion with the Jesus of Nazareth whose very name Paul abhorred. 
“ It was the good pleasure of God,” as he long afterwards wrote to 
the Galatian Church, “ to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach 
Him among the Gentiles.” We can perhaps surmise some of the 
antecedents which had prepared the way for Paul’s conversion : his 
own inner dissatisfaction with himself and with legalistic religion; 
the examples of the persecuted — not least, the martyr Stephen whose 
death he had witnessed and perhaps brought to pass; a growing sus- 
picion that Jesus of Nazareth was a greater power to cope with than 
he had assumed. We may scarcely suppose that Paul had known 
Christ in the flesh. He may have seen Him, possibly during the last 
week of His earthly life {cf. i Corinthians ix. i , 2 Corinthians v. 16); 
but had there existed even the least degree of intimate knowledge or 
personal contact, we may be sure that he would have mentioned it in 
his letters (if only in self-condemnation), and that his persecution 
would have been tempered with some restraint. As it was, Jesus had 
been for him only a name; and the conviction with which he now 
rose from his vision outside Damascus was that Jesus was indeed, as 
His followers affirmed, the heavenly Messiah, the coming spiritual 
King. This was the transforming conception which altered the whole 
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of Paul’s subsequent career; it was the foundation of all his later 
theology, his thought of God, of religion, of human destiny. 

After being led by the hand into Damascus, for he was now 
temporarily blind, Paul lay ill for three days without food or drink 
in a house on the street called “ Straight ” — the main thoroughfare 
of the city. A Christian named Ananias was commanded, also in a 
vision, to go to the house of one Judas and “inquire for one named 
Saul, of Tarsus; for behold, he prayeth.’’ Ananias naturally hesi- 
tated ; the name of the persecutor and the rumour of his mission had 
gone before him. But the Christian was reassured with the words, 
“ Go thy way ; he is a chosen vessel unto Me, to bear My name before 
the Gentiles and kings and the children of Israel: for I will show him 
how many things he too must suffer for My name’s sake.” The 
authenticity of this vision and of the command given the reluctant 
disciple can hardly be read out of the story; the records of primitive 
Christianity are filled with vital if unusual religious experiences. 
Whoever is not prepared to admit the existence of this kind of 
“ psychological ” phenomena — for which, however, modern inves- 
tigation is steadily accumulating evidence — ^will scarcely go far in 
understanding the primitive Christian Church. Early Christianity 
was distinctly a “ religion of the Spirit.” 

Ananias went as he was commanded and, as the author of Acts 
relates, greeted Paul with the words; “ Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus, 
who greeted you on the way, has sent me that you may receive your 
sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” Immediately Paul’s sight 
was restored; he arose and was baptized, ate food, and returned to 
normal strength. Though he remained for some days in Damascus 
“ with the disciples,” he soon went away “ into Arabia.” This no 
doubt means that he retired to some neighbouring city or village, 
south or east of the city — ^like Bostra or Khalidiye ; or even Palmyra, 
to the north. Here in seclusion he could ponder the meaning of his 
great experience, read the Scripture in a fresh light, think out the 
questions which his conversion raised, and determine his future 
course of action. One alternative was impossible: he could not 
simply disappear or remain inactive the rest of his life. Not only the 
words of Ananias’ vision, but the deepest instincts of his own nature 
made this inevitable: he must act. Accordingly, we shortly after- 
wards find him “ proclaiming Jesus in the synagogues ” of Damascus 
“ that he is the Son of God.” To the surprise of the followers of “ the 
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Way,” here and in Judea; to the amazement, no doubt, of the 
authorities in Jerusalem; to the satisfaction of his own soul, having 
won peace at last, he “ increased the more in strength, confounding 
the Jews at Damascus, proving that this is the Christ.” 

Thus far, he had not conferred with the leaders of the church in 
Judea. His message was not derived from others, but sprang fresh 
from his own spiritual experience. No doubt its formulation was 
influenced by his vast rabbinic knowledge of the Old Testament, 
and he was doubtless also guided in some details — such as the facts 
of Jesus’ life and teaching — by the testimony of disciples whom he 
met in Damascus. It was a controversial message, however, much in 
the style of synagogue disputation which Stephen had followed. 
The day had not yet come when Paul’s spirit, strong through suffer- 
ing but mellowed and enriched by love, should break forth into such 
utterance as we read in i Corinthians xiii. or Romans viii. It was 
only after three years that Paul left the work he had begun at 
Damascus, preaching what he had denounced, adoring what he had 
destroyed; and only then because a plot was laid to kill him. Day 
and night the city gates were watched by his enemies; he escaped 
over the wall in a basket, let down one night by his disciples. He at 
once went up to Jerusalem and endeavoured to make the acquaint- 
ance of the Apostles. They, however, “ were all afraid of him, not 
believing that he was a disciple.” The visit might have ended un- 
favourably — ^with what result for Paul’s future we can only con- 
jecture — ^had not Barnabas, the generous spirited, vouched for him 
and introduced him to the leaders of the Church. He was received, 
remained a fortnight with Peter, and became acquainted with James 
” the brother of the Lord.” We do not know how cordial was this 
reception; we do know that Paul always minimized his debt to 
“ those that were Apostles before him.” 

Here also he began preaching with his usual boldness, disputing 
with the Hellenistic Jews, and another plot was formed against him. 
When “ the brethren ” heard of it, perhaps fearing another out- 
break of persecution, and not altogether assured of the methods or 
purpose of their guest, ” they brought him down to Caesarea and 
sent him on to Tarsus.” One interesting sidelight upon this episode 
is contained in Paul’s impromptu speech, years later, from the 
garrison steps in the Temple. He apparently was not unaware of the 
plot against him, for while praying in the Temple one day he fell 
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into a trance and heard Christ saying to him, “ Make haste and get 
out of Jerusalem quickly ; for they will not receive of thee testimony 
concerning me. . . . Depart, for I will send thee forth far hence 
unto the Gentiles.” 

Once again he was at home in Tarsus, the familiar, busy city on 
the Cilician plain. And here he was to remain for nine years (a.d. 
38-47), preaching and “ bearing witness ” to the new faith and win- 
ning converts to Christ. Whether or not he preached to Gentiles at 
this time we do not know; it seems probable, in view both of his pre- 
vious experience and his later missionary career. Nor do we know 
what measure of success he enjoyed ; almost our only record of these 
years is the brief statement at the end of the first chapter of Gala- 
tians: “ I was still unknown by face to the churches of Christ in 
Judea; but they only heard say, ‘He that once persecuted us now 
preaches the faith of which he made havoc * ; and they glorified God 
in me.” They were years of zealous missionary preaching, years 
during which the neighbouring church in Antioch was founded — by 
Hellenists, preaching to Gentiles — and steadily growing; years in 
which Paul was learning to present his message more calmly and 
persuasively, with less of the old passionate argument and disputa- 
tion. Nor did he forget, we may be sure, the words of his vision in 
the Temple, “ Depart, for I will send thee forth far hence unto the 
Gentiles.” 

The great opportunity came when Barnabas, who had been his 
sponsor at Jerusalem, was sent to Antioch to see and report the 
growth of the church there. It is possible that the Apostles in Jeru- 
salem were not favourably inclined towards missionary work among 
Gentiles — against which, later on, some took a decided stand — and 
that Barnabas’ mission was a kind of official investigation. Knowing 
of Paul’s work in Cilicia (he may possibly have kept in communica- 
tion with him after the brief visit to Jerusalem), he went on to Tarsus 
and brought Paul back with him to Antioch. For a year Barnabas 
remained with the church in Antioch, he and Paul preaching regu- 
larly and teaching a large and growing congregation. It was here, 
according to the Book of Acts, that “ the disciples were first called 
Christians ” — no doubt by Gentiles who were impressed with the 
increasing influence of the new faith. 

Only one incident is recorded of this year (a.d. 46), the visit of 
Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem bearing a generous gift to relieve 
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the distress of “the brethren” in the mother Church who were 
suffering from famine. Brief as the account is» it suggests to us not 
only the meagre resources of “ the poor saints ” in Jerusalem, but 
also the spirit of charity which from the beginning animated the 
hearts of the disciples. 

The next year a step, momentous alike for the development of 
the Church and for the career of Paul, was taken by the leaders at 
Antioch. “ As they ministered to the Lord and fasted ” — ^that is, no 
doubt, during a service of worship — ^the will of the Holy Spirit was 
expressed: “ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them.” So, after fasting and prayer, the hands of the 
prophets and teachers were laid on their heads and the two Apostles 
were sent on the first extensive missionary journey. They were 
accompanied by John Mark, Barnabas’ nephew, who had come 
back with them from Jerusalem. He was a prominent Christian of 
Jerusalem, as it was in his mother’s house that the earliest disciples 
were wont to gather, and he was destined to accompany his uncle 
and Paul as their assistant in the ministry. “ So they, being sent 
forth by the Holy Spirit,” as the Book of Acts quite simply narrates, 
“ went down to Seleucia; and from thence they sailed to Cyprus.” 
This was the most natural course to take. Barnabas was a native of 
Cyprus, and John Mark doubtless had relatives there. Moreover, 
men of Cyprus had brought the Gospel to Antioch, and they were 
eager to see their native land evangelized. But although Barnabas 
and Mark may have viewed the mission as limited to this island, for 
Paul it was only the stepping-stone to broad lands beyond with great 
and populous cities: Galatia, Asia, Macedonia and Greece, Sicily and 
Italy — perhaps Rome ! He was about to realize the mission for 
which he had been born and divinely called. 

The Island of Cyprus is approximately one hundred and fifty 
miles long by fifty miles wide, with a central mountain range. Mount 
Olympus, extending far to the north-east and reaching out like a 
beckoning finger towards Antioch. In those days its valleys were 
fertile and populous, and for hundreds of years the island had been 
world-famous for the cult of Aphrodite, the sailors’ goddess. Though 
there were Jews residing in its chief cities, Salamis and Paphos, the 
land as a whole was pagan. The Apostles landed at the eastern port, 
Salamis, and remained there several weeks, preaching in the syna- 
gogues. This was to be the usual method. On principle, they 
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presented their message “ to the Jews first ” and then to the Gentiles. 
In some cases, the Jews refused to respond, whereupon they turned 
decisively to Gentiles, ignoring their own race. But in Salamis their 
stay was uneventful; at least nothing is recorded of it beyond the 
bare fact of their preaching, and they moved on shortly towards the 
western end of the island. Their journey may have taken consider- 
able time; Luke implies that they went “ through the whole 
island,” as if they preached in the villages and country towns as they 
went along. 

Arrived in Paphos, they were soon summoned by the proconsul, 
Sergius Paulus, who wished to learn more about their teaching. Like 
many another man of education and high rank in his day, Sergius 
was interested in religion, though somewhat confused by its endless 
varieties; nor was he able to throw off the age-long superstitions 
tolerated and even cultivated by the best educated Greeks and 
Romans. In those days, magic held somewhat the place that science 
holds to-day; philosophers, devotees of religion, men of culture and 
refinement felt that there was something genuine in these dark 
practices. We accordingly find in the proconsul’s retinue a sorcerer, 
a Jew by birth, named Elymas or Bar-Jesus, who endeavoured to dis- 
suade his patron from accepting the faith. Paul rebuked him in 
words much like those the magician himself was accustomed to use; 
so great was the effect of the curse that Elymas went blind — ^where- 
upon the proconsul accepted the Gospel. This story enables us 
better to understand the conditions under which Christianity set foot 
upon the Gentile world. It had to compete, not with high and noble 
religions, or with the philosophies of Plato, of Zeno, of Cleanthes; 
its first task was to break the bonds of ancient superstition and set 
free the yearning hearts of men from fear of magic spells and the 
crafts of darkness. 

It may be that Barnabas and Mark were ready to return to Antioch 
after the mission to Cyprus was completed ; at least, it is significant 
that Luke alters his phraseology at this point. Instead of “ Barnabas 
and Saul,” it is ‘‘ Paul and his company ” who set sail for Perga on 
the mainland, a hundred and seventy miles north-west. It is also 
significant that Mark turns back at once, upon their arrival, and goes 
home to Jerusalem. Paul was determined to use this opportunity as 
a means of advancing the Gospel still further afield, and he may have 
planned to return to Antioch by a great circling journey overland. 
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returning eastward along the highway through Pisidian Antioch, 
Iconium, and the Cilician Gates. The voyage to Perga in Pam- 
phylia was only the first stage of the journey, and from there they 
went due north into the highlands. 

Paul’s first recorded sermon was delivered in the synagogue of 
Antioch in Pisidia. It reviews the history of the Messianic hope and 
describes its fulfilment in Jesus who rose from the dead. It no doubt 
represents quite fairly the method of approach commonly used by 
Paul in his synagogue preaching. Its result was an invitation to 
speak again on the following Sabbath, when a great multitude — 
“ almost the whole city ” — gathered to hear him. The effect this 
time was unfortunate. The Jews were disgusted with the crowd of 
Gentiles who appeared and they drove Paul and Barnabas out of the 
city. 

Leaving Antioch they journeyed eastward along the Via Sebaste 
towards Iconium, ninety miles away. Here also they were cordially 
received at first, then opposed by the “ disobedient ” and unbeliev- 
ing Jews, and forced to flee by a threat of violence: the Gentiles of 
the town were roused to hatred by their disaffected Jewish neigh- 
bours. But even so the Apostles left behind “ a great multitude both 
of Jews and Greeks ” who believed. 

They were now among the Lycaonians in south-eastern Galatia, 
whose chief cities were Lystra and Derbe. This was an even more 
backward and pagan region than any hitherto visited. For example, 
the immediate effect of healing a cripple at Lystra was to lead the 
Lycaonians, with garlands and oxen for sacrifice, to offer the 
Apostles worship as Zeus and Hermes ! The incident is thoroughly 
lifelike, and reflects the religious thought and feeling of the times; 
up to a certain point the story might almost have come from the 
pages of Ovid or Apuleius. But here also success was at once fol- 
lowed by disaster: “ There came Jews thither from Antioch (in 
Pisidia) and Iconium, and having persuaded the multitudes they 
stoned Paul and dragged him out of the city, supposing that he was 
dead.” Nevertheless, the next day he and Barnabas set forth for 
Derbe, thirty miles away, over a rough mountain road. Of such 
stuflF were the first heroes of foreign missions made 1 

At Derbe they remained for some time, preaching and making 
many disciples, and from there it was a comparatively easy journey — 
less than two hundred miles — back to Syrian Antioch, their head- 
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quarters. Instead of going there, however, they changed their plans 
and retraced step by step the long journey through Galatia, down 
to Perga, and sailed back to Antioch from the Pamphylian seaport, 
Attalia. The reason for this course is obvious. Left to themselves, 
the scattered groups of Christians in the various cities might never 
have survived the onslaught of persecution. Instead, the Apostles 
returned, “ confirming the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to 
continue in the faith, and telling them that through many tribula- 
tions we must enter into the Kingdom of God.” In each Church a 
permanent organization was formed, with elders at the head as in 
the synagogues. 

It was a year since Paul and Barnabas left Antioch. They had 
travelled nearly fifteen hundred miles, by sea and by land, in all 
weathers, by day and by night, in much hardship and tribulation. 
But so the door was being “ opened to the Gentiles ” and Paul was 
fulfilling the prophecy of his conversion: ” I will show him how 
many things he must sufi^er for My name’s sake.” As he was one 
day to write to these very Christians of Galatia, who were the 
‘‘ first fruits ” of his labours in this foreign field, Jesus Christ was 
being “ openly set forth crucified ” before their eyes. It was 
through the spirit of the missionary as much as through his message 
that they caught the vision of crucified Love. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE PERSONALITY OF PAUL 
By Rev. Prof. Jas. Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 

There was thought as well as devotion in its fibre, and so close was the fusion of his views 
with his personality that he could put forward his character as the guarantee for his 

convictions. 

G reat work is sometimes done in history by men whose 
characters are lower than their achievements ; posterity is glad 
to forget the person in the reform attained. We are better not 
to know too much about the private life of certain useful heroes, and 
even when their lives may be morally satisfactory they are occasion- 
ally uninspiring. With others it is otherwise. There are great 
personalities, as Lord Morley has said, “ who march through history 
with voices like a clarion trumpet and something like the glitter of 
swords in their hands. They are as interesting as their work. Con- 
tact with them warms and kindles the soul.” The apostle Paul is one 
of these men. Some of his noblest writing may indeed be read 
apart from its context; there are passages in his letters when his 
prose rises above all local circumstances into a range of universal 
truth. But what he wrote gains from an acquaintance with his 
personality, and indeed his letters send us back to himself with 
added curiosity and interest. No sort of justice is done to him when 
his words are isolated for the purposes of proving dogmas. 

His personality stands out from the biographical material supplied 
by his friend and physician Luke, and from his own correspondence. 
He was fortunate to live before the Church took to writing the lives 
of saints in a tasteless, high-pitched eulogy, and we are fortunate to 
have so many of his letters preserved, in which he reveals himself 
candidly and openly. They are all written on the spur of the 
moment, for some practical end of warning or guiding the Christian 
people for whom he felt himself responsible. He had no literary 
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ambitions. His letters are unpremeditated epistles, though they 
sometimes evince traces of long meditation and deep experience. 

He was a man who thought as he went. Scholars dispute about 
the signs of growth in his theology, but there are clear traces of his 
readiness to advance beyond an earlier opinion. He may write an 
argument like that in the eleventh chapter of the epistle to the 
Romans upon the future place of the Jews in the purpose of God ; 
at the time he was generously patriotic in his desire to find some 
special r 6 le for his own people. The attempt ends in an apostrophe 
to God’s providence, which proves that he has found himself in an 
impasse. Later in his writings he drops all this, and takes the larger 
view that all nations alike have to make their contribution: all are 
one in Christ. He suggests, similarly, to the Christians of Thessa- 
lonica apocalyptic hopes which tacitly disappear in his maturer 
vision. This is part of the fascination of his personality. It is not cast 
in a rigid mental mould. He moves, and as he moves, his convictions 
express themselves in an enlarged form. 

Another characteristic is the fusion of his personality with his 
views. He is like John Knox in this, that he proudly and humbly 
puts his character forward as the guarantee for his convictions. “ Be 
ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.” “ Those things 
which ye have both learned and received and heard and seen in me, 
do.” To the people whom he was addressing, he was the first 
Christian they had seen. His personality stood to them for an actual 
embodiment of the faith, and he knew the need of holding them 
by his example. It says much for him that he could afford to 
make the claim. 

Like Knox, too, like Luther and Columba, he seems to have been 
one of the choleric saints, naturally imperious and impetuous. Luke 
records one temporary breach of good relations between him and 
his colleague Barnabas, over the wisdom of selecting a younger man 
for some mission, though it must be said that he had a singular 
faculty of attaching men to himself in his missions and that he was 
apparently devoid of the weakness of desiring to have his own way 
in Christian work. Still, his temper was sharp. Flashes burst out 
now and then, generally in dealing with his opponents, when he be- 
lieved they were compromising the Gospel. All great leaders, it is 
true, have to be firm and even uncompromising in handling the 
doubtful characters who gather round any religious work. Paul 
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could speak his mind, when he chose. “ Beware of these dogs,” he 
once wrote, about some unscrupulous Jewish. Christians, and ” curs ” 
would bring out the meaning of “ dogs ” more aptly. “ O that 
those who arc upsetting you would get themselves mutilated ! ” he 
adds, with a rough, effective touch, which his readers understood. 
“ If anyone has no love for the Lord, God’s curse be on him ! ” He 
will not dictate this, but seizes the pen from the hand of his secretary 
and writes it himself. An emphatic Christian, and yet never more 
emphatic than when he is indignant on behalf of weaker souls who 
arc being misled. “ Who is weak, and I do not feel his weakness ? 
Whose faith is hurt, and I am not aglow with indignation ? ” These 
are generous heats. And if he was sensitive to attacks on his char- 
acter, it was generally because mean men strove to upset the faith of 
his churches by discrediting their apostle’s motives and methods. 

This suggests another facet of his character. Jowett observes that 
in all religious leaders perhaps “ two characteristics may be observed : 
the first, great self-reflection, the second, intense sympathy with 
other men.” The former is plain in Paul. He is constantly eager to 
realize his inner life, to explain to himself and others how the Spirit 
of Christ is working on him and through him. As for sympathy, 
Paul drew men to himself, because he lived unselfishly for them. 
Nothing angered him more than the charge of seeking his own ends, 
or of neglecting his churches. His indignation is frequently the 
other side of his intense sympathy, and the extraordinary care for 
his converts comes out as much in some of his asides as in his larger 
arguments. How much is behind a sentence like this, for example 1 
“ If your brother is being injured because you eat a certain food, 
then you arc no longer living by the rule of love; do not let that 
food of yours ruin i/te manjor whom Christ died." Let our modern 
italics convey the thrill of the original. 

Such devotion to Christ was the controlling motive of his life. It 
comes out unobtrusively, for example, in words like these: ” Seek 
those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God.” The first words could have been said by any teacher of 
idealism. But for Paul the higher ends and aims of life were bound 
up with the presence of his Lord. This devotion to Christ gave a 
unity to his thoughts and actions. It sent him as a pioneer, for 
example, over seas and lands, to face any risks and weariness for the 
sake of breaking fresh ground. After his conversion he at once 
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asked, “ What shall I do, Lord ? ” Visions and trances passed 
naturally into action with him. He had energy of will as well as of 
mind, a restless desire to reach as many as he could with the gospel 
which had meant life to himself. The Pharisaic love of proselytizing 
was thus transmuted into a Christian zeal. 

Little or nothing is known about his appearance. Later tradition 
described him as short, thin-haired, bandy-legged, and with a rather 
hooked nose. So we learn from the second century Acts oj Fauly on 
what authority we cannot tell. He suffered, he himself declares, 
from some disease, a “ thorn in the flesh,” either epilepsy or malarial 
fever or ophthalmia. But it did not handicap his work; probably it 
enabled him to sympathize with people better than a robust nature 
could have done. He once quotes contemptuously a sneer of his 
opponents, that “ Paul’s personality is weak, and his delivery be- 
neath contempt.” The latter jeer meant that he had no flowers of 
rhetoric such as delighted the Corinthians. The former gibe was 
safely made at a distance. 

As an evangelist he seems to have been above the three common 
temptations of the class, idleness, conceit and the love of money. 
Also, he was an excellent organizer. He took pains to see that his 
converts were supervised in his absence ; his interest in them lay near 
to his heart, even when he had to leave them. He had the good sense 
to know that mere sermons cannot build up Christians in the faith. 

So far as his personal interests are concerned, he does not seem to 
have had any care for literature, nor for art, and we miss the vivid 
interest in nature which characterizes his Master. A man’s work 
imposes limitations upon him. Paul’s activities prevented him from 
engaging in what might otherwise have held him, though we have 
no reason to suppose that he deliberately sacrificed artistic tastes. 
From the first day of his Christian life he was absorbed in Jesus 
Christ. The glow of his absorption has passed into his letters, and it 
is this, after all, which makes his personality so engaging to our 
modern age — an age which finds it difficult to share the apostle’s 
mental outlook, but which, in its better moments, reaches over the 
centuries to touch an absolutely disinterested and vital Christian 
character, with thought as well as devotion in its fibre. 
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MISSIONARY JOURNEYS OF PAUL 
By Prof. F. C. Grant, D.D. 


Paul's first Missionary journey, extensive as it had been, is small when compared with 
his second. On this, after revisiting the territory he had covered before, he reached 
the extreme north-western outpost of Asia Minor, and passed over into Europe preaching 

the Gospel. 

P AUL was about fifty years of age when he entered upon the 
great work of his life. Although his achievement thus far in 
association with Barnabas had been nothing less than the open- 
ing of the “ door of faith to the Gentiles,” there still remained vast 
cities and regions lying beyond the circuit of the first missionary 
journey, waiting to hear the message of the Gospel. And although 
the difficulties and dangers, the persecutions and sufferings actually 
endured on that journey had been enough to daunt any lesser 
spirit, Paul was wholly undismayed. He had only begun, and 
having laid his hand to the plough there was for him no looking 
back. Neither ” fightings within ” — disagreements and misrepre- 
sentation of his work — nor “ fears without ” — ^the constant threats 
of persecution — ^were sufficient to restrain him. 

It is a proof of the unity which holds together humanity in its 
spiritual advance that leaders must always reckon with the slower 
progress of their followers. The movement is slow, for it is that of 
a great mass, and the danger is that the leaders may go too far ahead, 
out of communication with those behind. Again and again, in the 
long history of religion, prophets and pioneers have sufiFered mis- 
representation and persecution at the hands of the very ones who 
should have been their strongest supporters. And such was to be the 
experience of Paul of Tarsus. 

We have noted the suspicion of the Jerusalem Christians when 
Paul “ essayed to join himself ” to them, a suspicion which his bold 
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and disputatious preaching scarcely relieved. And although re- 
assuring news came of his work in Cilicia, so that “ they glorified 
God ” on his account, the distance was so great and news travelled so 
slowly that the majority probably retained more than half a doubt of 
the Tarsian Apostle’s genuineness. Not even Paul’s visit at the time 
of the famine convinced them. When, moreover, the Jerusalem 
authorities heard of the new ministry to the Gentiles at Antioch and 
in Cyprus and Galatia, what had been a lurking suspicion now be- 
came the open fear of many. If Gentiles were to be admitted to the 
Church by any other way than a preliminary adoption of Judaism, 
accepting at least a minimum of the rites and requirements of the 
Law, it seemed certain that Christianity itself would be overthrown. 
For to them “ the Way ” was no more than a purified and perfected 
Judaism, requiring the observance of the sacred Law in the spirit of 
Jesus’ teaching and warranting the expectation of the speedy return 
of their Master as the glorified Messiah of prophets and apocalyp- 
tists. If Judaism, i.e. essentially its divine Law, was neglected, what 
became of the “righteousness” expected of Jesus’ disciples f What 
became of “ the promise to the fathers ” ? If Gentiles desired admis- 
sion to the Messianic Kingdom, let them first become members of 
Israel, the “ people of the Law,” among whom the followers of Jesus 
were the “ true ” Israel awaiting the Messiah’s coming— or return — 
in glory. From such a point of view, though it failed utterly to grasp 
the real significance of Paul’s work or the deepest bearing of Jesus’ 
own mission and teaching, their fears were justified. They knew no 
other alternative to the gross idolatry and immorality of heathenism 
than “ the yoke of the Law ” which their fathers had borne and 
under which they themselves had always walked. Hence they were 
quite sincerely sceptical of the “ open door ” policy in missions. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to learn that shortly after the 
return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch “ certain men came down 
from Judea and taught the brethren, saying, ‘ Except ye be circum- 
cised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved.’ ” This ex- 
tremely conservative requirement was not meant to abolish the 
mission to Gentiles: it was intended only to make its results more 
secure. But it was received, as we can readily imagine, with “ no 
small dissension and questioning.” For if these men, who claimed 
authority from the Jerusalem church, were right, then the work of 
Paul and Barnabas must all be done over again; their converts must 
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be converted to Judaism as well as to Christianity. Paul’s inspired 
conception of a world-mission to the Gentiles must be modified ; it 
would be far slower in accomplishment — perhaps impossible, as his 
experience in the Galatian synagogues would suggest. And his 
whole understanding of Christ and of Christ’s meaning for mankind 
was mistaken; for fourteen years, the most fruitful, creative years of 
his life thus far, he had been “ running in vain.” 

It was decided by the leaders of the church at Antioch to send a 
delegation, headed by Paul and Barnabas, to the Apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem for a decision of the question. It is possible that we 
have three accounts rather than two of the “ Council.” The earliest 
is that of Paul himself in Galatians, written about a.d. 52. The 
others are found in the 1 5th chapter of Acts. Luke’s narrative was 
written thirty-five or forty years after the events took place, though 
his sources are doubtless much older — scarcely, however, as early as 
Paul’s own letter just mentioned. It seems that the opposition to 
Paul’s “ open door of faith to the Gentiles ” came chiefly from 
“ certain of the sect of Pharisees who believed,” who naturally 
brought with them into the Church the rigorist ideas which had 
been their inheritance as champions of exclusive Judaism. Their 
tactics were somewhat unfair: Paul says that they “ privily brought 
in false brethren, who came to spy out our liberty in Christ and 
their methods were doubtless controversial. They hoped by an 
appeal to popular prejudice to discredit entirely the work of Paul 
and Barnabas. But Paul was astute enough not to be caught in this 
manner. He laid his case ‘‘ privately before those who were of 
repute ” and stated plainly the evidence of the divine approval upon 
their mission. This won the approval of those in authority, Peter 
and James and John who were ” reputed to be pillars,” and they gave 
to the Antiochene missionaries “ the right hand of fellowship.” 
Henceforth they were to go to the Gentiles while the original group 
continued their work in Palestine. It was a momentous decision ; and 
although, like most decisions of world-moment, it was made in the 
spirit of compromise, it nevertheless meant victory for the principle 
championed by Paul — “the freedom of the Gospel” from the 
restraints and impediments of the Law. A letter was drawn up and 
addressed to the Gentile converts in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia 
(significantly, Galatia is not mentioned; so far, the “ Judaisers ” had 
not gone that far afield). It repudiated the teaching of those who 
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had disturbed the Church’s peace; it enjoined a modest minimum 
of abstinence from meats which had been consecrated to idolatry, 
from blood and things strangled (i.e. from meat of animals impro- 
perly killed : the Jewish rules of Kosher had a moral significance), 
and from fornication, the great pagan vice. The letter was taken by 
Judas Bar-Sabbas and Silas, who remained for a time in Antioch and 
ministered, “ being themselves also prophets.” It is possible that 
Silas remained there longer, for when Paul set out on his next 
journey to the west we find them travelling together. 

Thus was settled the most crucial and difficult problem before the 
Church at that time. If the Judaisers could have had their way, 
Christianity would have remained only a vigorous and somewhat 
rebellious sect within Judaism. As such it would never have sur- 
vived the destruction of Jerusalem and the overwhelming set-back 
which Jewish missionary work throughout the world suffered imme- 
diately afterwards — ^the great proselytizing mission to which Juda- 
istic Christianity was only a parasitic appendage. Instead, it was set 
free to run its course as the vital new world-religion, destined to 
spread forth to the ends of civilization — and beyond — and bring the 
blessings of salvation and spiritual enlightenment to whole ages and 
nations yet unborn. It was Paul of Tarsus who with Barnabas and 
the teachers and prophets of the Church in Antioch at his side won 
this victory for freedom ; and it was won in the spirit of Christ, whose 
Gospel ignored the lines of race and nationality in religion and who 
was the Saviour not of Jews only but of all mankind. 

Shortly after this decisive defeat of the “ foes within the fold,” 
Paul proposed to Barnabas that they visit again the cities of Cyprus 
and Galatia and see how the brethren were faring whom they had 
won to the faith on their former journey. Had persecution overtaken 
them after the Apostles left ? Were they still true to their new-found 
faith ? Had the Judaisers gone among them, with mistaken zeal un- 
doing the work already accomplished at so great a cost of sufi^ering 
and hardship ? The plan, to which Barnabas at once agreed, pre- 
sumably covered the same route as before — Cyprus, Pamphylia, 
Galatia — ^then, without retracing their steps, home to Antioch once 
more. Quite possibly, however, Paul had in mind a still further 
extension of the mission: just to the west of Galatia lay the fertile, 
prosperous, populous province of Asia, whose teeming cities and 
vast commerce offered an unequalled field and opportunity for the 
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reaching of both Jews and Gentiles. And the way of Christian 
advance into Asia lay along the route already open, through the 
cities on the old Ephesian highway where Christians were already 
to be found. 

By this time John Mark had returned from Jerusalem and Bar- 
nabas was eager to take him along with them. This Paul refused to 
do. The young man had deserted in a crucial hour. No one could 
tell what dangers were still before them, and the Apostle was not 
willing to be troubled with a companion of questionable courage. 
So Barnabas took Mark and sailed for Cyprus; Paul took Silas and 
set forth overland for Galatia. Barnabas was afterwards justified in 
his estimate of the capabilities of his nephew, for John Mark became 
one of that group of attendants to the Apostles — ^teachers, cate- 
chists, “ ministers ” — to whom the early Church owed an inestim- 
able debt, and our Second Gospel (the first in date of writing) was 
either his work or was based upon narratives of Jesus’ life and 
teaching which he wrote down. 

Paul and Silas visited the churches in northern Syria and in 
CUicia, confirming and strengthening them as they journeyed on 
towards Derbe and Lystra. They also read to them the decrees of 
the Apostles in Jerusalem, perhaps foreseeing here and in Galatia 
the problem which was soon to arise when the Judaisers had begun 
their efforts. Three years later Paul was to face it squarely in his 
famous Epistle to the Galatians. At Lystra Paul found Timothy, a 
young man of Greek and Jewish descent, well known in Iconium as 
well and full of promise for the ministry which Barnabas had chosen 
Mark to fulfil. Paul and Silas invited him to accompany them — a 
wise choice, for Timothy became not only a constant and loyal 
friend but a faithful Christian leader who, when Paul was imprisoned 
and condemned, took charge of the churches in Greece and Asia 
Minor. Tradition makes him the first bishop of the church in 
Ephesus. 

Pressing on westward through Iconium and Pisidian Antioch, 
Paul now stood before the eastern gateway of the province of Asia, 
the very heart of the eastern half of the Empire. Along that broad 
highway winding down from the mountains towards Ephesus and 
spread out to the north and the south, lay city after city whose multi- 
tudes seemed to beckon him on, waiting to hear his message. But 
it was not so to be. The Spirit forbade them “ to speak the word in 
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Asia,” by some word of command heard in vision or trance, or the 
ecstatic utterance of an inspired prophet. Forbidden to go westward, 
unwilling to return east or to go south, the only remaining course 
lay northward. Perhaps in Bithynia, another populous but smaller 
province, lay their next work. But again “ the Spirit of Jesus ” for- 
bade them, and they turned westward through Mysia and arrived at 
Troas. Here the reason for the Spirit’s restraining guidance became 
apparent. A vision appeared to Paul at night; a Macedonian stood 
before him, beckoning and saying, “ Come over into Macedonia and 
help us.” All became clear at once, and Paul’s response was imme- 
diate. ” Straightway we sought to go forth into Macedonia, 
concluding that God had called us for to preach the Gospel unto 
them.” 

One of the most interesting features of the Book of Acts, and one 
that throws some light upon its date and composition, comes before 
us in this verse. A striking change takes place in Luke’s language: 
“ When he (Paul) had seen the vision, at once we set about going 
into Macedonia.” Throughout the remainder of the volume there 
are passages where “ we ” is used instead of “ he ” or ” they.” It 
is thought that Luke is here using excerpts from the account of 
someone who accompanied Paul on the journeys described, possibly 
from his own diary written at the time. Certainly these sections rank 
high as historical sources. 

Their immediate destination was Philippi, the leading city of 
Macedonia, which was reached after an uneventful two-day journey 
across the north end of the iEgean. Philippi was a Roman colony, 
inhabited mainly by Italians who owned and worked mines of gold 
and silver in the neighbourhood. With its industrial Italian popula- 
tion it was a very different city from any hitherto visited. On the 
Sabbath, following their custom, Paul and his companions attended 
the synagogue service. Here, on account of the small number of 
Jews, there was no proper edifice but only “ a place of prayer ” 
without the city by the riverside. And here was gathered a con- 
gregation mostly of women, proselytes and “ God-fearers,” inter- 
ested adherents of Judaism, and among them Lydia of Thyatira. 
She was converted and baptized, and invited the missionaries to 
accept the hospitality of her home. The length of their stay is not 
disclosed, but it was terminated in a striking manner by a new form 
of persecution. A slave girl who possessed some ability as a ventrilo- 
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quist and who accordingly “ brought her masters much gain by 
soothsaying,” was exorcized by Paul. In revenge, her owners 
dragged Paul and Silas before the judges in the market-place and 
accused them of disturbing the peace, and setting forth as Jews 
religious practices not tolerated among Romans. A tumult was 
roused, and the praetors ordered them to be beaten with rods and 
imprisoned. The next morning they were ordered to be released, 
whereupon Paul astonished his captors by claiming Roman citizen- 
ship. ” Let the praetors themselves come and release us ! ” — ^which 
they did, begging the Apostles to depart from Philippi. After visit- 
ing the brethren in Lydia’s house, they left the city for Thessalo- 
nica, seventy miles to the west. 

This city, our modern Salonika, was the capital of the province 
and in those days an important seaport. It lay on the famous Via 
Egnatia, which crossed the Balkans and was the shipping-point for 
goods, passengers, and mail brought overland from the Adriatic or 
destined in the opposite direction for the great eastern Italian port 
of Brundisium — or, again overland, for Rome. Here Paul and his 
fellow-missionaries, Silas, Timothy, and perhaps Luke, remained 
for three weeks, preaching on Sabbaths in the synagogue. The 
author of the Book of Acts gives us a summary of Paul’s teaching, 
applicable, no doubt, to his initial presentation of the Gospel in 
almost every new field: he ‘‘ reasoned with them from the Scrip- 
tures, opening and alleging that it behoved Christ to sufiFer and to 
rise again from the dead ; and that this Jesus, whom I proclaim unto 
you, is the Christ.” Paul’s success w'as great and immediate, in- 
cluding the conversion of many of the devout Greeks, proselytes or 
adherents of the synagogue, “ and of the chief women not a few.” 
But here once more trouble broke out among the Jews, who 
gathered a rabble and undertook to force Jason, Paul’s host, to hand 
his guests over to them. Not finding their victims, they led Jason 
before the authorities and accused him of harbouring men guilty 
of treason: ” These that have turned the world upside down are 
come hither also, whom Jason has received ; they all act contrary to 
the decrees of Cssar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus.” 
Such a charge was easily brought — ^though it does not appear how 
the Jews themselves could escape a similar one unless, in this seat of 
Roman provincial authority, they had abandoned the national 
Jewish hope of a coming Messiah. The magistrates evidently did 
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not consider the matter serious, for they took no steps beyond 
binding over Jason and his guests to keep the peace. 

The danger of popular outbreak under Jewish incitement was not 
yet over, and so the brethren immediately sent on Paul and Silas by 
night to Beroea, a town forty miles to the south-west. Here also 
Paul began his work by preaching in the synagogue. “ These were 
more noble than those in Thessalonica,” Luke says, “ in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind, examining the Scrip- 
tures daily whether these things were so.” But as soon as the Thessa- 
lonian Jews heard of Paul’s work in Beroea they followed him and 
stirred up the multitudes. Foreseeing difficulties, Paul and some of 
the brethren went down to the coast and took ship for Athens. Silas 
and Timothy remained behind to carry on the work, but as soon as 
Paul reached Athens he sent word for them to follow at once. 

Paul was now in the ancient intellectual capital of the world, a city 
filled with the treasures of art and learning and still enjoying a pres- 
tige only slightly diminished by political misfortunes. As a Jew, he 
would scarcely grow enthusiastic over the luxuriant and cultivated 
paganism which met his eye on every hand ; the city seemed “ wholly 
given over to idolatry,” and his “ spirit was provoked within him.” 
Not limiting his efforts to members of his own race in the synagogue, 
he spoke daily in the market-place to all who would listen. His street 
preaching brought him to the attention of the Areopagus, the 
academic council of the city. This body had once held judicial 
powers — ^it was the court that sentenced Socrates — but in the first 
century it exercised no prerogatives beyond licensing teachers of 
science, rhetoric or philosophy and approving the credentials of 
professors in the university. Paul was looked upon as one more 
propagandist of an Oriental faith, the latest representative of a class 
then numerous and ever increasing. His religion apparently was a 
cult with two deities or dasmons: Jesus and, perhaps, ” Anastasia ” 
— ” because he preached Jesus and the resurrection ” {anastasisy in 
Greek). 

Invited by certain stoic and Epicurean teachers of philosophy to 
expound his doctrines, Paul made one of the most interesting if least 
successful addresses of his career before this august academic assem- 
bly. He began with an uncertain and perhaps not wholly serious 
compliment to his hearers: “ Gentlemen of Athens. I perceive on 
every hand that you are most religious.” (We can imagine the smile 
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with which Epicurus’ followers greeted these words, for the avowed 
intent of their philosophy was to set men free from “ fear of gods ” !) 
Paul then referred to an inscription he had recently seen, TO AN 
UNKNOWN GOD, on one of the innumerable altars that adorned 
the city, and explained that “ The One you thus worship in ignor- 
ance I have come to proclaim unto you.” Perhaps this was a mis- 
understanding on Paul’s part; for such inscriptions usually referred 
not to the Supreme Being, but to some minor deity, the numen or 
spirit of the place, whose name its grateful votary could not dis- 
cover. But, even if this was true, Paul may have known it perfectly 
well and deliberately given a turn of his own to the phrase. He con- 
tinued by describing God as the Creator who “ dwells not in sanc- 
tuaries erected by human hands,” nor is ministered to by earthly 
food or votive offerings. (These words would win the approval of 
all who heard him, even of the “ godless ” Epicureans.) His next 
statement, as Luke reports the speech, emphasized the unity of man- 
kind and the nearness of God to every child of man of whatever race, 
a profound truth which stoicism was making popular in those days. 
Then suddenly — unless Luke has omitted a part of the speech — 
Paul introduced the statement that God has overlooked the ages of 
ignorance in the past when men built temples and worshipped a 
multitude of gods, and now bids all men everywhere to repent, 
“ since He has appointed a day in which He is about to judge the 
world in righteousness, by the one whom He has appointed ; and has 
proved this by raising Him from the dead.” Here Paul was inter- 
rupted ; ” resurrection from the dead,” and a final judgment of the 
world by the hitherto unknown founder of an obscure Oriental cult 
— this was enough for to-day ! They required no further informa- 
tion; Paul was only another of the latest Syrian propagandists, un- 
versed in philosophy and doubtless at heart a fanatic ! Since he was 
harmless enough — for no Athenian would take him seriously — he 
might be dismissed and sent on his way. 

So ended in failure Paul’s attempt to win the leaders of learning 
in Athens. Only a few persons responded, Dionysius, who was a 
member of the council, a woman named Damaris, and some others. 
Shortly after we find Paul writing of his determination to shun 
” philosophy and the wisdom of this world,” to know nothing but 
“Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” and to continue his preaching 
among the lowly — ^whose hearts were open and receptive, not closed 
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by pride of knowledge and cynical sclf-sufEcicncy. As it was, his 
next move led him directly into their midst ! 

One of the greatest commercial cities of antiquity was Corinth, 
situated on the narrow neck joining northern and southern Greece. 
Unlike quiet, leisurely Athens, whose studious calm has been praised 
by Horace, the bustling city on the isthmus was noisy by day and by 
night. Cargoes were transhipped here between the Saronic and 
Corinthian gulfs, and sailors from every port between Marseilles 
and Alexandria mingled on its docks and sang their chanties in its 
streets and taverns. In morals the town was like many another sea- 
port, ancient and modern: “ to Corinthize ” was a term of reproach 
and implied gross self-indulgence. If Christianity won a foothold in 
this cosmopolitan city, it would enjoy an influence far-reaching in 
every direction; but to gain and to maintain that foothold in such 
a centre of luxury and vice would mean intense and prolonged 
struggle. 

Not waiting for Silas and Timothy, so great was his disappoint- 
ment in Athens, Paul pressed on at once to Corinth. Here he found 
fellow-members of his craft of tent-making, Aquila, a Jew, and his 
wife Priscilla. During the week he laboured with them at their 
common trade, and on the Sabbath preached to Jews and proselytes 
in the synagogue. All went well for a week or two until Silas and 
Timothy arrived, when Paul began preaching more positively; then 
some of the Jews took offence, and Paul withdrew from the syna- 
gogue to devote himself directly to the Gentiles. His headquarters 
were in the house of Titus Justus, next door to the synagogue (a 
situation not likely to pacify its orthodox members !); and a little 
later Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, became a follower of 
Christ “ with all his house.” However, Corinth was no back- 
country town like Lystra or Beroea, and Paul continued his work 
without interruption for a full year and a half. 

It was during this time (a.d. 50-51) that Paul wrote the first of 
his letters that have survived and are now in our New Testament. 
The two earliest of these were addressed “To the Church of the 
Thessalonians,” and a third was dispatched “ To the Churches of 
Galatia.” The Thessalonian Epistles are filled with affectionate 
good-will, with appreciation for the love and generosity shown him, 
and their counsels relate mainly to the hope of Christ’s second 
coming. This was an important part of the Gospel as Paul pre- 
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sentcd it, and in some cases it led to imprudent neglect of everyday 
business. Since the Lord was soon to appear, some argued, why 
concern oneself with the cares of this world ? But Paul answered, 
“ If any will not work, let him not eat. . . . We command and 
exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ that with quietness they work and 
eat their own bread ! ” That these are not the only Epistles addressed 
by Paul to the Thessalonian Church, and that, indeed, many of his 
letters have perished, is suggested by the conclusion of the Epistle 
just quoted : “ The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand (the 
rest was written by an amanuensis), which is the token in every 
epistle: so I write.” 

The Galatian Epistle is an impassioned appeal to his children in 
the faith to beware of the teaching of the Judaisers who had now 
begun their efforts to follow up Paul and win his converts to the full 
practice of the true religion, i.e. the Gospel plus the Jewish Law. 
They were even attacking Paul’s apostleship, saying that it was 
“ from men ” and therefore not authoritative. To this charge he 
replied that his authority was decidedly not “ from men,” not even 
from the original Apostles in Jerusalem, but came to him directly 
“ from heaven,” by the revelation of Jesus Christ. He reviews at 
some length his relations with the Jerusalem Church, including the 
repudiation of the false brethren which had already taken place, and 
then marshals the full force of his rabbinic logic to prove that the 
Gospel means freedom from the Law — a life of righteousness, guided 
by the Spirit in whom we live and walk. This letter was written in 
Paul’s own hand and in large letters — written, as we can easily 
imagine, under great pressure and excitement. It has been called 
“ the Magna Chart a of Christian liberty ” ; and it doubtless 
succeeded in preventing the spread of the false teaching, for we 
hear no more of the Judaisers in this quarter, and the Churches 
in Galatia preserved the letter which had won them back to the 
Gospel. 

At the end of eighteen months the arrival of Gallio, the newly 
appointed proconsul of Achaia, afforded opportunity for the dis- 
affected Jews to charge Paul with teaching men “ to worship God 
contrary to the law.” This referred primarily no doubt to their own 
religious rules, not the provincial regulations; but the accusation was 
intended to involve Paul in the toils of the Roman law. Gallio at 
once saw through the plot, and when the case was dismissed the 
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waiting mob seized Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, and beat 
him. 

Towards autumn of this year (a.d. 51 ) Paul crossed the iEgean 
for Ephesus, accompanied by Silas, Priscilla, and Aquila. Here he 
spent one Sabbath, and then he and Silas sailed for Antioch. It was 
three years since he had parted from Barnabas and set out overland 
to revisit Galatia; he had travelled more than two thousand miles, 
founding churches far to the north and west of Galatia, in Mysia, 
Macedonia, and Achaia. But he had not yet preached in Asia, the 
great central province of the ^gean and Eastern Mediterranean 
world ; and to Asia he was determined, if it was God’s will, to return 
as soon as possible and preach. Aquila and Priscilla were already 
there, preparing for his coming. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


PAUL’S INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Rev. Prof. Jas. Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 

It is true that Paul did very definitely direct the forward movement of Christianity by 
his interpretation of the faith. It is sometimes stated that he changed the character 
of the Gospel, Is that so ? Or, did he simply strike out fresh forms of expression hr 
the faith as it came into contact with the wider world ? 

I N the year a.d. i8o, when some Christians from Scili in Numi- 
dia were being tried by the proconsul of Carthage, they were 
asked what they had in their box or church chest. “ Books,” 
the leader replied, “ and letters of Paul a good man.” Whether 
“books” meant the Gospels or the Old Testament, it is significant 
that Paul’s Epistles were ranked and treasured alongside of these 
scriptures. No doubt we must not assume that the early Church in 
the second century, or even in the first, was Pauline in its theology. 
There is good evidence to the contrary. Even theologians like 
Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria fail to grasp the sense of some 
of Paul’s characteristic deliverances, and the bulk of ordinary Chris- 
tians are much less likely to have entered into his terse, deep thought 
about redemption. There are signs that in his own day people failed 
to maintain what he had entrusted to them. His religious stand- 
point was not theirs, much as they admired him. Nevertheless his 
Epistles were read and honoured. In reading them the members of 
the Church probably felt that they got good, although the dialectic 
was above their heads. And this is the point of importance for us: 
it was by his Epistles that he impressed the Church. His Epistles 
were certainly the outcome of his mission; indeed, he says himseli 
that his real epistles were his converts. “Ye are our epistle.” The 
Christianity which he impressed upon his age was to be found in the 
lives of the people whom he had brought under the faith of Christ, 
in the character and conduct of his churches. Nevertheless, these 
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churches often failed to bring out the clear imprint of his teaching; 
for that, in his case as in the case of St. Francis of Assisi, we must 
turn to what he wrote if we are to realize his spirit and mind at their 
best. Also, the churches which he founded or helped did not make 
any definite contribution to the subsequent history of Christianity. 
He did not found the Church of Rome, though it soon claimed him 
along with Peter. The Church of Ephesus passed into the fame of 
another apostle, and the Churches of Achaia and Macedonia did not 
take any prominent part in the development of the faith. It was in 
the papyrus rolls on which his Epistles were inscribed that the con- 
tribution of Paul to Christianity was preserved for posterity. From 
these “ absent sermons” of the Apostle to his churches, to groups of 
Christians which he was called upon to instruct and inspire, we can 
gather what were the leading principles of his religion. The work 
he did for the Church lived after him; no one needed to argue again, 
as he had done, the emancipation of Christianity from the Jewish 
Law. But many enjoyed the freedom he had won for them, with- 
out realizing or accepting his arguments. In fact, as they read his 
Epistles they did not catch the spirit of freedom and joy which is 
deeper than the contemporary statement wrung from him in con- 
troversy. And this is the permanent duty of those who study him, 
to penetrate to the lasting message of his Gospel, as they do justice to 
its historical significance. It is the Epistles pre-eminently, supple- 
mented by the information given by Luke, which enable us to see 
how they played a vigorous part in this emancipating movement and 
also how they contain an interpretation of Christianity which out- 
lives the immediate situation of the first century. 

There is such a thing as Paulinism — that is, a definite and coherent 
outline of thought which marks Paul off from his contempor- 
aries. It is not a speculative religious construction, thrown out by 
his original mind; behind him lay the primitive Church with its 
faith, and he repeatedly insists upon his agreement with the other 
Apostles in the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel. He started from the 
common consciousness of the Church and kept in line with it, on 
fundamental issues. Yet he is not repeating what others were saying 
in the same form. There is a distinctive note in Paul’s theology. If 
he was not a religious innovator, he was not an echo. The formation 
of the doctrinal ideas which we overhear in his Epistles was one 
of the most important transitions in early Christianity. He ex- 
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pounded the faith in terms intelligibly to the larger world of his day 
as no one had yet done. We may agree with Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf that he did not absorb directly any elements of Hellenism. 
“ That this Jew, this Christian, thinks and writes in Greek for the 
whole world, though in the first instance for the brethren whom he 
is addressing, that his Greek has nothing to do with any school and 
follows no model, but, ungainly and tumultuous, bursts straight 
from his heart and yet is Greek Greek, not Greek translated from 
Aramaic like the sayings of Jesus — this fact makes him a classic of 
Hellenism.” The debate whether he owed most to Judaism or to 
Hellenism is futile; the two entities cannot be separated with suffi- 
cient sharpness in his case. But what Paul did was to interpret the 
Gospel in terms of its relation to the wider world of Hellenistic 
thought and practice, translating some of its Jewish phrases into more 
acceptable equivalents and bringing out issues for personal religion 
and theological apprehension which had hitherto been ignored. 

Fundamentally this sprang from his personal experience of Jesus 
Christ. The test of a vision is twofold : does it change the character 
of the man himself, and does it pass on into the lives of others with 
transforming power, through his interpretation of it ? Both tests 
were satisfied in the case of Paul. The second, which concerns us 
here, implies that he was able to penetrate more deeply than his 
contemporaries into the faith of the Lord, particularly by modifying 
the eschatological stress of the primitive gospel. The early Church 
had not to construct any doctrine about the beginning of things. 
That was taken over from the Old Testament. What occupied the 
Church was the question of the end. Originally the idea was that 
Jesus the Messiah would speedily return to complete His Messianic 
work — a view which led to an engrossing preoccupation with the 
last things. In Paul this deepens into a recognition that the believer 
in the present enjoys the bliss of justification. As Jesus had taught 
that the experience of the Kingdom was not simply a future privilege, 
but in some sense already within reach of His disciples, so Paul, by 
his immediate consciousness of Christ, is able to teach that the boons 
of grace and pardon are not simply to be waited for, but are the 
possession of the believer here and now. He maintained the eschato- 
logical hope, for the glorious end would vindicate the believer and 
finally free him from the trammels of the present evil age; but he 
believed that the heavenly age had already dawned upon men, and 
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that they were in living touch with Christ through faith. The ex- 
pectation of the end did not pass from his horizon. Now and then 
it stirs vitally. But, when Paul looked at the redeeming death of 
Jesus Christ, which assured Christians of their future and final stand- 
ing before God in the heavenly realm, he saw in it much more than 
a preliminary to this far-off divine event; where he went beyond the 
primitive Church was in his perception that this was no mere Messi- 
anic episode, but the supreme revelation of God’s heart, the supreme 
sacrifice by means of which the redeeming love of God came home 
to the hearts of sinful men, with the power of present deliverance 
and fellowship as well as with the promise of ultimate immortality in 
the next world. Along this line he interpreted Christianity till it 
became living and intelligible to the large world of his day, which 
demanded a religion of personal faith and experience as well as the 
assurance of immortality. The hope of the latter was based by Paul 
securely upon the truth conveyed in the immediate experience of 
the believer. If he was conscious of the Spirit, he had thereby what 
Paul called the “ earnest ” or pledge of the heavenly completion. 
Hope rested on faith, the living faith of those who were already “ in 
Christ.” God’s wrath. His indignation against human disobedience, 
was to be feared at the end ; but for the Christian who was justified 
this fear was gone. Death was, in Paul’s view, the penalty for his 
human transgression, and the Christian was in life already, through 
his vital union with Christ the Lord. “ Being justified by His blood, 
we shall be saved from wrath through Him.” 

The independence of Paul’s mind is further shown by his choice 
of less ambiguous equivalents for some of the standard words of the 
primitive faith. He prefers “ Lord ” to “ Son of Man ” as a term 
for Jesus, since the latter did not reach non-Jews easily. He prefers 
to speak of the “ Church ” instead of the “ Kingdom,” perhaps be- 
cause the latter had associations which might mislead minds outside 
the circle of Jewish traditions. Paul was not the prisoner of pious 
phrases. His thought took forms akin to his environment; as a 
missioner he spoke in terms of those whom he desired to reach. 
Thus, when he speaks of Christ as Lord and of the Church, he is 
uttering convictions in language which is of wider range than the 
earlier expressions would have conveyed to his hearers. If Paul did 
not found the Church, he originated the language of the Church. 
The practice generally was to speak of Christians as God’s People, 
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the true inheritors of the Divine promises, the real Israel. For those 
who had been bom Jews, this was intelligible enough. But non- 
Jews welcomed a fresh statement such as Paul provided; it pre- 
served the ideas of the earlier language, a community ruled by God, 
and bound together by common ties and tasks; but it stamped these 
with vivid appeal. Here was a society or fellowship higher than any 
national bond, inspired by the Spirit of God, and offering to the 
individual a sphere of service and loyalty. For Paul the Church 
embodied the authority of Christ; He was everything to this com- 
munity, whether it was depicted as His Bride or as His Body, or as 
the Building of which He was the foundation-stone. The figure of 
the Bride is particularly significant, because in Jewish thought and, 
indeed, elsewhere in the New Testament it is an eschatological 
metaphor for the Messiah and His community. Paul transfers it to 
the present era. The metaphor of “ building,” in the moral sphere, 
was specially Platonic. But under all three metaphors the dominant 
thought of the unity of the Church lay, and this was one of the 
features in the Pauline interpretation which proved most acceptable 
and essential. The dialectic about sin and death, or about Adam’s 
sin, or about the supernatural powers of evil, might leave people 
puzzled. But this emphasis upon the unity of the Church told 
especially, as men saw what sacrifices Paul himself made to carry it 
out. Unity was one of the vital cravings of the age in religion and 
in social and political life. Here in the Church, as Paul preached, 
men saw a single, ramified organism which overcame personal strife 
and held together people of all races and conditions. At any rate 
it did so ideally. Had Paul been a smaller man, he would have 
wrecked the Church; there was a real danger of two churches being 
formed, one Jewish Christian and one Gentile Christian. But, 
partly owing to the Christian feeling shown by Peter on the one 
side and Paul on the other, the crisis was overcome. The space given 
to the collection for the saints, for example, in his Epistles shows how 
he wistfully expected this to prove a healing and pacifying expres- 
sion of the mutual understanding between the two parties. This 
practical action bears out his doctrinal assertions in the Epistles. The 
term “ church ” was itself appealing to the non-Jewish converts who 
were pouring into the community, and the form given to the idea 
by Paul rendered it helpful, for it was presented as a community 
which derived not simply its laws but its very life from the Lord, a 
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community in which the individual was safe, a fellowship where 
outside differences were indifferent, and a circle within which be- 
lievers felt themselves the organ and instrument of God’s purpose 
for the world. This vital unity had its expression in doctrine and in 
discipline. And the determining ethos was the Spirit of love. 

Here again the eschatological stress of the Spirit was altered. 
Instead of being merely the mark of the latter days, accompanied 
by ecstatic phenomena, it is emphasized by Paul as the Spirit of the 
community here and now. Also, as inspiring love, it is in line with 
the teaching of Christ, Who made love cover the moral responsi- 
bilities of His followers. For Paul, love springs not as the result of 
a command of Jesus but as the affection evoked by Him in those 
whom He has saved and incorporated in His Body the Church. 
Such mutual love, he insists, is the “fulfilment of the law’’; it 
carries with it its own ethic, but it is almost invariably connected 
with the Spirit, as that operates in the Church. Paul’s restatement 
of the primitive Gospel included this alteration of emphasis on the 
Spirit, which no longer came and went, in isolated raptures or sud- 
den, transient emotions, but poured steadily upon believers as they 
lived together in fellowship, persuading them to overcome petty 
differences and to combine loyally for larger ends. For Paul the 
“ holy ’’ Church was the church abounding in brotherly love, since 
Christ’s spirit was unselfish and self-sacrificing. It is of first-rate 
importance for an appreciation of Paulinism to enter into this fact 
and truth, instead of regarding it as a commonplace. His stress on 
unity no doubt was partly inspired by his inherited Jewish con- 
ception that the unity of the people of God goes back to their alli- 
ance to God ; yet in his hands it becomes a new force. He lived in an 
age rife with party spirit, the party spirit which had sapped gener- 
osity and justice and natural affection in many a township; in some 
of his communities, such as that at Corinth, the members were also 
exposed to the intellectual conceit which tended to separate between 
man and man ; and there was invariably the running sore of jealousy 
and bad temper, which magnified differences of opinion about 
scruples, the temper which tempts one to think that people never are 
so irreligious as within a religious society. Against all these divisive 
forces Paul set the Church with its spirit of love. It was an inter- 
pretation of life which helped to safeguard the society from a two- 
fold peril, (a) First, it was a protection from the dangers set up by 
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ceremonialism and ritual, particularly in churches exposed to Jewish 
influence. Ascetic developments, in the supposed interests of purity, 
made breaches in harmony, unless Christians realized, as Paul was 
rarely tired of reminding them, that the centre of gravity in their 
religion lay in no rite or formula or habit but in the temper of love, 
a love which must be allowed to express itself freely and fully. 
Questions about food, for example, often strained the relations of 
members in the Church, and produced class-feeling. The solution 
of the trouble was for Paul a keen sense of the duty of love as for- 
bearance and patience and generous consideration, (b) Secondly, 
this love kept members from becoming excited and uplifted by 
experiences of ecstasy, a danger specially near to converts from 
pagan religion. It recalled Christians to the duty of mutual help- 
fulness, and checked the exaggeration of showy gifts and mystical 
indulgence. 

One of the charges brought against his liberal teaching was that it 
imperilled moral principles. His opponents among the conservative 
Jewish Christians were probably alarmed lest, by removing the 
moral sanctions of the Jewish Law, Paul might leave his churches 
open to pagan vices. His reiteration of the doctrine of the Spirit is 
directed against this fear and danger. It is part of his interpretation 
of Christianity which men have often found it most hard to main- 
tain; the natural desire for an external code operates even in Christ- 
tendom, where the Pauline stress on the instinctive obligations of the 
spiritual nature is felt to be too difficult. The temptation of the 
ordinary man has been to devise a code, instead of relying on the 
freedom of the Spirit in the regenerate nature. But this conception 
of the inner life as containing a guide to itself is vital to the Pauline 
ethic; the one law, he held, was this inward control of the Spirit of 
Christ, when the soul of man was yielded to Him and thus trans- 
formed into obedience and devotion. The interpretation he oflFered 
was due, as usual, to his own experience. He had honestly tried to 
obey the Law, and the result had been failure. For Paul was like 
Bunyan and unlike Augustine or Tolstoy (that strong, joyless Slav), 
morally clean before his conversion. The more he had tried to keep 
the moral Law, the more he had become conscious of the evil 
tendencies in his own soul. The craving he had felt rising in him had 
been for a strong power to deliver him from moral impotence, and 
this had been realized in his surrender to Christ. Union with Christ, 
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Who had lived a sinless life under the Law, was for him the one hope 
for the soul. Christ had so lived and died and risen, to rescue men 
from the tyranny of the sin which brought death in its train, thanks 
to the Law under which it worked. His theology offers a sombre 
view of sin as a weird power swooping on men, of the flesh as open 
to its sway, though not as inherently evil, and of death as the in- 
evitable doom. Nothing like this interpretation occurs elsewhere in 
early Christian thought ; it is a unique psychological analysis of ex- 
perience, radical and individual, wrung from his own experience, 
and put in controversial form. But the essence of the position gained 
is that the Christian is now under the new order which Christ by 
His sacrifice has inaugurated, and that the Christian life, though still 
thwarted by the flesh, is a moral endeavour to live up to the position 
won for him by the Lord. Many motives come into play in this 
struggle. But the supreme source of power, according to his inter- 
pretation of the Christian life, is union with Christ, the identifica- 
tion of the believer with the Spirit of the Lord in His victory over 
evil. The forgiven man belongs to the Lord, he is a new creation. 
To surrender to Him is only the first part of his obedience; that 
obedience flows out in a career of loyalty and devotion to Him, 
which is realized in His service and His Spirit. 

The framework of this interpretation is a religious philosophy, 
elaborated from hints in rabbinic and Hellenistic theosophy. The 
bearing of these is more evident to us as the environment of the 
Apostle becomes clear, in the light of contemporary evidence. But 
his Epistles reveal what is much more important, a mind unfolding 
itself as it moves, not speculatively, but in response to immediate 
needs of the Church. There is nothing improvised about his con- 
clusions; what emerges suddenly in the pages of his letters must have 
been deeply sunk in his mind, though it is brought out by an occa- 
sional requirement of argument or explanation. Yet his interpreta- 
tion is not a dogmatic programme; the unity of it lies in experience, 
an experience which he thought out for himself, and which he used 
vividly and variously for the needs of his communities. 



CHAPTER XXV 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK THOUGHT 
By Rev. Prof. Jas. Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 

There are those who say that Christianity, as we know it, has been coloured by the mystery 
cults of paganism. There is a likeness in certain terms of expression, but the explanation 
is simple, while the real differences of thought are very wide. 

T he future of Christianity depended, in the first century, upon 
its power of living in the larger world of the Greek and Roman 
civilization. Life means adaptation to environment. There is 
never any vitality for an organism or an organization which fails to 
assimilate what is relevant to itself, as it moves into larger spheres 
than that of its origin. The example of Jewish Christianity during 
the first and second centuries after the birth of Jesus shows what 
would have become of Christianity had it been content to maintain 
the simple Gospel of a human or semi-human Jesus, conceived in the 
primitive apocalyptic and Semitic categories of the past. These 
Jewish Christians fell more and more out of touch with the central 
current of religion as it poured through the wider world; they 
turned into scattered pools, which dried up before long. Whereas 
the vital spirit of the faith flung itself upon the world which was 
opening around it, a world of stirring thought and practical need, 
where the requirements of the soul were already being met by 
philosophical propaganda and fresh creations of religious worship. 
This involved the task of thinking out the content of Christianity in 
new forms, and of expressing the social and communal life in terms 
of current demands. It is as unhistorical to regard all this as a degra- 
dation of the faith as it is to consider such forms, mental and ecclesi- 
astical as final for all time. The point is that such a restatement and 
readjustment was inevitable, if progress was to be maintained, and if 
Christianity was to be more than a variety of Jewish theism. The 
first thinker to face the problem was the Apostle Paul. He struck out 
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fresh forms of expression for the faith. Not that Christianity had 
ever been a merely religious experience. From the outset it had 
carried an implicit theology. A belief about Jesus Christ throbbed 
at the heart of the primitive community, a belief which involved, as 
most ardent beliefs do, far more than its possessors originally real- 
ized. It was Paul who first translated it into a larger speech, in the 
course of his mission, both as he argued with Jews and as he com- 
mended it to non-Jews. His theology was not final. It is trans- 
formed and adapted in the Johannine theology, and side by side 
with it we see theologies like those represented in First Peter and in 
Hebrews, more or less independent versions of the Christian revela- 
tion in its earlier phases. But in his thought we discern first of all the 
impact of the outer world upon the growing faith and practice of 
the Church, and the reactions set up as the Christian mission 
encountered the religious problems of the first century around the 
Mediterranean basin. 

Paul did not make a new religion out of the primitive faith, nor 
did early Christianity become under him or afterwards what has 
been carelessly called a mystery religion. This statement can be 
justified by a consideration of the philosophical propaganda of the 
age and of the mystery cults. 

(a) Of the active philosophies which were appealing to serious- 
minded men during these decades. Stoicism was the most important. 
Platonism was soon to regain its vogue; by the end of the second 
century Platonism fell heir to an opportunity created by the failure 
of Stoicism to meet the needs of the age. But during the first cen- 
tury it was the newer Stoical philosophy which predisposed many to 
understand the appeal of the Gospel, and which even provided the 
faith with certain forms of expression. Ideals and aspirations were 
voiced by the Stoic, even more than by the Cynic, preachers of the 
age, which answered to the deeper religion of the Christian mission- 
aries. Thus there was the stress on conscience, although we see that 
for the Stoics conscience was its own law, whereas for the Christians 
it was enlightened by God. The emphasis upon natural morality 
was another common feature, as well as the recognition that the in- 
dividual was a member of the divine commonwealth, with mutual 
duties to his fellows. This cosmopolitanism had succeeded to the 
older nationalism, and enabled men to understand that social differ- 
ences were not the deepest things in life. Side by side with this went 
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the stress upon the individual’s rights and duties; personal religion 
acquired a fresh standing. Indeed, the call to individual responsi- 
bility became so overpowering that it led to a quavering relapse upon 
fatalism; so much was expected of the individual soul that life lay 
open to the inroads of astral religion, with its fatalistic doctrine of 
destiny determined by the stars, a tendency which lay like a heavy 
curse upon the age. Finally, in Stoicism we overhear a protest 
against polytheism, which was congenial to the early Christians. 
When the faith was preached by Paul and his followers, such were 
among the cravings and aims which stirred in the souls of men. It 
is small wonder that the preachers and interpreters found them- 
selves able to bring out a satisfaction for these desires. The channels 
had been cut for them through several districts by the previous Stoic 
propaganda. Religious difficulties and demands which had not 
arisen in the primitive Galilean and Palestinian world had to be met, 
and were met, by the new propaganda of the Pauline mission. It is 
the existence of such spiritual currents which explains the response 
given to Christianity throughout the larger world, especially when 
that Christianity was put in a form suitable to the cravings of the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

This mission of Christianity had been anticipated by the Jewish 
propaganda in the synagogues of the dispersion, which attracted 
hundreds of earnest men and women by their morality and mono- 
theism. “ Men of Israel and ye that Jear God” was how Paul 
addressed the audience in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, and 
the words italicized were a semi-technical term for people who 
adhered to the synagogues, for outside Greeks whom the Jews over 
and again drew in to the ranks of the proselytes. Among these 
people Christianity won many a recruit. The Church offered them 
all that the synagogue had offered, and more, a religious fellowship 
devoid of circumcision and emancipated from the nationalistic 
trammels of Judaism. Once the more liberal form of Christianity 
prevailed over the conservative type favoured at Jerusalem, the suc- 
cess of the newfaith was assured in this quarter. Needs which neither 
Stoicism nor even Judaism met satisfactorily were more than met in 
the Christianity of which Paul was the leading exponent. Here was 
a living God, with profound moral claims, and a revelation em- 
bodied in actual rites, with an historical reality and an international 
range such as nowhere else was available. Such “ God-fearing ” 
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hearers were prepared to understand and to accept a Gospel such as 
the Apostles proclaimed. 

(b) The further problem remains, whether or not such people saw 
in Christianity a higher form of what has been called a mystery 
religion. Does the theology of Paul, his interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, imply a sacramentalism which he owed to the contemporary 
influence of the cults which had been transforming the popular 
religion for centuries ? That some of these cults, in a primitive form, 
were familiar to the Apostle and his converts is indubitable. There 
were cosmogonies and mystical emotions alive in the age, realistic 
rites of initiation and purification and communion with the deity, 
which promised some sort of immortality. It is unhistorical to speak 
of a type of mystery religion with a saviour-god, as though some 
definite scheme of thought and ritual prevailed; in most cases the 
literary evidence is later than the first century, and it is guess-work 
to escape from this by arguing that the beliefs and practices “ must ” 
have been earlier. There is no historical validity in such a “ must.” 
For example, the ceremony of the taurobolium or blood -baptism, to 
which appeal has been made, did not emerge in Mithraism until late 
in the second century; the Hermetic writings, to whose theosophy 
appeal has also been made in order to explain the so-called faith 
mysticism of the Pauline writings, are too late to be used in any 
such connexion. When we come down to actual details, even the 
two most likely sources of this “ mystery religion ” influence fail us 
at the acute point. For example, at Tarsus, where East and West 
met, the Anatolian religion seems to have risen to the belief in some 
active redeeming god beside the transcendent god, the two being 
associated as son and father, and the former, Sandan, or “ lord,” 
corresponding to Osiris or Attis or Tammuz or Adonis. It is not 
impossible that such beliefs enabled Paul to express and propound 
eflFectively his faith in Jesus as Lord and prepared his mind and the 
minds of his local converts to grasp the significance of Jesus as Lord 
and Saviour, the Son of God. But neither this nor any supposed 
Antioch Hellenism is required to explain his confession of Jesus as 
God’s Son and as Lord. This, like the term “ mediator,” is to be 
derived from his Old Testament or Jewish piety, the soil on which 
his Christianity grew. Neither did he owe his stress on the moral 
dualism of the soul to Orphism, the other most widespread cult in 
his age. There is a superficial resemblance between Orphism and 
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Paulinism in the conception of the believer reproducing, through 
mystical processes, the death and new life of the deity who suffers; 
but the Orphic redemption was from the “ chain or wheel of exist- 
ence,” and the moralization of the crude identification of the be- 
liever with the god of vegetation is modern and speculative rather 
than historically accurate. 

In this world of vague longings and more or less crude rites we 
may say that God was preparing the minds of men for the Gospel, 
stirring predispositions which enabled the soul to receive the Chris- 
tian truth; also that this truth developed expressions in ritual and 
doctrine which brought out its essence for the contemporary age. 
In the popular philosophy and the mystery cults voice was given to 
such instincts as these: the need of moral discipline of an ascetic 
character, personal union with the deity, achieved through enlighten- 
ment and “ sacramental ” rites in some cases, suffering as the process 
of purification, and happiness in the next world as the outcome of 
such initiations and preparatory rites. Sometimes the strong emo- 
tional appeal was accompanied by a cohesive bond which united the 
worshippers in a community. In all this the tendencies towards cer- 
tain features of the later “ Catholicism ” are evident; but that the 
contact of the primitive Christian faith with this chaotic world 
transformed the former into a syncretistic religion of sacramental 
potency is not provable from the evidence at our disposal. The 
features of Christianity in Paulinism and even later in the New 
Testament writings do not require such an hypothesis. In some 
respects they forbid it. Paul was a Hellenistic Jew by birth, but his 
training was Pharisaic, and although he was in close contact with 
some of these cults and philosophers at Tarsus and throughout his 
later mission, there is not evidence for his indebtedness to them for 
any vital feature of his interpretation of the faith. He employs 
phrases which were common in the cults and philosophies, words 
like “ perfect ” and “ mystery,” for example; but he never uses 
“ mystery ” of baptism or the Lord’s Supper, and his so-called 
“ faith mysticism ” does not require outside suggestion to account 
for its special type of expression. His eschatology often differen- 
tiates his conceptions from what seem to be the parallels in the cults. 
And these parallels are dangerous when employed to suggest 
filiation. Modern theologians have not sufficiently attended to the 
warning of an expert like Franz Cumont. ‘‘ We may speak,” he 
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remarks, “ of the ‘ vespers of Isis * or of a ‘ eucharist of Mithra and 
his companions,’ but only in the same sense as when we say ‘ the 
vassal princes of the empire ’ or ‘ Diocletian’s socialism.’ These are 
tricks of style used to give prominence to a similarity and to estab- 
lish a parallel strongly and closely. A word is not a demonstration, 
and we must be careful not to infer an influence from an analogy.” 
Historically we must do justice to the creative originality of Paul as 
a thinker, with his deep experience of Christ, and his inherited 
religious perceptions from the later Judaism. This genius did not 
work in a vacuum; he assimilated elements from his environment, 
and his thought displays fresh elements which in some cases may be 
due to the religious situation in which he lived and worked. But 
this does not mean that he transformed the simple Galilean idyll of 
Jesus into a cosmic drama, owing to his appreciation of mythological 
and sacramental features in the current philosophies and cults of the 
age. 

Two items may be mentioned which are specially significant in 
this connexion. One is, that Paul never connects baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as two rites, one of which leads up to the other, as 
realizations of the Divine presence. Again, while the conception of 
“ gnosis ” is distinctly Hellenistic, i.e. while it connoted a personal 
intimacy with God, this goes back to the Old Testament, and even 
in the Johannine thought it has not the definite shape and colour 
which it enjoys in the philosophical Hellenism of the period. In the 
latter it implies generally an ecstatic endowment of the personality, 
whereas in the early Christian view it denotes a gradual process of 
enlightenment due to the steady fellowship of the Christian with his 
Lord. Other instances might be multiplied. But, on the whole, it 
may be said safely, in the light of research, that the formative influ- 
ence of Greek thought upon Christianity did not begin to operate 
until the second century, in the early stages of the gnostic move- 
ment — though that movement is not to be described fully as a Greek 
secularization of the Gospel. In the classical period with which we 
are dealing, the tendency to-day is to recognize that the self- 
definition of Christianity is marked by considerable indiflFerence if 
not opposition to the mystery cults and by tacit reaction against 
them. 
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MAKING CHRISTIANITY A WORLD RELIGION 
By Prof. F. C. Grant, D.D. 

In each of the representative cities of the world — Ephesus, Corinth, Rome and Jerusalem — 
there was now a circle of believers. Dangers from within and without threatened these 
young churches, and strong leadership was necessary to preserve their integrity. 

T he “ third missionary journey,” as it is called, began probably 
in the following spring (a.d. 52). Once more taking the land 
route north and westward from Antioch, Paul “ went through 
the region of Galatia and Phrygia in order, establishing all the dis- 
ciples.” That his Epistle to the Galatians had been effective we may 
gather from the fact that Luke mentions no opposition or diffi- 
culties in the way. Although Luke did not accompany Paul on this 
journey, he was with him soon afterwards and would have known o; 
the opposition had any existed. Meanwhile, Apollos of Alexandria 
a follower of John the Baptist, had arrived in Ephesus and had beer 
converted by the teaching of Aquila and Priscilla. He had then gon< 
on to Corinth, commended to the brethren by his friends in Ephesus 
When Paul arrived at Ephesus that summer, he baptized those wh< 
had hitherto received only John’s baptism — ” in all about twelve 
men.” Aquila and Priscilla were still there, and with this smal 
nucleus Paul began his longest period of continuous activity in an] 
one city: he was to spend three years in Ephesus. 

True to his usual custom, he began by preaching in the syna 
gogue. Here he was permitted to continue for three months — 
longer time than elsewhere — but ” when some were hardened am 
disobedient, speaking evil of the Way before the multitude, h 
departed from them, and separated the disciples, reasoning daily ii 
the school of T yrannus.” This ” school of T yrannus ” was no doub 
a lecture hall, used only a few hours in the day by its owner, an 
Paul’s addresses would be given when the room was not otherwis 
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used, perhaps in the afternoon or evening. The building may have 
stood on that beautiful, colonnaded highway that ran east and west 
through the heart of the city, from the great theatre at the east to 
the gateway of shining marble that fronted the harbour on the west. 
Wherever its location, it was a prominent and advantageous centre 
for the dissemination of Christianity, and it was not long until “ all 
who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks.” So great was the enthusiasm over Paul’s teaching that the 
simple-minded among his hearers treasured even his handkerchiefs 
and work-aprons and took them home for the healing of their sick. 

This statement, together with the account of two or three other 
incidents of Paul’s sojourn in Ephesus, give us a vivid picture of the 
conditions under which the Church’s first missionaries carried on 
their work. Paul was not without spurious competitors, as we know 
from other sources than the Book of Acts. One group was a band of 
“ strolling exorcists,” Jews, who attempted to outbid Paul by adding 
the name of Jesus to their conjurations of evil spirits. Thus by add- 
ing the name of Paul’s deity — and perhaps for good measure, that of 
Paul himself — to the list of strange and barbarous names of powers 
and spirits, by invoking which they attempted to exorcise those 
possessed by demons, they could offer all that Paul had to give and 
much besides. But their experience was disillusioning. On one 
occasion, instead of departing the more quickly, the evil spirit 
answered — through the poor victim of its possession — and said, 
“ Jesus I recognize, and Paul I recognize ; but who are you ? ” With 
that the demented man leaped upon the exorcists in uncontrollable 
fury, wounding them and driving them from the house. The story 
spread widely and made a profound impression. The dabblers in 
magic and occult arts, of whom there were many in Ephesus in 
those days, were in this way convinced of the truth of Paul’s mes- 
sage and brought their books and burned them publicly. “ So 
mightily grew the word of the Lord and prevailed.” The Graeco- 
Roman world was full of such charlatanry, a form of religion either 
crude or debased which merited the scorn of Epicurus’ followers. 
And among those who believed in such things Christianity was 
already making headway by manifesting powers that entirely 
eclipsed those promised or contemplated by the magical Arts. 

Another incident, illustrating both the conditions under which 
Paul worked and his further success in the province of Asia, took 
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place just before his departure at the end of his three years* stay in 
Ephesus. He had already sent on in advance Timothy and Erastus (a 
new companion and fellow-worker) into Macedonia ; there they were 
to supervise the raising of a fund which he purposed to collect among 
the Gentile churches for the relief of “the poor saints” in Jerusalem. 
He himself would shortly follow, visit Macedonia and Achaia, go 
to Jerusalem with the gift of money, and then; “ After I have been 
there,” he said, “ I must also see Rome.” Remaining in Ephesus for 
a few days longer, Paul almost lost his life in a riot instigated by a 
silversmith named Demetrius. He and his fellow-craftsmen were 
makers of shrines to Artemis, the great Ephesian goddess. Votaries 
and pilgrims came from all over the world and took home with them 
the tiny silver statuettes and shrines as souvenirs or charms. Paul’s 
success was so great that there had been a falling off in the sale of 
these charms. So the workmen started an uproar, surging through 
the streets and shouting, “Great is Artemis! Great is Ephesian 
Artemis ! ” Seizing two of Paul’s Macedonian fellow-workers, they 
crowded into the theatre where the city assembly was accustomed to 
gather; but no one could either hear or be heard so great was the 
confusion — “ and the more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together.” At last, after two hours of tumult, the city clerk suc- 
ceeded in calming the mob, reminding them that Paul and his com- 
panions were “ neither robbers of temples nor blasphemers of our 
goddess,” and that they themselves were liable to arrest for inciting 
and sharing in a riot. So the mob dispersed, and Paul, “ having sent 
for the disciples and exhorted them,” set out for Macedonia. 

Thus ended the three long, active, fruitful years of Paul’s ministry 
in Ephesus. And thus began the history of the Church in that city, 
destined in after-centuries to be a centre of light and learning, of 
missionary effort and leadership, and one of the great Christian 
capitals of the East. 

Paul’s work, as we have already seen, was not limited to direct, 
word-of-mouth evangelization. Already there rested upon him as a 
constant burden “ the care of all the churches.” By letters, by 
messengers, by personal visits he maintained communication with 
the converts and disciples for whom he was responsible in the scat- 
tered regions covered by his travels. This administrative work de- 
manded patience, skill, and toil, as well as unfailing love and sym- 
pathy. A record of this continued interest and counsel we have 
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already seen in his Epistles to the Churches in Thessalonica and in 
Galatia; and from his Ephesian ministry we have the two Epistles to 
Corinthians, written during the years 53 to 55. They are valuable 
for the insight they give us into Paul’s pastoral methods, his teach- 
ing and his manner of presenting the Gospel, and the deeply unsel- 
fish, compassionate spirit of the man, and also for the picture they 
give us of conditions in one of the early Pauline Churches. The same 
old trouble had arisen in Corinth as in Galatia, but it took a diflPerent 
form. Paul’s apostleship was challenged, not now by Judaizers (un- 
less the “ party of Cephas ” is so to be understood), but by partisans 
of the brilliant Apollos who had come to Corinth while Paul was on 
his way to Ephesus. Worse than this, grave moral problems had 
arisen: one of the leaders of the Church had been guilty of gross 
delinquency. Moreover, serious difficulties had arisen over eating 
meat that was sold in the markets after having been consecrated or 
sacrificed to idols (the eating of which was strictly avoided by Jews) ; 
there were scandalous proceedings in public worship ; “ spiritual 
gifts ” had been abused — ^in brief, the nascent Church, made up 
chiefly of converts from heathenism, sorely needed Paul’s guiding 
hand. But Paul was on the other side of the ^gean. So he under- 
took by letter to set in order the difficulties and to solve the problems 
at least tentatively, until he could be present in person and settle 
them permanently. 

Unfortunately, our two “ Letters to Corinthians ” do not contain 
the whole of the correspondence, nor is it in complete chronological 
order. Later copyists collecting Paul’s letters perhaps found them 
worn and faded and fallen apart from long use; they did their best 
to arrange them in the right order and preserve them intact, but they 
did not quite succeed. The majority of modern scholars agree that 
something like the following was the original order: 

1. A letter from Paul ordering the exclusion of the offending 
immoral member (now found, partly, in 2 Corinthians vi. 14 to 
vii. i), written from Ephesus about a.d. 53 or 54. 

2. A letter (now lost) from the Corinthians to Paul, perhaps a year 
later, asking about food offered to idols and other problems. This 
was accompanied by news about the Corinthian factions. 

3. Paul’s reply, our i Corinthians, about a.d. 55. This letter did 
not produce the desired effect. 

4. A severe letter of rebuke, somewhat later in the spring, sent by 
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the hand of Titus. This is now lost, unless 2 Corinthians x. to xiii. is 
a part of it. Titus returned with news that the Church had sub- 
mitted, punished the offenders, and wished to be reconciled to Paul. 

5. A letter of reconciliation sent by Paul from Macedonia in the 
summer of 55. This is our 2 Corinthians, except the passages named 
in (i) and (4) above. 

Read in this order, the correspondence becomes much more in- 
telligible. We are enabled not only to see the tiny Church strug- 
gling for life in the midst of dark surroundings, heathenish, super- 
stitious, immoral ; we also catch a glimpse of the moral and spiritual 
majesty of Paul. He could write in utter anguish of spirit, as he did 
once before in Galatians, to those who were denying his apostleship 
and crediting him with the motives of an impostor, and then break 
forth into that glorious hymn in praise of unselfish love which we 
read in i Corinthians xiii. He could be stern and uncompromising 
in reproof, because it was needed; at the same time he could be 
gentle and patient, writing only in hope of reconciling his alienated 
friends. This combination of sternness and tenderness, of severity 
and love, reminds us of his divine Master. It is the very spirit of 
Jesus which Paul is describing in his enraptured lines in praise of 
“ charity.” It was a long way that he had come in his spiritual pil- 
grimage, from the fierce bigotry and malice of the persecutor to the 
patience and gentleness of his I^rd which he was learning in suffer- 
ing and persecution. The character of Paul is one of the noblest 
examples of that transforming power of the ” love of Christ ” which 
he preached. 

Leaving Ephesus, Paul crossed the iEgean, visited Macedonia, 
and arrived in Corinth, where he spent the following winter (a.d. 
55-56). Here, in the house of Gaius, he wrote the Epistle to 
Romans, the most theological of all his letters. It was a formal dis- 
cussion of the relation of the Gospel to the Law of Moses — there 
were still many Jews in Rome and Paul doubtless wished to settle in 
advance some of the besetting problems of his work. For he con- 
templated a journey to Rome after revisiting Antioch and Jerusalem ; 
his letter was addressed to the tiny Church which had already been 
formed, and was intended to prepare for his coming the following 
year. He even suggests that after visiting Rome he intends to press 
on to Spain. 

Paul’s chief interest at this time was the collection of alms for the 
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poor of the Church in Jerusalem, which he wished to take with him 
and present at Pentecost, the following spring. Just as he was about 
to set sail with this fund, a plot was discovered which threatened his 
safety. At once changing his plans, he returned north through 
Macedonia, crossed the iEgean, and travelled down the coast to 
Miletus. Here he bade farewell to his Ephesian friends, who had 
come down to meet his ship, and then sailed from Patara in time to 
reach Palestine just before the appointed day. 

It was a magnanimous plan, to bear a gift for the relief of the poor 
and suffering of the Mother Church, collected through the generous 
self-denial of the Gentile Christians. Nothing could possibly cement 
more firmly the Jewish and Gentile sections of the Church than such 
an expression of sympathy and charity. It would for ever disarm 
the hostility of the ultra-conservative group in Jerusalem. But it was 
a dangerous journey for Paul to undertake. Judaism throughout the 
world was becoming alarmed over his success as a missionary. Plots 
were repeatedly formed against him, and as he journeyed on, Chris- 
tian “ prophets ” warned him against continuing towards Jerusalem. 
Nevertheless to Jerusalem he would go. He was “ ready not only to 
be bound but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” There was a touch of sadness in his farewell to the elders of 
Ephesus; and something like finality, albeit unconscious, may be 
read in his words to the Roman Christians: ” From Jerusalem, and 
round about as far as Illyricum, I have fully preached the Gospel of 
Christ; making it my aim to preach the Gospel not where Christ was 
already named, that I might not build upon another man’s founda- 
tion.” Cilicia, Cyprus, Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, Asia — ^six pro- 
vinces, the heart of the eastern half of the Empire — ^were the field 
of his labours for Christ. It was the work of a lifetime that Paul had 
crowded into eighteen busy years. And though he was ready to lay 
down his life for the Gospel, if need be, he was already planning 
work still further afield — at Rome, in Spain, and on to the very 
western bounds of the civilized world I 



CHAPTER XXVII 


CAPTIVITY AND DEATH OF PAUL 


By Prof. F. C. Grant, D.D. 

PauPs long cherished ambition to see Rome was at last to he fulfilled^ but he was to be 
taken there as a prisoner. Delay after delay extended the years of his captivity ^ but 
nothing could check his activity^ and these last years of his life were among the most 
fruitful^ giving to the Church some of his most treasured Epistles. 

P AUL found Christianity a Jewish sect, and left it a world reli- 
gion. In this he was but carrying into practical effect what 
Christ had already accomplished in principle. It cannot, of 
course, be maintained that without Paul the Christian religion would 
have remained a mere sect of Judaism or perished with the final 
evanescence of Jewish Messianic hopes. There were others in the 
field, as Paul himself recognized when he declined to “ build upon 
another man’s foundation.” But it was Paul who, as he said, had 
been divinely called and set apart for this particular mission; it is 
Paul who deserves more than any other the distinctive title, 
” Apostle to the Gentiles.” The qualities needed for fulfilling this 
mission Paul possessed in high and increasing degree; courage, 
patience, endurance, sympathy, tact, conviction, humility, intelli- 
gence, love. It was a hazardous office he was performing, and 
opposition was far from ended, both within and without the 
Church, when he once more set foot in Jerusalem in the spring 
of the year 56. 

Paul was accompanied by a group of men representing the Gen- 
tile churches, Sopater of Beroea, Aristarchus and Secundus of 
Thessalonica, Gains of Derbe, Timothy of Lystra, Trophimus and 
Tychicus of Ephesus, Luke of Philippi (or perhaps Antioch). They 
came more or less officially to present the gift of alms for the Chris- 
tian poor of Jerusalem, and were received gladly by the brethren. 
The day^^following their arrival they were presented to James, who 
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presided over the church in Jerusalem, “ and all the elders were pre- 
sent.” At this formal session Paul made a report of his work, re- 
hearsing “ one by one the things which God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by his ministry.” Rejoicing over his success, they in 
turn recounted the growth of the Church in Palestine: “Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands there are among the Jews who have 
believed; and they are all zealous for the Law.” These converted 
Jews, however, represented the same conservative combination of 
Judaism and Christianity which had given Paul endless trouble 
heretofore. Moreover, they were alarmed at the reports of Paul’s 
teaching which had come to them from the west; it was said that he 
“ taught all the Jews among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling 
them not to circumcise their children and to ignore the customs.” 
These brethren were sure to learn of Paul’s arrival, and the pilgrims 
now flocking to Jerusalem from all parts of the Dispersion would 
only heighten the antagonism and animosity against him. The elders 
therefore counselled Paul to prove himself a loyal and law-abiding 
Jew by observing for a week the rites of purification, or completion 
of vows, and then offering the required sacrifice. This he was to 
do in company with four others, poor men, defraying the cost 
of their sacrifices and thus completely demonstrating his fidelity 
and zeal. 

Just why this compromise appealed to Paul we do not know — 
unless he distinguished between the legal obligation upon those who 
were born Jews and the freedom of those of Gentile birth. At least, 
he could purchase the peace of the Church at this price. It would 
satisfy the scrupulous; and though not a matter of real obligation, 
it could do no harm. Little more than a pious practice, from the 
Christian point of view, it involved no renunciation of principle on 
his part. He consented; next day, accompanied by the four un- 
shaven oblates, he went to the Temple and began the rite. 

All went well until, towards the end of the week, certain Jews from 
Asia saw him during his daily visit to the Temple and at once started 
a tumult. “ Men of Israel,” they cried. “ Help! This is the man 
who teaches all men everywhere to despise us and the Law and the 
Holy Place 1 He has brought Greeks into the Temple and defiled 
it ! ” For they had seen him in the city accompanied by Trophimus 
of Ephesus and assumed that he had brought his companion within 
the sacred walls; there was a notice between the outer and inner 
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courts threatening with death any Gentile who should enter further. 
At once the multitude of worshippers was in an uproar. Seizing 
Paul, they dragged him out of the Temple area, shut the doors, and 
tried to 1^1 him. News of the riot reached the military tribune in 
the garrison at the north-west corner of the Temple, and he rushed 
down into the city with several officers and men. Thinking that 
Paul was responsible for the disturbance and unable to learn its 
cause, they manacled him to two soldiers and led him back to the 
Castle of Antonia. Here on the steps Paul requested permission to 
speak, much to the tribune’s surprise as the request was spoken in 
Greek. Then, turning to the crowd, Paul addressed them in 
Aramaic, telling in a simple, straightforward way the story of his 
life and his call to preach the Gospel to non-Jews. At the mention 
of “ Gentiles ” the crowd once more broke out in fury, demanding 
his life, throwing off their garments and casting dust in the air — a 
frenzied, fanatical mob. Not understanding the occasion of their 
fury, since he was unfamiliar with Aramaic, the officer ordered Paul 
should be examined by scourging. He was stripped and bound to 
the post, and the knotted thongs were brought. Just as the scourge 
was about to be applied Paul turned to one of the centurions and 
asked, “ Is it lawful for you to scourge a Roman, uncondemned ? ” 
This still more greatly surprised the officer in command, and not 
knowing what else to do with his prisoner, he ordered him to be 
released the following day and presented to the Sanhedrin for trial 
according to the Jewish Law. 

Paul’s trial by the Sanhedrin ended in another riot. He had 
scarcely begun his defence when the presiding justice, the high priest 
Ananias, ordered that he should be smitten on the mouth. This was 
illegal, and Paul rebuked his judge in unsparing words. At once 
charged with contempt, Paul apologized with more than a touch of 
sarcasm : “ I wist not, brethren, that he was high priest ! ” Evidently 
there was little hope for justice in such a court, and so Paul attempted 
a ruse that succeeded in dividing the jury, and probably saved his 
life. Recognizing that the court was composed of both Pharisees and 
Sadducees, he boldly announced, “I am a Pharisee, a son of 
Pharisees. It is on account of the hope and resurrection of the dead 
that I am called to account 1 ” This threw the assembly into a noisy 
controversy, in which some of the Pharisees sided with Paul, and 
the Roman officer once more had to rescue him. He was led back 
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to the garrison under guard and, when the commandant later 
learned (from Paul’s sister’s son) of a plot to murder his prisoner, 
was despatched to Caesarea for trial by the procurator, Felix. Under 
heavy guard, the regulation guard of a high military officer, Paul 
was taken by night across the hills to the military capital. 

Five days later, the high priest and certain of the elders arrived, 
bringing with them an orator as counsel for the prosecution, and the 
trial began. The orator’s plea was a fulsome speech in adulation of 
the procurator and a sweeping accusation of Paul as a ringleader of 
the Nazarenes, guilty of fomenting insurrection among the Jews 
generally throughout the world. It was a speech designed to appeal 
to the prejudice and pride of a Roman provincial governor eager to 
acquit himself well in the eyes of his official contemporaries. In 
contrast, Paul’s reply was a manly defence: 

“ It is only twelve days since I was here on my way to Jerusalem; 
and neither in the Temple nor in the synagogues nor in the city was 
I found disputing or stirring up a crowd. Nor can my accusers 
prove their charge: I do indeed serve the God of our fathers in a 
way that they call heresy — hoping for the resurrection and the judg- 
ment even as do they themselves. And herein I endeavour to keep 
a good conscience, void of offence against God and men. It is many 
years since I visited Jerusalem, and I came bringing alms and offer- 
ings. My real accusers — ^who are not here — saw me in the Temple, 
but without any crowd or raising a tumult: which is the sum of my 
guilt — unless I am accused of confessing before the council my faith 
in the resurrection.” 

Felix was impressed with Paul’s words and, already somewhat 
familiar with “the Way,” delayed settling the case. He ordered that 
Paul should be kept in custody but allowed as much freedom as 
possible ; his friends were not to be hindered from visiting him and 
ministering to his comfort. “ He hoped withal that money would be 
given him by Paul,” since he knew of the alms and offerings his 
prisoner had brought to Palestine and his large following throughout 
the West. 

Thus for two years Paul remained a prisoner in Caesarea, repeat- 
edly called before the procurator— ostensibly for the hearing of his 
case. Knowing full well the price of freedom which this corrupt and 
crafty schemer would consider, but steadfastly refusing to bribe 
him, Paul used his audiences to preach “ righteousness and self- 
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control and the judgment to come.” It may be that some of Paul’s 
imprisonment Epistles date from this period ; more likely, however, 
they were written later in Rome. 

At the end of two years, Felix was succeeded by Festus, an 
entirely different type of ruler, a thorough Roman, severe, sensible, 
and on the whole a just administrator. At once the Jews renewed 
their charges against Paul, endeavouring to have him brought to 
Jerusalem for trial; this Festus refused to allow. Their accusations 
were much the same as heretofore, and to them Paul steadfastly 
replied ; 

“ Neither against the Law of the Jews, nor against the Temple, 
nor against Casar have I sinned at all.” 

Then Festus suggested a change of venue to Jerusalem, but Paul 
protested : 

“ I am standing before Caesar’s judgment seat, where I ought to 
be judged. If I have committed anything worthy of death, I refuse 
not to die. But if none of those things is true whereof these persons 
accuse me, no man can hand me over as a favour to them. I appeal 
to Casar ! ” 

Then Festus retorted: 

” You have appealed unto Caesar; to Caesar you go.” 

There was still more delay, however, during which the charges 
against Paul were formulated and preparations made for his transfer 
to Rome. During the interval, Agrippa II, who was now king of 
that part of Palestine not under immediate Roman jurisdiction, 
visited Festus and was entertained by one more examination of the 
famous prisoner. Paul made a strong appeal to Agrippa, who as a 
Jew knew’ and believed the prophets; but the king only replied, 
“ With but little persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Chris- 
tian ! ” However, the king agreed with his host that Paul had done 
“ nothing worthy of death or of bonds,” and might have been set at 
liberty had he not appealed to Caesar. That appeal could not be 
ignored, and the case must be tried at Rome. So Paul was com- 
mitted to the care of a centurion of the Augustan cohort whose duty 
it was to convey him safely to Nero. 

Two of Paul’s companions went with him: Luke, whose narrative 
we have in the Book of Acts, and Aristarchus of Thessalonica, who 
had come with them to Palestine two years before. The centurion, 
Julius, like other generous and courteous Roman oiBcers in the New 
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Testament, was kindly disposed to Paul and allowed him to visit his 
friends in the various ports at which their vessel stopped. The ship 
was a Levantine coaster, homeward bound for Adramyttium along 
the Syrian and Asiatic coasts; and at Myra, on the coast of Lycia, 
Julius transferred his prisoner to an Alexandrian grain-freighter 
bound for Italy. It was late in the season and probably the freigh- 
ter’s last voyage for the year; navigation on the open Mediterranean 
closed about October 1 . For this reason, although the winds were 
now adverse and might suddenly shift at any time, bringing on the 
dreaded equinoctial storms, the captain put to sea and made slowly 
westward toward the north of Crete. But the northern passage was 
impossible on account of the wind, and so the ship was headed south- 
south-west toward the open sea beyond the island. 

Much against Paul’s counsel, the vessel put out from Fair Havens, 
their first anchorage off Crete, and attempted to make Phoenix, fifty 
miles to the west, whose commodious harbour was suitable for 
wintering. The veering wind now came from the south — always a 
sign of unsettled weather in the Mediterranean — and before Phoenix 
could be reached the tempest broke from the north-east. To return 
to Fair Havens was impossible, or even to follow the windward shore 
westward ; and so the ship was steered into the lee of Gauda, a small 
island to the south-west, where the small boat was taken on board, 
sails and tackle lowered, and the hull undergirded with hawsers or 
chains. The following day freight and baggage were hoisted over- 
board, and the third day the spare tackling was cast away. 

The ship was now a bare hull, driven before the wind, while those 
on board strove desperately to steer away from Syrtis — famous 
quicksands on the coast of Africa — and to keep in the open Mediter- 
ranean. Sun and stars had long been blotted out, and for days the 
storm raged. No one ate, no one slept, no one dared hope for safety 
— except Paul and his companions. At the very height of the tem- 
pest he had one more of those strange, significant, divinely inspired 
visions that had guided him in earlier crises of his life. “ There 
stood by me this night,” he told his fellow-travellers, “ an angel of 
the God whose I am, whom also I serve, saying, ‘ Fear not, Paul; 
thou must stand before Caesar. And lo, God hath granted thee all 
them that sail with thee.’ ” 

At last, on the fourteenth night of the storm, the sailors surmised 
that they were nearing land. Dropping the lead they found this to 
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be true, and with four anchors astern they dragged until morning 
when a sandy beach with a bay was seen lying ahead. It was decided 
to cast off the anchors and run for this bay and beach the ship. In- 
stead, the vessel ran upon a reef and at once the stern began break- 
ing up. However, all reached shore in safety. The land was found 
to be Malta — a small island fifty miles south of Sicily, almost 
directly on the way to Rome. Here they wintered, and after three 
months set sail in another Alexandrian vessel for Italy. Landing at 
Puteoli, Paul remained with the brethren for a week and then set 
out for Rome. On the way he was met by brethren from the city 
who came as far as Three Taverns and the Market of Appius to wel- 
come him. They already knew him by report and through the letter 
he had written them three years before; and they were eager to 
minister to him while he awaited his trial before Nero. 

Paul was now in the imperial city, the capital of the world. 
Though a prisoner, he enjoyed considerable liberty, thanks to the 
kindness of his guard, and soon found opportunity to present his 
message to his Jewish countrymen in Rome. His trial was still 
further delayed either by the absence or the indifference of the 
emperor, and for “ two whole years ” he “ abode in his own hired 
dwelling and received all who went in unto him, preaching the king- 
dom of God and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all boldness, none forbidding him.” With these words 
the Book of Acts concludes. It leaves us at the year 6i. It is quite 
possible that Luke intended to continue the story of Paul’s life and 
the expansion of the Christian Church in another volume; he may 
have intended to add more to the one volume later; or he may have 
purposely ended the story at this point. Tradition, however, based 
largely upon hints contained in Acts and the Pauline letters, carried 
on the narrative of Paul’s life three years further. Though we have 
no direct record, nor any means of verifying the tradition, it is 
possible that he was released in the year 6i, then visited Spain as he 
had planned, returning for another visit to Macedonia, Asia, Achaia, 
and was finally arrested at Nicopolis, taken to Rome, and beheaded 
during Nero’s persecution of the Christians in the year 64. 

We are fairly certain that some of his Epistles were written during 
the two years of his stay in Rome (the “ first imprisonment ”). 
Among them is the tender message to the Philippians, a letter of 
thanks for a gift of money — their fourth gift of the kind — ^which had 
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been brought to the Apostle by Epaphroditus. He intended staying 
in Rome and caring for Paul, but fell sick and had to return. With 
him he took Paul’s letter — a message full of affection, revealing the 
gentleness and humility that for all his sternness, when occasion re- 
quired, won the deep, lasting devotion of his friends. “ I thank my 
God,” he wrote them, ” whenever I think of you, always making my 
supplication with joy, for your share in the furtherance of the 
Gospel from the first day until now; being confident of this very 
thing, that He who began the good work in you will perfect it until 
the day of Jesus Christ. It is perfectly natural for me to be thinking 
thus of you all, because I have you in my heart; inasmuch as both in 
my bonds and in the defence and confirmation of the Gospel you are 
all partakers with me of grace. For God is my witness, how I long 
after you all in the tender mercies of Christ Jesus. And I pray that 
your love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and all dis- 
cernment, so that you may approve things that are excellent and be 
sincere and without offence until the day of Christ — filled with 
the fruits of righteousness through Jesus Christ, to the glory and 
praise of God.” 

Another letter is the brief note to Philemon, a wealthy Christian 
of Colosse, sent along with a returning slave, Onesimus, who had run 
away, come to Rome, met Paul, and was now being sent back to his 
master. The letter begs Philemon to receive the boy and to deal 
gently with him, “ my child, whom I have begotten in my bonds.” 
Though the briefest of Paul’s letters that have come down to us, it is 
one of the most revealing because entirely personal. He writes to 
Philemon as an intimate friend ; “ Although I have no hesitation in 
Christ to enjoin you to do what is right, because of my affection for 
you I rather request it — being such a one as Paul the aged and now 
also a prisoner of Christ Jesus. I beseech you for my child, begotten 
in my bonds, Onesimus I He was heretofore unprofitable to you, 
but now is profitable not only to you but to me. I am sending him 
back to you in his own person, that is, my very heart. For I would 
much rather have kept him here with me, that as your slave he might 
be doing service to me your friend. But of course I could not do 
that without consulting you, in order that such a kindness might be 
voluntary and not forced.” 

To the Ephesians and particularly to the Colossians, he sends let- 
ters dealing with theological as well as practical questions. News had 
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reached Paul of a dangerous perversion of Christian teaching which 
was spreading in Colosse, a cult whose chief distinctions were the 
worship of angels and other heavenly beings, the observance of 
Jewish fasts and festivals, and the belief that Christ was only one 
among many manifestations of the Supreme Being. The Ephesian 
letter, written about the same time, and perhaps addressed to several 
Churches, is quite similar, and deals with the great mysteries of the 
faith — the Incarnation of Christ, the gift of the Holy Spirit, the 
nature of the Church as Christ’s “ body ” upon earth, the reconcilia- 
tion effected by Christ upon the cross, and the unity of Jews and 
Gentiles in their one Lord. Other letters have come down to us, 
written either during Paul’s imprisonment in Rome or after his 
traditional release — the letters to Timothy and Titus. These are 
called the Pastoral Epistles, for they deal with the practical problems 
confronting the leaders and pastors of the Church in those early 
days. It may be, as many scholars suppose, that the present form of 
the letters is somewhat different from their original ; that they were 
revised or supplemented as manuals for the practical guidance of 
bishops and presbyters in the years between Paul’s death and the 
formd collection and canonization of New Testament writings. 

It would seem that these “ last letters ” of the Apostle were 
written while he was a prisoner, and therefore probably after his 
second arrest. He writes to Timothy, urging him to come at once: 
“ Do thy diligence to come before winter ” — as if he anticipated 
martyrdom before another summer arrived and the sea routes were 
open once more. “ I am already being offered, and the time of my 
departure is come. I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day — and not only to me but to all them that have 
loved His appearing.” Here speaks the heroic soul of one who had 
“ suffered the loss of all things ” that he might “ gain Christ it 
is no failure, no tragedy, no pathetic disillusion he faces, but certain 
triumph. His words ring with the assurance of victory. He is 
“ more than conqueror through Him that loved us and gave Him- 
self for us.” For Paul, death had no terrors: it meant only “ to de- 
part and be with Christ, which is far better ” than to continue in his 
present state, now that his life-work is ended. 

We can imagine him seated in his dim prison, writing or dictating 
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these letters. He is now “ Paul the aged,” tired, worn, his physical 
powers somewhat broken after a long life of hardship and many 
suflFerings. He is chained to his guard or to the prison wall, waiting 
day by day for the summons to trial and probable condemnation. As 
a Roman citizen he would not be lowered into the vile and stinking 
cesspool of the lower prison, where only slaves and criminals arc 
dropped to a living death — ^where, in years to come, Christian mar- 
tyrs, among them tender women and young girls, are to meet the 
ghastliest of deaths. Paul’s prison is the upper room or lignum^ dark, 
damp, and nauseous enough; the opening into the cesspool is a 
round hole in the floor. As a Roman citizen, his death will be 
sudden, not lingering, probably by beheading with the sword or 
axe. Ten days will elapse after the condemnation, during which 
pardon may be sought from the emperor, according to Roman law. 
But it is doubtful if Paul either contemplated or desired such process 
of appeal. Once before he had appealed to Caesar, only to be put off 
with interminable delays. And freedom would be a questionable 
boon with suspicion following him again at every turn and the 
prospect of renewed imprisonment ever confronting him. 

We need not suppose that Paul was dragged from his prison and 
put to death in the public persecution of Christians under Nero 
following the burning of Rome. The tradition gives a different 
account. But the history of Nero’s crimes as related in the Roman 
historians, and particularly his persecution of the Christians, shows 
clearly enough how little hope for justice lay in an appeal to the 
vicious and inhuman monster whom the Book of Revelation fitly 
describes as “ the beast.” According to the later Christian tradition, 
Paul was beheaded — possibly on June 29, which commemorates the 
martyrdom by crucifixion of St. Peter — at a spot known as Aquae 
Salviae, about two miles south of the Ostian gate. It lies in a hollow 
between surrounding hills, a natural theatre for a spectacle intended 
to satisfy the heartless rabble. Here Paul was led by a detachment of 
the Praetorian Guard under command of a centurion, no doubt early 
in the morning. Here his eyes were bound, and, kneeling to receive 
the blow, he commended his soul to Christ, “ the righteous judge.” 
His appeal was not to Caesar, whose injustices were beyond hope of 
amendment, but to the righteous Lord whose sentence would be 
final and absolute acquittal. Paul “ knew whom he had believed.” 
If not his last spoken words, the written conclusion of the Second 
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Epistle to Timothy may be taken for their equivalent, words that we 
doubt not sum up the very spirit of the martyr as he faced the execu- 
tioner and the life beyond. “ The Lord will deliver me from every 
evil work, and will save me unto His heavenly kingdom — to whom 
be the glory for ever and ever ! Amen.” 

Over the mortal remains of the great Apostle a small church was 
afterwards built by Christian devotion, San Paolo on the Ostian 
Way; it stood in the garden of a pious lady named Lucina, who 
rescued the body from the criminals’ charnel-house and reverently 
buried it there. Another and larger church now occupies the site. 

But it is not in any structure of stone, nor even in his writings in 
the New Testament, that we find the imperishable monument to 
Paul’s life-work. Its record is writ large in history: its monument is 
the living Church of the centuries following him. “Ye are our 
epistle, known and read of all men,” he once wrote to a group of his 
friends. It was these little groups of Christian disciples, scattered 
over the northern and eastern part of the Empire, growing steadily 
and spreading further and further afield, that represented Paul’s 
masterly achievement. Next to Christ Himself, St. Paul is the 
greatest figure in Christian history. He is the foremost missionary 
the Christian religion has produced. Almost unaided, he won the 
victory for the freedom of the Gospel and set Christianity free to 
become a world-religion instead of a Jewish sect. 

How arc we to explain the development of such a personality, so 
early in the Church’s history, with neither a long tradition of Chris- 
tian piety and enthusiasm behind him nor an environment controlled 
by Christian principles to nurture his early years ? The only satis- 
factory answer is the one which he himself gave — an answer similar 
to that of other saints and heroes of religion. It was God’s good 
pleasure to choose Paul for a peculiar, distinctive mission, to which 
Paul responded without hesitation or reserve. A profound mystical 
experience lay at the heart of his religion and of his own personal 
life. Its crisis was in the hour outside Damascus’ gate, but the ex- 
perience itself was continuous through many years, perhaps the most 
of his lifetime. And to this experience he yielded himself conj- 
pletcly. It dominated him. He was Christ’s “ slave.” He was a 
“ spiritual ” man — ^in the ancient sense — Spirit-filled, walking in the 
Spirit, at times ecstatically but usually with a fairly clear conscious- 
ness of divine guidance. Such men arc rare in history, and their 
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power is proportioned to their infrequency. Though Paul has often 
been viewed as primarily a theologian, whose dogmatism was 
matched only by his obscurity, the truth is that Paul was a mystic, 
a visionary, a profound interpreter of the unseen yet real spiritual 
world ; and his dogmatism was only the tone of one who “ knew 
beyond peradventure of a doubt ” what he had learned in his own 
experience. 

And to explain this achievement we may add to this quality his 
clear insight into the fundamental principles of Jesus’ teaching ; his 
unwavering courage of conviction; his utterly unselfish sacrifice of 
his own comfort, ambitions and earthly happiness; his unflagging 
“ obedience to the heavenly vision ” and to the voice of Jesus speak- 
ing to him through the Spirit again and again in his career, through 
disappointments and defeats, successes and triumphs, in persecution 
and in peace. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


PAUL’S DOCTRINE IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY 

By Rev. Prof. Jas. Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 

What has Pasd to say to us, who belong to the modem world? Conceptions bom of 
life, as his were, are always interesting, but are they as vital to the twentieth century 

as they were to the first? 

H e was the “ inventor of Christianity,” says Nietzsche, and 
before him “ there were only a few' Jewish sectaries.” This is 
as unhistorical an account of Paul as the opinion that his inter- 
pretation of Christianity became and must remain normative. In 
the light of to-day, without claiming any prerogative of infallibility 
for the time-spirit of the twentieth century, there are obvious 
limitations in the Pauline doctrine. As a matter of fact, even during 
the second and the third centuries, when Paul was gratefully recog- 
nized by many as “ the ” Apostle, his doctrine was by no means 
understood or appreciated. His services were honoured, while his 
views were adapted by an age which had not the power of entering 
into their deep truth. The Greek metaphysics and the rabbinical 
arguments, which often characterize his statements of the faith, 
failed to hold the minds of the Church’s leaders and members. This 
is increasingly the case at the present day; the modern outlook 
renders it impossible for us to read ourselves back into the mind of 
the great Apostle as he interpreted the faith in terms of his age. But 
it is possible to mark some permanent features of his teaching, apart 
from the particular and temporary form in which they were cast by 
him in the first century. 

The first of these is the recognition that Christianity is an 
historical religion, with a past in Judaism and an historical 
basis in Jesus. Here it was differentiated from the mysticism 
of the cults and the philosophical religion of the day, as it still is 
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from reconstructions which sit loose to history. Paul’s doctrine of 
Christ possesses this permanent value, to begin with. He perceived 
that this was vital to the Christian religion. Jesus the Son of God had 
entered human life; the Gospel was not an ideal scheme or a vague 
emotion, but the outcome of redeeming love in the actual experience 
of men. 

From this it follows that religion is objective. The Apostle implies 
and states a Christianity which meets men and creates experience. 
God’s Word comes to them, God’s grace deals with them; the 
absorbing interest is not in the psychological study of the emotions 
set up by religion, but in the acts of God by means of which religion 
is stirred and sustained in the soul. “ The life I now live I live by 
faith in the Son of God who loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
Faith is the response to revelation, to revelation in history and 
experience. 

Again, this is bound up with his emphasis upon faith as the 
creative and central factor in religion. The religious life, he teaches, 
is not something which is achieved by the struggles and efforts of the 
soul, as though one could work at it and present it to God for 
approval. This is the false view which he attacks in his polemic 
against righteousness by works. That polemic has a contemporary 
significance ; he knew Pharisaism at its best and at its worst, and per- 
ceived from his own experience that the moral danger was self- 
righteousness, as Jesus had already detected. For Paul righteousness 
or the good life, the life of faith and fellowship, began with God. It 
was not man’s laborious quest for God but man’s response to God’s 
gift of life. When we andyse his doctrine of righteousness by faith, 
we find that it restates in technical form the truth which Jesus put 
in His teaching about the gracious Father who forgives freely, with- 
out making claims on men. The beginning of all is the soul casting 
itself by faith upon God. Out of this initial trust the subsequent life 
of obedience and service comes; the Christian, in a word, is not 
saved because he is good ; he is good because he is saved. Religion 
originates for Paul in God accepting and treating the sinner as 
righteous, but this is not the formal verdict of God as a Judge but 
the gracious attitude of God the Father, who is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Men trusting Him are moved to a life answering to their 
new position. The deep significance of this religious interpretation 
is one of the permanent features in Paulinism. 
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The Spirit of the Lord, which dominates this relationship, is 
ethical ; this is another permanent contribution to religion made by 
the Apostle. He rescued Christianity from identifying the Spirit of 
God with frenzied raptures w'hich had little or no ethical content. 
There was, as there generally is, a danger of religion degenerating 
into sterile mysticism and emotional extravagances, or of the 
“ saint ” being regarded as not necessarily moral — super-moral, in 
fact. This is still the case in some Oriental sects and religions. The 
supreme service of Paul in this connexion was his insistence that the 
fruits of the Spirit in the Christian communities were peace, joy, 
love, and so forth. “ There is one proposition,” Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone once wrote, “ which the experience of life burns into my soul ; 
it is this, that man should beware of letting his religion spoil his 
morality. In a thousand ways, some great, some small, but all 
subtle, we are daily tempted to this great sin.” It is a service of 
Paul’s teaching that wherever it has been truly understood and 
accepted, it has recalled Christians to the practice of goodness as the 
expression of faith. The kingdom of God, he once said, means 
” righteousness and peace and joy,” these pre-eminently. To-day 
this text has emerged from the shadows in which, according to 
Matthew Arnold, it was lying half a century ago; it is one of the 
shining words of Paul which appeal to our age. Indeed, the need is 
probably to remind ourselves that Paul added, “ in the Holy Spirit.” 
For his stress on the ethical did not remove it from the religious 
attitude of faith towards God. His interpretation of religion is as 
valuable for its emphatic claim that morals do not supplant religion 
as for its caveat that religion is not an enjoyment of the soul which 
regards ethics as secondary. 

A final feature may be mentioned, which will always make Paul’s 
teaching valid for our age, i.e. its universalism. This sprang out of 
his conception of faith. He could not admit any particularistic view 
on behalf of Judaism. God is the God of all men, not simply of the 
Jew; if faith comes by other means than that ot the Jewish Law, it 
must be open to all. Paul had seen men trusting God outside 
Judaism altogether, and the revelation which came with such grace 
was a religion for mankind, irrespective of nationality. Christianity 
as the religion of grace evokes faith in the human heart, for faith is 
a universal instinct. 

Apart from theological ideas, what will always interest men in 
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Paul is his personal experience. His conceptions were born of life 
— ^life with sharp crises, which arc reflected in the story of his life. 
In Paul we have truth through autobiography, and this is fascin- 
ating. In what appear abstract statements from his lips there is a 
basis of experience which explains them. We know more of Paul 
than of any other Christian in the first century, and his personality 
is a constant interest, even for men like Renan and Nietzsche who 
disliked him. Wherever the evangelical spirit has revived, it has been 
in connexion with a fresh grasp of Paul’s teaching and spirit. He 
stands out as the figure in the early Church who perplexes and 
attracts the mind of to-day ; now he is disparaged, now assigned an 
undue importance in the evolution of primitive Christianity, but 
invariably he challenges our age, as only a classical figure ever docs. 
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In the latter fart of the first century the Church passed through its 
most critical period. The Apostles, who had kept it anchored to its 
ori^nal faith and practice, were now removed. Christianity was 
definitely separated from Judaism, and was exposed to dangerous 
influences in the great Gentile world. It was thrown into conflict with 
the imperial power, which had hitherto been friendly, but it emerged 
from this testing period stronger than ever and confident of the future. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE CHURCH AFTER PAUL 
By Rev. Prof. J. H. Ropes, D.D. 

Though always growing in influence, Christianity was an obscure movement until the 
persecutions of Nero brought it to universal notice. Out of the clash with the pagan 
empire, and the type of civilissation for which it stood, came the consoling picture of the 

Holy City descending out of Heaven. 

T he period of Christian history from the death of Paul (be- 
tween A.D. 6o and 70) to the end of the first century was of 
great and lasting importance for the Christian Church. Before 
it ended, the Church had come into possession of nearly all the books 
which to-day make up the New Testament. It had made large 
progress toward the form of organization, later universal, with a 
single bishop for each church, supported by a board of presbyters 
and a body of deacons, and with the elements of liturgical obser- 
vances. The progress of its thought in the period is manifest. In 
its relation to the outside world, both Jewish and Gentile, we can 
sec the cleft with the Jewish religion completed, and from the side 
of heathen society and institutions the rise of an acute hostility. 
On this last aspect of the fortunes of the Church we are better 
informed than on any other phase in its life, for notwithstanding 
the diligence of the first general Christian historian, Eusebius, 
bishop of Cassarea in Palestine (about a.d. 325), and the labours 
of modern investigators, with keen eyes for every scrap of historical 
evidence, we arc left in most respects for these significant years 
with only fragments of knowledge insufficient for the composition 
of an historical picture. 

Concerning the geographical extension of the Christian faith at 
the time of Paul’s death all that we know comes from the Book of 
Acts and the allusions of his own Epistles. “ From Jerusalem and 
round about unto Illyricum,” Paul says, he had preached the 
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Gospel, and when he wrote these words (Rom. xv, 19) there were 
already Christians in Rome also. The Mother Church in Jerusalem 
was the centre for many scattered Christians in Judea and Galilee, 
doubtless in most cases not yet organized in churches, but still wor- 
shipping the God of their fathers in the fellowship of Jewish syna- 
gogues. For the future the most important seat of Christianity was 
the garrison-city and governor’s residence, Cassarea. In Samaria 
there were Christian converts, and far to the east at Damascus, 
and northward in the cities of the Phoenician coast. Cyprus had 
seen conversions, and in Asia Minor well-established churches 
dotted the trade-route from Cilicia to the coast of the ^gean and 
the great capital, Ephesus. In Macedonia and Greece the names 
of a half-dozen churches founded by Paul are stamped on the 
memory of every reader of the Acts, and in Italy the Apostle seems 
to have found cordial reception from Christian brethren in the 
small port of Puteoli as well as the great city of Rome. 

By the end of our period other localities can be added. In Asia 
Minor the Book of Revelation supplies Smyrna, Pergamum, Thya- 
tira, Sardis, Philadelphia; i Peter mentions the great provinces of 
Pontus-Bithynia and Cappadocia; the Pastoral Epistles imply a 
church in Crete. But of Christians in Gaul and Spain and North 
Africa (Carthage) at this time we have no positive knowledge, and 
the doubtful tradition reported by Eusebius that the Evangelist 
Mark founded a church at Alexandria serves only to whet our 
curiosity. 

These churches, apart from those of Palestine, were neither 
Jewish-Christian nor Gentile-Christian, but merely Christian; 
Jewish Christianity as a separate form was confined to the East, and 
from the point of view of the dominant element constituted a sect. 

The inner life and organization and practices of the churches are 
touched upon in Acts and reflected in the Epistles of Paul. With 
the succeeding generations the local administrative officers must 
have gained in the recognition of their authority, and some closer 
traditional determination of their customary duties and powers 
must have become established. More and more the work of religious 
teaching fell to the bishops and elders, in succession to the Apostles 
and the travelling evangelists, prophets, and teachers of an earlier 
age. Liturgical use must have grown in definiteness of form and 
have been affected by the intercourse between churches. 
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During this period our Old Testament continued to be the Holy 
Scriptures of the Church, although the Epistles of Paul were widely 
known and were read in the church services, and the four written 
Gospels were taking the place of living tradition of the life and say- 
ings of Jesus Christ. How much of the earliest outline of a creed 
was as yet professed by candidates for baptism we do not know. 

As the importance of the Christians increased through their 
growth in numbers, the clash of their principles and hopes with 
many of the interests of the Jewish and Gentile communities in which 
they lived became more and more apparent, and the period of per- 
secution, destined to last with varying intensity for more than two 
centuries, was introduced. 

I. In Palestine and Syria 

Let us look first at Palestine and Syria. From about the middle of 
the first century to a.d. 70, Palestine was the scene of increasing 
disorder. Brigandage, rioting, and other violence increased, in spite 
of the severe punitive measures taken by the Roman governors. 
Sedition, directed against the heathen rulers, broke out from time 
to time, as in the uprising of Theudas and of the “ Egyptian ” with 
his assassins or Sicarii, and the activities of the “ Zealots,” 
brigands filled with fanatical zeal for the national cause. The Phar- 
isees, as orderly people, maintained the policy of submitting to 
Roman government so long as it left the observances of the national 
religion undisturbed, but they were unable to control the passions 
of the turbulent element in the nation. An additional cause of 
disorder and bloodshed was the bitter mutual hostility of the 
Jewish and heathen population, comprising both Greeks and 
Syrians, in many cities of Palestine and Syria. The Roman offi- 
cials did their best to preserve order and prevent violence, and the 
procedure of Festus, as depicted in Acts, shows considerateness to 
the Jews combined with a sound sense of justice to Paul. 

Beginning in a.d. 64, the various causes of unrest led to a suc- 
cession of civil disturbances, throughout the province and in Jeru- 
salem, and finally to the siege of the capital by the Roman army 
under Titus, its capture, and the burning of the Temple in a.d. 70. 

During this period of suffering and disorder the Mother Church 
at Jerusalem, made up of Aramaic-speaking Jewish Christians, had 
continued to exist, although no longer under the direction of the 
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Twelve Apostles. Its main distinctive religious interest (perhaps 
reflected in the Gospel of Mark) lay in the expectation of the return 
of the Lord from Heaven, and the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God. Its first head was James, the Lord’s brother, and it is evident 
that to the near relations of Jesus Christ a kind of hereditary leader- 
ship was accorded for many years in the Palestinian churches. In 
the interval between two Roman governors James was put to death, 
although strictly observant of Jewish piety and a conspicuous 
ascetic, honoured and beloved by the people of Jerusalem. To him 
succeeded, as head of the Church, his cousin Symeon, the son of 
Clopas, a brother of Joseph, the husband of Mary, in whom the 
family dynasty was continued, and who was destined forty years 
later, as an old man, to suflFer death by crucifixion. 

Before the final tragedy of the war the leaders of the Church in 
Jerusalem believed themselves to have received a Divine revelation 
in pursuance of which the Jerusalem Christians, as a whole, left the 
city, and took up their abode in the country across the Jordan, 
especially at Pella, in the Jordan Valley, some twenty miles south 
of the Sea of Galilee. A few of them straggled back to Jerusalem 
in its miserable condition after the Roman siege, and a few Jewish 
Christians were there when the city was finally destroyed under 
Hadrian (a.d. 135). After the latter date, Jews were not permitted 
to enter the new heathen city of Aelia Capitolina, on the ancient site, 
and the very name of Jerusalem almost disappeared until the time 
of Constantine (fourth century). In the country across the Jordan 
the descendants of the Jerusalem Christian emigrants maintained 
their existence for centuries, humble folk without progress in 
thought or life, and devoid of influence in Christian history. The 
destruction of Jerusalem itself was generally accounted by Christians 
to be God’s judgment on the sin of Israel, which had rejected its 
Messiah. 

Outside of Jerusalem there were Christians scattered through 
Palestine, although probably not in very large numbers, and in the 
later decades of the century these came into more and more sharp 
conflict with their Jewish neighbours. The Jewish leaders found that 
Christianity was proving attractive to Jews, and took measures to 
protect themselves. The previously undetermined limits of the 
Jewish Bible — our Old Testament — ^were precisely fixed by the ex- 
press exclusion of the Gospels and other Christian writings (as well 
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as of certain Jewish books). Christians were excluded from the 
religious fellowship of the local synagogues. In the prayers ap- 
pointed to be used every Sabbath in the synagogue and to be recited 
daily by every adult male Israelite, a fierce commination of Chris- 
tians and other heretics was inserted : “ For the apostates let there 
be no hope, and may the proud kingdom be speedily uprooted in 
our days. And may the Nazareens and the heretics perish in a 
moment.” In spite of much friendly personal intercourse in all 
succeeding ages, the complete official mutual hostility of Judaism 
and Christianity dates from this period. A century later the danger 
of any considerable conversion of Jews to Christianity had dis- 
appeared, and with it the acute hostility of Jewish teachers had died 
down. 

One picturesque and suggestive incident from Palestine in this 
period has been preserved. In the reign of Domitian (81-96) two 
descendants of Jude, the brother of Jesus, were arrested by the 
Roman authorities as persons dangerous to the government because 
they claimed to be of the royal lineage of David. When they stated 
that they were peasants with a total property jointly held of thirty- 
nine acres “ from which they raised their taxes and maintained 
themselves by their own labour,” and when they exhibited their 
hands callous with manual toil, and explained that the Kingdom of 
Christ to which they looked forward was not of this world, but a 
“ heavenly and angelic ” one to be set up only in connexion with 
the Day of Judgment, their immediate harmlessness to the emperor 
was recognized and they were set free. But through this experience, 
as having had their lives put in hazard for the faith and as known 
near relatives of the Lord, these simple men gained for the rest of 
their lives a position of high distinction in the churches of Palestine. 

In the cities of Palestine apart from Jerusalem, Greek civilization 
was dominant and the churches rapidly became a part of general 
Greek-speaking Christianity. 

In the vast Oriental province of Syria, north and north-east of 
Palestine, the chief city was Antioch, third city in the world, sur- 
passed only by Rome and Alexandria, and more important in the 
history of Christianity than is commonly understood. Here Gentile 
Christianity may be said to have had its birth, and from it proceeded 
powerful influences. Here was the first centre of Christianity as we 
know it, with the recognition, so much emphasized in the Gospels 
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and by early Christian writers, of the Twelve Apostles and Paul as 
the legitimate channel of Christian tradition and the mediators of 
Christian faith to the world. Antioch stood in opposition to the spirit 
of Jerusalem, where James and the family of Jesus were deemed the 
true leaders of the Christian movement, and the Antiochian Church 
insisted on the full Christian rights of uncircumcized believers. To 
Antioch belonged, in one or another relation, Paul, Barnabas, Luke, 
Ignatius; and the Church at least claimed for itself the honour of 
having had Peter as its first bishop, and of having created the Chris- 
tian liturgy which was later elaborated into the service of the Mass. 
It has often been conjectured that our Gospel of Matthew had its 
origin here. 

2. In Rome 

From the extreme East we may turn to the Christian Church of 
Rome — the capital of the world — ^in our period just beginning the 
noble career which issued in the greatest power of all Christian his- 
tory. Christians were residing at Rome when, not later than a.d. 62 
nor earlier than a.d. 58, Paul arrived there, probably immigrants 
who had been converted to Christ in their Oriental homes, for Paul’s 
language implies that to his knowledge no other missionary had 
pre-empted this important field of missionary work. At some date 
after the composition of Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians the Apostle 
Peter came to Rome. 

In Paul’s time the Roman Church consisted mainly of Gentile 
Christians, although not to the exclusion of Jews. It was subject, as 
were the churches of Paul’s own foundation in the East, to contro- 
versy and attack from the side of synagogue Jews, who, in addition 
to their natural hostility to a vigorous new sect, saw the Christian 
movement drawing to itself that type of partly Judaized Gentiles 
(“ devout persons,” ” those that feared God ”) which had hitherto 
furnished valuable support to the Jewish religious community. For 
trying to throw obstacles in the way of Christianity the Jews had 
abundant motive ; their mode of attack was by arguments aimed to 
dissuade believers from their Christian faith. 

Paul, arrested to protect him from a Jewish mob in Jerusalem, was 
treated kindly by the Roman authorities, who are not known to have 
been disposed to interfere with Christian preaching or practice, 
which they viewed with indifference as a form of legitimate Judaism. 
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Nero’s first five years of good government, under the two chief 
ministers Seneca and Burrhus, had but just been terminated by the 
appalling atrocity of the murder of his mother Agrippina. 

The burning of Rome changed the situation. On July 19, a.d. 64, 
a fire broke out on a day of high wind, burned for six days, per- 
haps aided by incendiaries, and, after a check, for three days more. 
When it was finally extinguished half of Rome had gone — shops, 
houses of the poor and the rich, Nero’s palace, the most sacred 
temples, monuments of famous Romans of the past, treasures of art 
plundered from Greek cities. Tacitus himself, at the time of the 
fire a boy of about ten, writes as follows: 

“ The blaze in its fury ran first through the level portions of the 
city, then rising to the hills, while it again devastated every place 
below them, it outstripped all preventive measures; so rapid was the 
mischief and so completely at its mercy the city, with those narrow 
winding passages and irregular streets, which characterized old 
Rome. Added to this were the wailings of terror-stricken women, 
the feebleness of age, the helpless inexperience of childhood, the 
crowds who sought to save themselves or others, dragging out the 
infirm or waiting for them, and by their hurry in the one case, by 
their delay in the other, aggravating the confusion. Often, while 
they looked behind them, they were intercepted by flames on their 
side or in their face. Or if they reached a refuge close at hand, when 
this too was seized by the fire, they found that even places which 
they had imagined to be remote were involved in the same calamity. 
At last, doubting what they should avoid or whither betake them- 
selves, they crowded the streets or flung themselves down in the 
fields, while some who had lost their all, even their very daily bread, 
and others out of love for their kinsfolk, whom they had been unable 
to rescue, perished, though escape was open to them.” 

Nero himself was away from Rome, but returned immediately 
on the news and took prompt and vigorous measures for resisting 
the conflagration and relieving the misery of the homeless. Yet, such 
was the reputation of this unscrupulous, vain, cruel, profligate, 
theatrical emperor, half wanton, half poseur, that his activity did not 
prevent the public of the day from believing that he himself ordered 
the fire in order to make possible a cherished plan of rebuilding a 
more magnificent Rome, and the rumour spread that “ at the very 
time when the city was in flames the emperor appeared on a private 
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stage and sang of the destruction of Troy, comparing present mis- 
fortunes with the calamities of antiquity.” 

To clear himself of the charge of incendiary crime, Nero, again 
to quote Tacitus, “ fastened the guilt and inflicted the most exquisite 
tortures on a class hated for their abominations, called Christians by 
the populace. ... An arrest was first made of all who pleaded 
guilty (i.e. confessed that they were Christians); then, upon their 
information, an immense multitude was convicted, not so much of 
the crime of firing the city as of hatred against mankind. Mockery 
of every sort was added to their deaths. Covered with the skins of 
beasts, they were torn by dogs and perished, or were nailed to 
crosses, or were doomed to the flames and burnt, to serve as a nightly 
illumination when daylight had expired. Nero offered his gardens 
for the spectacle.” 

The horrors of these weeks were never effaced from the memory 
of Roman Christians. About thirty years later, at the turn of the 
century, Clement of Rome wrote of these events: “ Unto these men 
of holy lives [he has just before referred to Peter and Paul] was 
gathered a vast multitude of the elect who through many indignities 
and tortures ... set a brave example among ourselves.” And he 
adds ; ” Women being persecuted, after that they had suffered cruel 
and unholy insults as Danaids and Dircae, safely reached the goal in 
the race of faith, and received a noble reward, feeble though they 
were in body.” 

It is not necessary to paraphrase these almost contemporary state- 
ments or to stimulate the reader’s imagination by trying to depict 
in detail the cruelties in the arena and in the gardens of Nero over 
which the brutalized populace of Rome gloated. Even that popu- 
lace was soon overtaken with repulsion, and, as the Roman historian 
relates: “ Even for criminals who deserved extreme and exemplary 
punishment there arose a feeling of compassion, for it was not, as it 
seemed, for the public good but to glut one man’s cruelty that they 
were being destroyed.” 

It is evident that Nero’s action implies a general dislike of the 
Christians by those who knew them. Tacitus describes the Chris- 
tians as ” a class hated for their abominations,” adherents of a 
” most mischievous superstition,” and it is not difficult, in the light 
of modern experience, to understand how the pagan world, both 
the vulgar and the educated, felt toward them. The Jewish origin 
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of Christianity did not commend it to popularity, and the Christians 
themselves, not sharing in the customs, vices, the pleasures of their 
heathen neighbours, and looking forward, perhaps sometimes with 
arrogant ostentation of privilege, to a speedy end of the world at 
which they alone would be saved from a future of eternal torment, 
were not unnaturally set down as pestilent fellows. The action of 
the police authorities was by summary jurisdiction, resting not on 
any special edict against Christians but on their general powers to 
restrain and punish dangerous persons. Christians, in virtue of their 
name as Christians, were treated as a menace to public order. The 
narratives of Acts show how Paul, by appealing to his Roman 
citizenship, had earlier been able to convince the authorities that 
such charges were false. That he felt the danger from them may be 
seen in his exhortations to good citizenship in Romans. But the 
superior personal morality of the Christians had proved insulEcient 
protection in a moment of popular fury incited by the emperor, and 
from this time on for nearly three centuries Roman courts were 
bound to punish persons brought to their cognizance who admitted 
that they were Christians. The government came to recognize for 
a long period in the first and second centuries that it was not a wise 
policy to seek out for punishment those relatively harmless believers 
in a strange religion, and endeavoured to repress denunciation by 
jealous and ill-disposed persons, but the only protection for Chris- 
tians lay in so gaining the good will of their neighbours and of highly 
placed individuals as not to be brought before the judge. Once 
under suspicion and arrested, a Christian’s punishment followed, 
unless some friendly influence could prevent through favouritism 
the normal action of the court. That the number of martyrdoms was 
not greater bears witness to the size and influence of the Christian 
body in some cities and to the respect which, on the whole, their 
personal character won for them. 

In Nero’s persecution the Apostle Peter was executed, probably 
by crucifixion in Nero’s garden. In an adjacent cemetery he was 
buried, and it is not impossible that the high altar of St. Peter’s 
Church on the Vatican Hill still marks his grave. Whether Paul 
perished in this persecution or later is not certainly known. He is 
said to have been finally executed, as was due to a Roman citizen, 
by the sword, and it may be that his actual grave is commemorated 
by the site of the Church of St. Paul without the Walls. Peter and 
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Paul did not suffer martyrdom on the same day, but some later 
event commemorating these heroes led as early as the fourth century 
to the establishment of a common Festival of St. Peter and St. Paul 
on June 29. 

The story of Peter’s last words from his cross is late but famous: 

“ And the multitude was assembled reviling Caesar, and wishing 
to kill him. But Peter restrained them, saying: ‘ A few days ago, 
being exhorted by the brethren, I was going away; and my Lord 
Jesus Christ met me, and having adored Him, I said. Lord, whither 
art Thou going ? And He said to me, I am going to Rome to be 
crucified. And I said to Him, Lord, wast Thou not crucified once 
for all ? And the Lord answering said, I saw thee fleeing from death, 
and I wish to be crucified instead of thee. And I said. Lord, I go; 
I fulfil Thy command. And He said to me. Fear not, for I am with 
thee. On this account, then, children, do not hinder my going; for 
already my feet are on the road to heaven.’ . . . And having thus 
spoken he gave up the ghost.” 

For a generation after the persecution under Nero, the Roman 
Christians were relatively free from attack. Not only freedmen and 
persons of humble origin, but the higher orders were represented 
among them, and the ancient statement that Flavia Domitilla, the 
wife (or niece) of Flavius Clemens, cousin of the Emperor Domitian, 
was a Christian seems confirmed by the evidence that the Catacomb 
of Domitilla grew up through extension of a burial-place belonging 
to the Flavian family. The oldest of the Roman Christian catacombs 
— or underground burial-places — still preserve Christian inscrip- 
tions and paintings of the first century, but these early epitaphs are 
of the simplest — a name with such words as “ in peace,” “ in God,” 

in Christ,” and but little historical information is to be gleaned 
from them. 

Toward the close of the reign of Domitian (8 1-96), it is said it was 
as Christians that certain persons of high rank were put to death, 
but the persecution does not seem to have had wide range. Some 
further impression of the Church at Rome at about this time is to 
be gained from the letter of Clement, written in the name of the 
Church to admonish and instruct the Church of Corinth. It lacks 
indication of originality of thought or reflection on the deeper 
aspects of faith, but from its sober paragraphs, mainly occupied with 
general topics of Christian piety and conduct, we can see that the 
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Roman Church was strong and well organized, earnest in life and of 
high purpose, and conscious of its right to approach a sister Church 
with a certain assumption of superiority. It closes with a great and 
noble prayer which may well represent the use of the Roman 
Church. In this fragment of liturgy not only are we touched by the 
petitions for those in affliction and need, but we also read : 

“ Grant that we may be obedient to Thy almighty and glorious 
name, and to our rulers and governors upon the earth. . . . And 
to them. Lord, grant health, peace, concord, firmness that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast given them without 
offence . . . that they may administer with piety in peace and 
gentleness the power given to them by Thee, and may find mercy 
in Thine eyes.” 

In this epistle we catch echoes of the language of Paul, but discern 
scarcely any trace of his deeper thought and loftier flights. Not 
Paul but Peter became the chief heroic saint of Rome. Passion, 
philosophic grasp, the hazards of new insight belonged rather to 
North Africa and the East than to the Christians of imperial Rome. 

3. In Asia Minor 

The other great field of Christian life in our period is Asia Minor, 
for of Greece hardly more is known than the glimpse of Corinthian 
affairs afforded by the epistle of Clement. In Asia Minor were many 
Christian Churches, each with its own problems, failures, and vic- 
tories, as is vividly portrayed in the letters to the seven Churches of 
Revelation ii. and iii. In Hierapolis Philip, either the Apostle or the 
Evangelist, is said to have lived and died, and at Ephesus John, the 
disciple of the Lord. Of old men in Asian Churches it was possible 
to make inquiry for ancient traditions of what had been said by the 
Lord’s disciples — Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, and the 
rest. It would seem that many Palestinian Christians must have 
turned in this direction when the troubles of the time no longer 
permitted safe and quiet residence in their own land. 

The number of churches and converts in Asia Minor was rela- 
tively very large; in the first decade of the following century Chris- 
tianity had affected not only the city folk, with their Greek speech 
and manners, but had made some progress among the indigenous 
peasants of the rural districts. When later, however, this became 
perhaps the most completely Christianized region of the world, it 
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was at the cost of the inclusion of a vast clement of pagan super- 
stition masked under a Christian name. 

In the period we are considering the Jews in Asia Minor were 
active in hostility to Christianity, as they had been in Paul’s time, 
and, we may assume, “ new thought,” uniting a speculative 
theosophy with some measure of sober Christianity, still tormented 
the pastors as it had done when the Epistle to the Colossians was 
written. Moral dangers pressed, and in more than one church a 
definite tendency emerged toward an emancipated Christianity 
which combined conscious superiority to the restraints of sexual con- 
tinence with a lax enjoyment of the pleasant but more than dubious 
associations of pagan society. Within the churches, as Paul had 
warned the elders at Miletus, controversies arose, and in later years 
Asia Minor was the home of Christian sectarian movements, such 
as Montanism. 

Of one singular trait of the Christian practice of Asia Minor 
knowledge has been preserved for us. In some cities, at least, the 
custom prevailed of celebrating an annual “ festival of the saving 
Passover,” with the Lord’s Supper that terminated the Lenten fast, 
not on Easter, the Sunday next after the Paschal full moon, as at 
Rome and elsewhere, but on the day of the full moon, the same day 
as the Jewish Passover, the fourteenth day of the Jewish month 
Nisan. This seemed to other branches of the Church not a Christian 
feast but a fast, commemorating the tragedy of the crucifixion. The 
archaic Asian liturgical observance was still current near the close of 
the second century and caused a sharp controversy between Rome 
and Asia Minor. In such distinctions of East and West is revealed 
the manifold divergence of feeling which produced at last the great 
schism of the Eastern (or Greek) and Western (or Latin) Catholic 
Churches. 

Whether the First Epistle of Peter was written by that Apostle 
from Rome (to which the symbolical name Babylon refers, Peter v. 
13), or whether it is a tract in letter-form by an unknown author 
using Peter’s name after his death — in any case the book declares 
itself in its opening verse to be intended for the comfort and edifica- 
tion of the people of Asia Minor. The writer’s purpose in his 
Epistle is first of all, as in other tracts and sermons of all ages, to con- 
firm and increase the Christian faith and enthusiasm of his readers 
by recalling their reasons for gratitude to God who has called them 
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“ out of darkness into His marvellous light.” Then, on this basis of 
Christian faith, he gives clear and pungent precepts as to conduct, 
from which a vivid impression can be gained of various aspects of 
the daily life of average Christian people such as must have formed 
the majority of every church in the first century. He is full of the 
Old Testament, and shows plain signs of the influence of the general 
structure of Paul’s Epistles as well as of specific passages in tWe to 
the Romans and the Ephesians, and by observing the implications 
of his earnest injunctions a system of religious thought singularly 
close to that of Paul will be found to underlie all he says. In spite 
of his discursiveness, he has a gift of sharp formulation, and many of 
his phrases have passed into modern memory and even speech. 

The most interesting section of the Epistle, because no parallel to 
it occurs in the New Testament, relates to the position of his readers 
as subject to persecution, a situation which in various degrees he 
assumes to be normal and general. To the civil government he shows 
no disaffection ; on the contrary, he expressly enjoins, as Paul had 
done, honour and obedience to rulers, whose right to enforce order 
and administer justice he recognizes and values. But a Christian 
must expect to suffer ” for the name of Christ,” and therein is a 
partaker of Christ’s sufferings. It is evident that from time to time 
punishment from the civil government falls on Christians, and the 
writer of the Epistle is concerned only that on such occasions the 
known moral character of the accused shall make it plain that his 
crime is not that of a murderer, a thief, an evil-doer, or a busybody, 
but solely that of being a Christian. The legal situation implied is 
precisely what is set forth early in the second century in the corre- 
spondence between Pliny, governor of the province of Bithynia — 
one of the regions mentioned in i Peter — and the Emperor Trajan. 

Of very different tone and temper, but with something of the 
same purpose, is the other Christian writing which comes to us from 
Asia Minor in the first century — the Book of Revelation, or, to use 
its Greek name, the Apocalypse of John. 

Duly to appreciate this stirring and influential book it is necessary 
first of all to know that it is by no means unique, but only represents 
the literary consummation of a type of religious writing for cen- 
turies practised by the Jews. Apocalypses were the form taken by 
later Jewish prophecy, and arc known to us in such Jewish writings 
as the Books of Enoch (which arc, in fact, a kind of library made up 
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of several apocalypses), the Assumption of Moses, the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, the Apocalypse of Esdras (the so-called “ Second 
Esdras ” of the English Apocrypha). Christians adopted this 
manner of writing, and the composition of apocalypses went on for 
centuries. 

The Book of Revelation is such a book of Christian prophecy, 
claiming to proceed from visions vouchsafed in the island of Patmos 
to John (by whom probably, though not certainly, is meant the 
Apostle John, the son of Zebedee), and couched in the form of a 
letter to “ the seven Churches of Asia,” which lie on a circuit of 
great roads starting from and returning to Ephesus — the seven being 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Laodicea. To these Churches the seer is instructed by Christ in a 
vision to send special messages of commendation, reproof, and 
encouragement, which precede the great complex of visions of the 
future that fill the greater part of the book. 

Through a door opened in heaven the seer has seen God on His 
throne, surrounded by the heavenly court, and Christ, in the form 
of a ” lamb, as if it had been slain,” who breaks one after another 
of the seven seals of a great written roll, the book of human destiny. 
Thereupon pass before the seer successive visions of the future. 

The first series of seven introduces another seven, evoked by the 
blasts of great trumpets and followed by others. Presently the seer 
beholds the birth of the Messiah in heaven from a woman clad in 
the sun and with the moon under her feet. Here is rather an inter- 
pretation of the recent past than a strictly prophetic revelation, but 
it appropriately introduces the portrayal of the persecution of the 
Church by the symbolical beasts of the Roman rule and the pro- 
consular authority, which shall be punished, when at the height of 
its atrocities, by successive and devastating outpourings of God’s 
wrath. The great Babylon, which is Rome, will be “ remembered 
in the sight of God, to give unto her the cup of the wine of the 
fierceness of His wrath.” The general Judgment will be followed 
by the new heavens and the new earth, and by the coming down 
out of heaven of the New Jerusalem, with its gates of pearl and 
streets of gold and river and tree of Life. ” Behold I come quickly. 
Blessed is he that keepeth the words of the prophecy of this book.” 

Jewish expectation had looked forward to a ” consummation of 
this age ” (in the English Bible the phrase is translated ” the end of 
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this world ”), in which, after a succession of horrors — moral, 
political, social, cosmic — and the concentration of the powers of evil 
for a final resistance to the cause of God, God Himself would inter- 
vene, the Messiah would come, the Last Judgment and the general 
Resurrection would take place, and the Reign of God under new 
and perfect conditions of bliss would be established for His people 
for ever. The imaginative and symbolical forms of all apocalyptic 
writing are largely occupied with these coming events. In confident 
contemplation of the final outcome faithful people could take 
comfort in days of stress. 

As the picture of such a future the Book of Revelation is to be 
understood. The materials of the visions are drawn from the 
plagues of Egypt and the prophecies of the Old Testament, from 
circumstances of recent history, from Jewish apocalyptic imagina- 
tion, from folk-lore and myth — all woven together into a tremen- 
dous epic of the future. Parts of the work had perhaps been written 
earlier, and are here with fresh additions combined into a whole, 
which, while it may embody real visions, yet forms a work of con- 
summate literary art — interesting, thrilling, inspiring, appalling, 
charming — ^its various phases so mingled that the terror is relieved 
by the pure voice of heavenly psalmody, imminent distress out- 
balanced by the coming triumph, and the destruction of Satan and 
of death itself and of Hades sharply contrasted with the brilliant and 
consoling picture of the Holy City descending out of heaven. 

The most important historical inference to be drawn from the 
Book of Revelation relates to the hostility to the Roman Empire on 
the part of at least some Christians in Asia Minor at the date when 
the book was written, and to the chief causes of that hatred. The 
tradition of the second century, the earliest we have or could expect 
to have, assigns the visions of the Apocalypse to the end of the reign 
of Domitian (81-96), and although the book itself seems to contain 
references to Nero (54-68), which may have been committed to 
writing at an earlier date, this tradition is to be accepted. The 
writer, unlike Paul and the author of i Peter, detests Rome and the 
Roman authorities with an utter hatred, as stained with pagan 
idolatry and vice and thirsting for the blood of prophets and of 
saints. His passion centres about the worship of the emperor, which 
had been set up in Asia Minor as a national religion, welcome to the 
temperament of Orientals, combining itself with local worships, and 
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designed as a religious bond of unity to weld the Asian provinces 
into the great Empire which, with the rule of foreigners, had yet 
brought them peace and order. The establishment of this universal 
pagan religion involved the necessary exclusion of Christians from 
recognition as good citizens, and it was the starting-point of the 
sharper clash with the authorities which, increasing with the 
generations, grew into the attempt of later emperors to stamp out 
the baneful superstition. The writer of the Apocalypse had in- 
sight to see the radical character of the issue, and his book presents 
it, for the moment ominous to the Christians but in the larger view 
of faith yet more threatening to the great ruling city itself. 

At the end of the first century we see Christianity well established 
throughout the Roman world, and growing, with a considerable 
inner organization. Rome has begun to show the early promise of 
wide leadership. In Palestine and Syria Christianity is wholly dis- 
tinguished from the Jewish religion, now prostrate, in which it had 
its origin; in the Greek world it is already conscious of its separate- 
ness from the dominant civilization. 



CHAPTER XXX 


INNER GROWTH AND CONFLICT 
By Rev. Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., LI...D. 

The outward dangers to which the Church was exposed were accompanied by inward 
dangers even more serious. Pagan ideas had crept into its worship and doctrine and 
threatened to undermine the very basis of its faith. How these alien mfbtences were met 
and overthrown to the enrichment of Christian thought is the story of the later books of 

the New Testament. 

T he primitive Church had three epoch-making dates: the 
acceptable year of the “ Lord,” which ended with the cruci- 
fixion (ca. A.D. 30); the dispersion of the Apostles in conse- 
quence of the persecution of Herod Agrippa I, which it dated 
“ twelve years after ” (a.d. 42) ; and Peter’s martyrdom twenty-five 
years later still (a.d. 67). The suicide of Nero (June 9, 68) brought 
the dynasty of Julian emperors to an end amid the flames of world- 
wide civil war, Temple and Jewish state perishing in the common 
catastrophe. 

The later generation of Christians had reason enough for looking 
back to the death of Nero as marking the end of the age of the “ eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word.” The head of the Jerusalem 
Church, James the Lord’s brother, had fallen a victim to the Jewish 
mob in 62. Josephus, who relates it, speaks of “ others ” who shared 
the fate of James. Papias ( 1 40-1 50) makes ” John his brother ” (in 
reality brother of the other James) a companion victim of the Jews. 
No outstanding name of the original disciples remains. The Church 
in Jerusalem was dispersed just before the siege. 

And so, without the help of her former great leaders, the Church 
was brought face to face with new and pressing problems. These 
were partly external, in the struggle against the persecuting power 
of Rome ; but vastly more serious was a conflict arising from within, 
for the exaggerated Greek and Oriental tendencies that we class 
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under the general head of “ Gnosticism ” were daily becoming 
more powerful and more of a peril, threatening to submerge the 
older Christianity altogether. In some degree this fight was going 
on all over the Church, but it was at its worst in a definite locality. 

A circle two hundred miles in radius drawn from Ephesus as a 
centre would include almost every church infested by the “ teachers 
of lawlessness ” of which we know through the writings of the 
apostolic and post-apostolic ages. And it was natural that the 
“ churches of Asia ” should focus a large proportion of the heat rays 
of religious debate. Ionia had long been the meeting-ground of 
primeval Phrygian mysticism and Greek philosophy. Judaism had 
contributed its share. Ephesus was an ancient seat of superstition, 
theosophy and philosophy; Paul had found here “ a great door and 
effectual ” but also “ many adversaries.” To save this great pro- 
vince of the Church after its founder’s death was the problem of all 
Christendom. 

Paul’s own principles of liberty and spirituality were but too 
susceptible of abuse from such as chose to make them an “ occasion 
to the flesh,” for they seemed to encourage the fashionable pastime 
of blending the various forms of religion into occult, thaumaturgic 
theosophy. And, unfortunately, the loose morality of the Greek 
world made it slow to see the logic of Paul’s ethic and quick to apply 
its generalizing principles: “ All things are lawful ” and ” Love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” His Greek churches had constantly to be 
reminded that their conduct was destructive to themselves and a 
scandal to their Jewish Christian brethren. And all these tendencies 
were now to be intensified. Again, in breaking away from the 
limitations of a Jewish nationalistic conception of Christ as “ Son of 
David,” Paul had made his theme the “ word of the cross,” more 
especially the risen Christ. Of this which he had seen he testified. 
An earthly Christ, even had he known one, he would know no more; 
the object of his reverence was that Eternal Spirit of God which had 
worked “ in ” Christ to redeem an alienated world. 

Such a foundation left room for a superstructure of ” gold, silver 
and precious stones ” — but there were also those who built on it 
“ wood, hay and stubble.” Paul himself, who “ worshipped by the 
Spirit of God and had no confidence in the flesh,” rejected the 
grosser Jewish conception of a Kingdom of God which is eating and 
drinking, a Messianic banquet in a glorified City of David. So it is 
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not surprising that Greek Christians revolted still further at the 
eschatology which we read in the apocalypses and began to talk as 
though the real resurrection were “ past already,” a matter of pre- 
sent fellowship with the eternal Spirit, without any manifestation to 
the world. And extreme Paulinists found it easy to discard the 
earthly career of Jesus entirely, maintaining that His “ flesh ” had 
been a mere receptacle of the Divine Spirit from His baptism to 
Calvary, or just before, that He had indeed come “ by water ” but 
not “ by blood.” All of this is comprehensible enough, but if 
Christianity had followed along this road it would have vanished in 
the sands of Hellenism. And the mass of Christians were passion- 
ately alive to the danger, as the writings of this period prove. 

Those with which we are at present concerned are the so-called 
Pastoral Epistles (i and 2 Tiomthy and Titus), Hebrews, James, 

I and 2 Peter, Jude, and the Epistles and Gospel of John, all of 
which, with the possible exception of 2 Peter, belong in the interval 
between a.d. 70 and a.d. 135. To be sure all but one of them 
(Hebrews) bear apostolic names, but this “ pseudonymity ” was a 
device common to ancient literature both sacred and secular, and 
should raise no difficulty. And some of these post-apostolic writings 
really possessed apostolic material. Fragments from the pen of Paul 
himself — notably 2 Timothy i. if., 16-18; iii. lof.; iv. if., 5-8, 18-22 
— underlie the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. These and the 
remaining fragments were made practicably serviceable to the later 
needs of Paul’s churches by a participant in the struggle against the 
false teachers; in so doing he saved what Paul had written from 
perishing. Similarly, many critics hold that authentic material 
derived orally from Peter and John underlies our books of i Peter 
and Revelation. In all such cases a modern editor would have dis- 
tinguished his own expansions and adaptations from the original. 
Not so the ancient editor; and we must remember that it is only 
modern conceptions of literary propriety which would be oflFended 
by the ancient method. 

In all the New Testament books just cited there is apparent to a 
greater or less degree — ^least in James and Hebrews, but evident even 
in these two— the effect of the Gnostic controversy. In most cases 
this has led to a reaction from Paul’s doctrine of freedom to a more 
Jewish insistence on law, even though no longer the Law of Moses; 
certainly the more conservative churches of Petrine foundation in 
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closer relation with Jerusalem found it easier to maintain themselves 
against the flood of Hellenistic syncretism. The immediate call was 
for moral discipline. The Church responded by emphasizing “ the 
commandments of the Lord ” with “ resurrection and judgment ” 
as their sanction, and by calling for the establishment everywhere 
of a ministry with organized disciplinary powers to punish the dis- 
obedient. But no final solution of the tension between primitive and 
Pauline, Jewish and Greek, was found or could be until some 
religious genius should arise, qualified like Paul to deal with the 
problem of adjustment fundamentally, reinterpreting the faith in 
terms of Pauline teaching, showing in what sense Christianity 
deserves to be called the religion of the Spirit. 

Turning now to these writings in detail, Hebrews makes no claim 
to be a letter of Paul’s, and nowadays everyone recognizes that the 
comparatively late tradition ascribing it to his authorship was a 
mistake. And all conjectures as to the actual author are vain; we 
must content ourselves with the third-century verdict of Origen 
that “ God alone knows who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 
But the matter is of little moment compared with the contents of 
the splendid work. Hebrews was written to some church in Italy, 
to hearten it in view of an impending ” great fight of afflictions,” 
and the unknown author reminds his readers of a previous bloody 
conflict, wherein their leaders had set an example of heroic martyr- 
dom. Using a polished eloquence fitted to the sublimity of his 
thought, the writer bids his people emulate these examples of the 
recent past. Thus will they worthily close the ranks of that noble 
army of martyrs who, with Jesus at their head, have marched down 
the ages toward the eternal City of God. The only reference to 
heresy is a side glance at those whom the author compares to ” pro- 
fane ” Esau, who for one mess of pottage sold his birthright, with a 
mention of the ” diverse and strange teachings,” which lead the 
worshippers to establish the heart not by grace but by ” meats.” 
The threatening storm cloud of persecution fills all the horizon. 

Hence his passionate plea for loyalty ” unto blood,” a plea based 
on the uniqueness of the Christian revelation. And this involves a 
demonstration of its superiority to even the Mosaic revelation, 
although the latter was “ given through angels.” Over against these 
ministering spirits stands Christ, *' a Son.” He leads towards a new 
age of the world, whereof the Jewish Sabbath was a mere type. 
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Likewise the Tabernacle only prefigured that new and world-wide 
sanctuary whose dome is heaven. Instead of ritual sacrifice it has an 
offering made “ once for all,” the blood of Christ. Exalted by God’s 
right hand to its holy of holies, He is the eternal High Priest for all 
humanity, needing no genealogy, for God has made Him “ priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” It is this Martyr of martyrs 
who is both our Captain and our Intercessor with God; how in- 
credible, exclaimed this panegyrist of martyrdom, that any soldier 
once enlisted in this army should turn back! This would be to 
despise the prospect of heavenly glory which sustained the faith of 
Jesus, and to count his blood an unholy thing. 

The author of Hebrews takes up two great themes of Paul, the 
exaltation of Jesus to the “ right hand of God ” and the doctrine of 
the New Covenant in His blood. These he elaborates in the Alex- 
andrian manner which Paul scarcely employs. But the writer of 
Hebrews is quite unconscious of innovation, and thus supplies just 
such a glimpse as we covet into the doctrinal development of Chris- 
tianity at the beginning of the post-apostolic age; in many regards 
Paul and our writer represent parallel developments of Hellenistic 
Christian thought. 

The slightly later Epistles of ** James ” and ” Jude ” cannot have 
been written by the apostolic men whose names they bear, for James 
perished in 62 and only grandsons of Jude were surviving when 
Jewish jealousy sent victims to answer before Domitian the charge of 
aspiring to David’s throne. Our Epistle of James is a Greek writing, 
addressed in an irenic spirit to the Church at large, and the most 
definite of the evils which it seeks to counteract is an abuse of the 
Pauline principle of “justification by faith apart from works of 
law.” So its conception of Christianity is primarily that of “ a per- 
fect law,” “ a royal law,” which no man may judge even though it 
be “ a law of liberty.” Consequently its teaching is common-sense 
and practical, failing perhaps to appeal to some religious geniuses 
such as Luther, but all the more useful to the common man. “ Jude 
the brother of James ” writes later still, and his whole theme is a 
passionate invective against the moral evils of the Gnostics; it should 
be noted that they are still inside the Church. His appeal is to the 
past, to that “ most holy faith,” “ once for all delivered unto the 
saints ... by the Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The mere 
fact that the Gnostic teaching is new condemns it; a somewhat 
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restricted point of view, but in appraising it we must remember that 
the only “ new ” teaching considered by Jude was Gnostic. 

Both of these Epistles are properly “ catholic,” intended for 
readers everywhere in Christendom, in the interest of meeting the 
crying need of common leadership against a common foe. And 
hence, probably, the choice of apostolic titles by the writers; to be 
heard at all by the Church catholic one must speak in some name 
that appealed to everyone. The voice is Syrian, perhaps from 
Csesarea; these two Epistles look to Jerusalem for direction of a 
purified, united Church. 

2 Peter, latest writing of our canon, is the one most obviously 
written under an assumed name. It refers the reader to the “ former 
epistle ” (i Peter), expanding the horizon to the same “ catholic ” 
extent as James. It shares the interest of James in Church unity, but 
prefers the denunciatory method of Jude, whose entire Epistle is in- 
corporated to form the middle chapter of 2 Peter. The preliminary 
and closing chapters are devoted to a more specific application of 
Jude’s denunciation of the false teachers. They not only pervert the 
precepts of the Lord to their own lusts, but deny the resurrection and 
judgment. And “ Peter ” accuses them of wresting the Pauline 
Epistles (already a collection) like ” other Scriptures ” from their 
true sense. The late date (140 .?), the pseudonym, the reference to 
I Peter and the Pauline Epistles suggest Rome as a probable place 
of origin. 

Returning to Ephesus we find a very different development in the 
fight against Gnosticism, the application of Church organization 
and discipline to meet the effects of heresy. Ignatius (a.d. i i 2 ) is 
the great champion of this method. But Ignatius only reinforces the 
efforts of an unknown church leader, who urged this policy a 
generation before under the revered name of Paul. This was the 
writer of the Pastoral Epistles, in which, as has already been said, 
genuine sayings of Paul have been incorporated. 

The author is impressed by “ empty talk,” barren of moral fruits, 
as the salient feature of the false teaching, so that we learn little from 
him of its doctrinal content. It is a ” knowledge [gnosis] falsely so 
called,” which puts forth ” oppositions.” “ Hymenasus,” ” Phile- 
tus ” and ” Alexander ” are “ blasphemers,” whose words ” eat like 
a gangrene, overthrowing the faith of some.” By name and senti- 
ment these are doubtless Greeks, who show the Greek repugnance 
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to the crude resurrection doctrine commonly preached in the 
Church. This Paul had disarmed by preaching to objectors at 
Corinth his more spiritual doctrine of a resurrection of the “ body ” 
(not “ flesh ”), the “ house from heaven,” but under Palestinian 
influence his churches reverted later to the Jewish view. And the 
heretical teachers doubtless made the most of Paul’s Alexandrian 
leanings, without being careful to observe his fidelity to the 
traditional idea of a real return in the “ body.” And apparently they 
rested on his assertion of a present resurrection to proclaim this the 
only one, not of “ flesh and blood ” and “ past already.” 

These men are representatives of the conflict sure to break out 
wherever Greek ideas of immortality came face to face with Jewish 
doctrines of resurrection. But if these opponents were Greek they 
had Jewish allies; Titus informs us that the worst of the “ empty 
talkers and deceivers ” were “ of the circumcision,” who sought to 
be teachers of the Law, drawing from it “ Jewish fables ” and 
“ endless genealogies.” Timothy must oppose to this as the Church’s 
twofold standard of truth ” the pattern of health-giving words 
handed down, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ,” with some 
primitive “ rule of faith ” known as ” the doctrine which is accord- 
ing to godliness.” Whoever teaches differently ” is puffed up, 
knowing nothing, but doting about questionings and disputes of 
words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, wranglings of men 
corrupted in mind.” The writer is not far from “ James ” and 
” Jude ” in his estimate of Hellenistic theosophy and, to tell the 
truth, not far from our own. 

The practical aim of this theosophy was emancipation from all 
the ills that flesh is heir to. Like the adepts of the Oriental “ mys- 
teries ” which were sweeping over the Empire to the disgust of 
Roman patriots, the Gnostics aspired to personal salvation and 
immortality, their religion tending on this account to detract from 
their care for the commonweal, whether in the guise of a Roman 
imperium or a Kingdom of God. A man’s chief end should be 
to extricate his spiritual being, entangled in the meshes of an 
alien material world, restoring it to its divine nature and 
inheritance. 

But the moral value of this aspiration depends on the kind of God 
in whose embrace the soul desires to rest. The God whom Jesus had 
revealed and Paul preached had been a God of intense moral 
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activity, bent on the redemption of a ruined creation, at ceaseless 
war with the powers of darkness. But current stoic thought was 
pantheistic; its God was author of both good and ill, light and dark- 
ness. The Oriental and Greek Gnostic naturally took more interest 
in soul culture and self-purification than in practical service to his 
fellow-men, for theosophic mysticism has unfortunately not often 
tended to service under the law of love. So such spectacles as the 
martyrdom of Jesus for the sake of God’s kingdom did not appeal 
to it as a supreme manifestation of the Divine nature. Union with 
God was an achievement of aesthetic, mystical or intellectual, rather 
than moral, discipline; the spiritually rich were too ready to regard 
themselves as vessels of finer clay— or at least of finer content — than 
the unenlightened. The Gnostic sought divine sonship, but not by 
the way of the cross. 

The remedy proposed in common for such an attitude by James, 
Jude, 2 Peter and the author of the Pastorals is “ good works,” to 
which the latter adds church discipline. All of this was useful prac- 
tically, no doubt, but did not penetrate below the surface. It is only 
when we come to the Epistles and Gospel of “ John ” that we reach 
a mind competent to deal with the theosophists after the thorough- 
going manner of Paul. Not that the Epistles are lacking in sym- 
pathy for the practical complaint. The third chapter of i John 
should be read alongside the second of James to perceive the deep 
affinity of these two very diverse though contemporary writers on 
obedience to the new commandment as the true test of religion and 
wisdom. 

But it is on the theoretical and doctrinal side that John is most 
helpful to our understanding of the Gnostic peril. He penetrates to 
the root of the whole matter by his definition of the nature of God 
as an active power of redeeming love, fellowship with whom lies in 
obedience to the “ new commandment.” His doctrine of resur- 
rection and judgment, it is true, retains scarcely a trace of Jewish 
eschatology and is even more completely spiritualized than Paul’s. 
But he exposes the false spirituality of the would-be “ progressives ” 
and insists on retaining the plain, concrete, historical reality of Jesus’ 
life and death. His problem can be understood from his three 
Epistles. His solution is found in his Gospel, where he recasts the 
story to show how the sayings and doings of Jesus bear out the great 
Pauline doctrines of Incarnation, justification by faith, freedom 
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from Law by imitation of the loving Father, life in the Spirit both 
now and eternally, spiritual union with the eternal Christ. 

Who was this “John” ? Here everything is obscure, including 
even his relationship to “ the disciple whom Jesus loved he speaks 
of himself simply as “ the elder.” But the comparative insignificance 
of the question is constantly more clearly realized; the important 
fact is that he was the supreme spiritual interpreter of Jesus and the 
real vindicator of Paul. It has been said that the Gnostic Marcion 
was the only man of his age to understand Paul — and he misunder- 
stood him. Of the Ephesian elder whom the Church learned to call 
“John the theologian ” we should prefer to say: he was the only 
man of the post-apostolic age to understand Paul — ^and he did not 
misunderstand him. 

The Epistles of John should always be read as an introduction to 
the book of Discourses and Signs of the Christ which we designate 
the Fourth Gospel. They show us the teacher in the midst of his 
struggles. The enemy is so formidable that he calls it “ the anti- 
christ ” destined to appear “ in the last time.” And he fights alone, 
so far as our knowledge extends of helpers worthy to stand at his 
side. There were plenty to import the cruder Palestinian doctrine 
of resurrection and judgment, plenty to turn to “ the tradition 
handed down,” appealing like the writer of the Pastorals and the 
later Papias to “ commandments delivered by the Lord to the 
faith ” and to a standardized “ doctrine which is according to godli- 
ness.” And there were plenty to appeal to a sheer eschatology, like 
that of the Book of Revelation, so strangely attributed by later 
tradition to our “ John.” To these millenarian allies it must have 
been especially difficult for our Paulinist to adjust himself. But, like 
Paul, he is an apostle of love and unity, bent on conciliation at any 
cost short of the sacrifice of conviction, but compelled, like Paul, to 
fight for the truth of the Gospel. 

It is to this unknown Ephesian elder, the “theologian” Evangelist, 
that the Church is chiefly indebted for its final victory over Gnosti- 
cism. Using the method of the Platonic dialogues and the free 
treatment explicitly allowed in both Synagogue and Church, he 
reinterpreted the record of the sayings and doings of Jesus to con- 
vey the great doctrinal teachings of Paul; the Incarnation in Jesus of 
the eternal Spirit of creation, revelation and redemption which the 
Greeks call Logos, but the Hebrews Wisdom; the fading of the 
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religion of Temple and scribe before that of the new birth by water 
and the Spirit, a redemption to an eternal life in which judgment is 
already past, through faith in Him who was lifted up on the cross; 
access in one Spirit unto the Father for Jew, Samaritan and Greek, 
a new Temple for all who worship in Spirit and in truth; a higher 
authority than Moses in the witness of Jesus’ words and works; 
bread from heaven by feasting on the life the heavenly Christ 
reveals and communicates. Thus the “ spiritual ” Evangelist handles 
the story in the opening scenes of his Gospel. The discourses are 
doctrinal expositions on occasions of the feasts of Judaism. Jesus 
goes to Jerusalem for a Passover and a Pentecost, then concludes His 
ministry in Galilee at another Passover. Then He proceeds to 
Jerusalem at Tabernacles and is crucified there at a final Passover. 
A “ sign ” appropriate to the occasion is followed in each case by 
an expository discourse, in which over against “ the Jews ’’Jesus sets 
forth the true significance of His person and work. 

It is difficult for the modern reader to conceive the poverty of 
Christian conceptions had the Fourth Gospel not survived. It in- 
corporates the very heart of Paul’s teaching in its reinterpretation 
of the story of Jesus which sets forth everything as the redemptive 
work of God in Christ. This was the real refutation of Gnosticism. 
Where men have laid hold on its essential meaning, this Gospel of 
God in Christ has proved itself the remedy for the alienation of the 
world from God. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
By The Very Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., F.B.A. 


With the growth of the new Society a larger mnistry was needed, and fuller legislation 
was required for the ordering of the Church than existed at the time of the Apostles. 
From these early attempts to solve the practical problems of admnistration has grown 
our modem Church Organixation. 

W E learn from a study of the Gospels that a commission of 
authoritative ministry was given by our Lord to the band 
of Apostles whom He had carefully trained and to whom 
He had promised the special power and guidance of the Holy Spirit 
for its effective exercise. In the opening chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles St. Luke shows us this authoritative ministry in action 
under the leadership, as the Gospels again have prepared us to 
expect, of St. Peter. The growth of the new Christian Society was 
so rapid that even before it had extended beyond the walls of 
Jerusalem it became evident that the Apostles needed helpers to 
whom they might commit some share, at any rate, of the responsi- 
bilities which threatened to overtax their strength. There is no 
indication that any scheme of ministry which should thus supple- 
ment their efforts had been thought out beforehand — much less 
that any definite instructions on the matter had been given to them 
by our Lord Himself. St. Luke’s narrative shows us that they went 
forward to meet circumstances as they arose, confident that they 
were acting under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The first notice we have of the creation of any subordinate 
ministry is the appointment of the Seven to assist the Apostles in the 
daily ministration at Jerusalem. Though they are not named 
Deacons, their office corresponded to that of the Diaconate in the 
later Pauline churches, and their immediate task was “ to serve 
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{diaconein) the tables ” at the common meals provided for the 
assistance of the needy brethren. Two points are emphasized in 
St. Luke’s narrative; (i) their choice by the people, (2) their 
ordination by the laying on of the hands of the Apostles. 

It is sometimes said that St. Luke in this and other references to 
the Christian Ministry has probably coloured his description uncon- 
sciously from what was familiar to him at the time when he wrote. 
Such an assumption needs to be based on clear evidence that he has 
acted thus in other matters, or else that his account is in itself 
improbable. Otherwise we are justified in dismissing it as an instance 
of that tendency to discredit early documents which reappears in 
the treatment by the same writers of the Pastoral Epistles, which, 
if they do not come directly from St. Paul’s own pen or his imme- 
diate dictation, need not therefore be entirely divorced from his 
authority and thrown into the last years of the first century. We 
should, indeed, always be ready to make allowance for such possi- 
bilities, lest we should be too dogmatic in our conclusions. But we 
should not at the outset of our inquiry permit ourselves at once to 
mistrust our authorities just because they are precise where perhaps 
for reasons of our own we do not expect precision so soon. Again 
and again the story of historical investigations has shown that it is 
the truer wisdom to begin by trusting reasonably trustworthy docu- 
ments. Otherwise our history will be what we choose to make it. 

A little later in St. Luke’s narrative we find Elders (Presbyters) 
spoken of at Jerusalem: they appear at first in connexion with gifts 
sent from a distance in time of famine. Some have thought that 
these persons may have been more or less identical with the Seven 
who had been appointed to “ serve the tables.” Later references 
show that they hold a position of some authority under James ” the 
Lord’s brother.” The fact that St. Luke does not describe the 
original institution of the office of Elder has been reasonably ex- 
plained from its existence in connexion with the Jewish synagogues, 
which would make it natural enough in the early society of the 
Christians. There are other indications that the arrangements of the 
Synagogue ofiFered a model for Christian institutions and worship. 

St. Paul in his first missionary journey is said to have appointed 
Elders in each new Church of his foundation, following, we may 
suppose, the precedent of the Church in Jerusalem. His converts 
were at this time mainly recruited from the Synagogue or from 
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among the Gentiles who had been under the influence of the Syna- 
gogue. His earliest Epistles to European Churches, on the contrary, 
show no trace of this or, indeed, of any formal ministry. The dis- 
orders at Corinth, for example, suggest an entire absence of organiza- 
tion for disciplinary purposes. There were men and women who 
had the gift of prophecy or the gift of “ tongues,” and their ex- 
cesses were producing a Babel. Others had a gift of teaching or a 
gift of healing; and the various gifts were compared and contrasted, 
special prominence being attached to those persons who had the 
more astonishing endowments. St. Paul sought to reverse this judg- 
ment. Next to the Apostles he would place those who could pro- 
phesy and those who could teach, and then those whose gifts were 
most plainly helpful to others. It is sometimes said that he regarded 
the exercise of discipline as the function of the whole body of the 
believers. The fact on which the supposition rests is that on one 
occasion, when he could not be present to exercise the authority 
which he claimed for his Apostolic office, he bade the brethren meet 
in full assembly and carry out his judgment as though he were 
actually there in person. 

Returning from Greece to Asia Minor, we find St. Paul sum- 
moning the Elders of the Church of Ephesus to a farewell interview, 
in which he throws the future responsibility for the Church’s well- 
being upon them, as upon Bishops or overseers {episcopoi) whom 
the Holy Ghost has appointed to feed or rule the flock of God. 
Ephesus lay between the Eastern and the Western world. It is 
interesting to find the two words ” Elder ” and “ Bishop ” there 
brought together — ^the one with its Jewish, the other with its Greek 
associations. We need not press the question whether the latter is 
as yet a term of official rank, or is only descriptive of the function 
of superintendence. We meet with it again farther West, when St. 
Paul writes from Rome to the Bishops and Deacons of the Church 
in Philippi ; here we plainly have terms of office and can hardly be 
satisfied with the merely descriptive interpretation “ those who 
superintend and those who serve,” though that gives the primary 
sense of the two designations. 

Although the style of the Pastoral Epistles diflFers so much from 
that of St. Paul’s other letters that we cannot think that they come 
word for word from his own dictation, it seems hazardous to discon • 
nect them altogether from his personality and assign them entirely 
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to a later date. Here we find Presbyters mentioned in the plural, so 
also are Deacons; but the Bishop occurs only in the singular. This 
should not be pressed as evidence that a single Bishop ruled the 
Church. Yet there is a distinction which deserves to be noticed. 
The functions of Presbyters were those of members of a body — 
“ the Presbytery,” as it is once called. The function of a Bishop, on 
the other hand, is primarily oversight of others, the responsibility of 
an individual, whether in a particular Church there be one or more 
called to discharge it: and this may sufficiently account for the use 
of the singular in describing his qualifications. Thus the Pastoral 
Epistles do not necessarily show a further stage than is attested by 
the “ Presbyter-Bishops ” of Ephesus, or the Bishops and Deacons 
of PhiUppi. Not on this ground, at any rate, are they to be carried 
down to a later date. 

If the New Testament gives indications of a further possibility of 
development, when in process of time the Apostolate shall no longer 
be able to fulfil its function of supreme authority, such indications 
are not to be sought in names of office, but in certain significant 
facts. Thus the departure of the Apostles from Jerusalem leaves 
James in a position of pre-eminence, which corresponds with that of 
the later monarchical Episcopate. So also in the Pastoral Epistles, 
we find Timothy and Titus already representing in Ephesus and 
Crete the Apostolic authority of St. Paul during his lifetime. These 
things are premonitory of the trend towards unity of control, and as 
precedents they may well have been directly cflFcctive when further 
development took place. 

Besides the references to our subject which we have already noted 
there are general precepts in the Apostolic Epistles enjoining 
obedience, honour, and love towards them who are described as 
rulers or teachers of the brethren, or as ” set over them in the 
Lord and also injunctions to such as have “ received a ministry ” 
to ” fulfil it in the Lord.” But these teachers and rulers are dim 
figures, half hidden by the Apostles who fill the scene as yet. We 
have but the elements of an organization which waits for its develop- 
ment. They are in no way inconsistent with what we shall presently 
find ; on the contrary, they seem a natural preparation for it. More 
than this it would not be wise to claim as the result of a study of 
what the New Testament expressly tells us of the early Christian 
Ministry. 
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What wc cannot substantiate from the New Testament is the 
modern theory of two distinct kinds of Ministry in the Christian 
Church — a “ charismatic ” ministry, and a ministry of mere office; 
a ministry directly appointed by God, and only “ recognized ” by 
the Church, and side by side with this a ministry appointed by man, 
whether by Apostles or by the local congregation itself. For the 
Seven, whom the people chose and the Apostles authorized by the 
laying on of their hands, are expressly described as men “ full of 
the Holy Spirit.” The Presbyters at Ephesus, though probably 
appointed by St. Paul as in other Churches of Asia Minor, were 
“ made overseers ” by the Holy Spirit. Timothy received a spiritual 
gift — a ” charisma ” — by the laying on of hands. To use the word 
“ charismatic ” — a word not of Greek but of German creation — ^to 
describe a ministry of Apostles, Prophets and Teachers as con- 
trasted with a ministry of Bishops, Presbyters and Deacons, is both 
arbitrary and misleading. There is no ground at all for supposing 
that Prophets and Teachers formed definite classes or orders of men 
exercising authority over the Christian Body. That they were pro- 
minent and influential we need not deny; but there is no evidence 
that they exercised authority as distinguished from influence in the 
Society. 

The elaboration of this theory of an authoritative ministry of 
Apostles, Prophets and Teachers, divinely appointed and distinc- 
tively “ charismatic,” which was gradually superseded, as spiritual 
gifts became rarer and less prominent, by a local ministry appointed 
by the community of believers in the various churches, is largely the 
result of the discovery of the Didach^, or Teaching of the Apostles, 
which was first published in 1883. It was assumed that this docu- 
ment gave us a picture of some small Church, remote from the 
general stream of Christian progress, which preserved perhaps as 
late as the middle of the second century (if, indeed, the document 
were not, as some fancied, of the first century) primitive features 
which had for the most part disappeared elsewhere. For here we 
have depicted wandering Apostles, obviously not of the Twelve, 
who visited the community as they passed on to undertake mis- 
sionary labours in farther parts: and Prophets, who made great 
claims which, if genuine at all, exempted them from human criti- 
cism, but which, on the other hand, might quite possibly be the 
claims of impostors; and Teachers, who though inferior to Apostles 
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and Prophets, yet formed the third branch of this ministerial triad 
which by reason of its “ charismatic ” nature held the chief place of 
authority in the Christian Church as a whole. In contrast with them 
Bishops and Deacons obtain a brief mention on the ground that, in 
the absence of such “ charismatic ” persons, “ they also minister the 
ministry of Prophets and Teachers *’ in the local Church. 

Prolonged study of the Didachd, and of the sources of which its 
author made use, has convinced the present writer that it does not 
offer, or even pretend to offer, the picture of any existing Church. 
It is rather an attempt to recall the Church of his own time and 
place to the simplicity of Apostolic days, by a presentation of what 
the author conceives to have been the moral instruction and the 
ecclesiastical discipline which the Apostles prescribed, in accordance 
with the Lord’s final command, for the Gentile Churches of their 
foundation. Its title tells us the writer’s aim; he proposes to set 
down “ the Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles 
to the Gentiles.” He searches the Apostolic writings, including the 
Epistle of Barnabas (” the Apostle,” as Clement of Alexandria con- 
stantly calls him) and the Shepherd of Hermas — both of which 
works were doubtless included in his New Testament, as indeed 
they are in the great Sinaitic Codex of the fourth century; and he 
probably believed that he could find some justification for all the 
details of his presentation in the written words or the oral tradition 
of the earliest days. 

Now if this be the true account of this remarkable document, it 
is plain that we must be careful how we go to it for history. It is 
much less serviceable in this respect than the more pretentious 
Church Orders of a rather later date, which claimed Apostolic 
authority and attempted under this fictitious cloke to legislate for 
the Church of their own times. The Didachist does not depict 
existing conditions, but the presumed condition of the Church as the 
Apostles ordered it. He may have written in the latter half of the 
second century, or may have written in the first half of the third 
century ; his date is of little concern for our present purpose, when 
we have once understood that we must not look to him for a 
description of the ecclesiastical conditions of his own time. 

When we pass beyond the New Testament we come at once to 
St. Clement, who in the last years of the century writes in the name 
of the Church of Rome to compose the discord of the Church of 
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Corinth. He shows us the belief held in the first generation after the 
Apostles by the great Church which claimed for itself two Apostolic 
founders, St. Peter apd St. Paul. “ Christ from God,” says Clement 
in his epigrammatic phrase, “ and the Apostles from Christ.” 
Afterwards the Apostles “ appointed their firstfruits, when they had 
approved them by the Spirit, to be Bishops and Deacons of them 
that should believe.” Presently he adds: “ Our Apostles knew 
through our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be strife over the 
name of the Bishop’s office {episcopi)*' Accordingly “ they 
appointed the afore-mentioned persons, and made further provision 
that if they fell asleep other proved men should succeed to their 
ministry. Those, therefore, who were appointed by them, or after- 
wards by other men of repute with the consent of the whole Church 
— these we consider to be unjustly thrust out from their ministry. 
For it will be no small sin on our part if we should thrust out of the 
Bishop’s office those who have without blame and in holiness offered 
the gifts. Happy are the Presbyters who have gone on before — ^they 
have no fear that any should remove them from their established 
place ” (cc. 42, 44). Here we seem to find the terms Bishop {epis- 
copos) and Bishop’s office {episcopi) still used of Presbyters as in 
the New Testament itself. 

The full development of the monarchical Episcopate and the 
emphasis which came to be laid on the Apostolic Succession take us 
beyond the limits of the first century and of the New Testament 
writings. Yet we have already traced within those limits certain 
preliminary indications of what soon became the settled rule of the 
Christian Ministry. It will be useful, therefore, to continue our 
rapid survey and watch the germination of the seed sown in the 
earlier period. 

In regard to the former point we have noted the exceptional posi- 
tion of St. James at Jerusalem, where his personal ascendancy and 
his relationship to our Lord placed him at the head of the local 
Presbyters, although he was not one of the Twelve Apostles. It has 
been held by Lightfoot and others that the precedent thus provided 
by the mother Church of Christendom is likely to have influenced 
St. John, when at the close of the Apostolic age he was establishing 
the organization of the Churches of Asia Minor. If, as early tradi- 
tion asserts, he was responsible for the monarchical Episcopate in 
those parts, which we find so vividly described in the Epistles of St. 
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IgnatiuSy his action offers a ready explanation of the rapidity with 
which the institution of the Threefold Ministry became universal. 
Probable as this view appears, it is important to bear in mind 
certain other considerations which help to explain the course of 
development. 

It is in the nature of things likely that a body of Presbyters would 
find it advantageous to have a head, who should preside over their 
deliberations and be qualified to act in the name of the whole com- 
munity. As intercourse between one Church and another increased 
such a representative would be the more needed: it would be his 
duty to receive brethren who were travelling from other Churches 
and to provide for their entertainment out of the common fund 
which would for this and other purposes be at his disposal. More- 
over, he would be the spokesman of the community when special 
occasions arose. 

A yet more important consideration is that the Eucharistic Ser- 
vice was at this very period undergoing a development from the 
simplicity of the Supper described in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, to the organized form of Sunday worship familiar to us from 
the Apology of Justin Martyr. Here, in the middle of the second 
century, “ the president of the brethren ” — for Justin writing for 
outsiders avoids such technical terms as that of Bishop— stands out 
in solemn dignity as the instructor of the faithful and the leader of 
their worship. This connexion between the Eucharist and the 
Bishop had already been insisted on by St. Ignatius: its importance 
as a factor in the development of the monarchical Episcopate 
deserves to be emphasized. Certain references in the New Testa- 
ment to Elders and Bishops suggest that, though all the Bishops were 
Elders, not all the Elders were Bishops. It is just possible that the 
title “ Bishop ” was already being used to distinguish those particu- 
lar Elders who presided over the celebrations of the Supper held 
in the various “ house Churches ” of a locality, and that the transi- 
tion from a number of “ Bishops ” in a Church (such as we find in 
the Epistle to the Philippians) to the single Bishop (such as we find 
in the Asian Churches to whom St. Ignatius wrote) may have been 
connected with the change from a number of group celebrations of 
the Eucharist in various houses to a single central celebration for all 
the local Christians together. 

In speaking of the Apostolic Succession it is necessary to draw a 
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distinction between the fact and the various interpretations that have 
in course of time come to be placed upon it. But it is also worth 
while to observe that the term was early used to denote two different 
kinds of succession. In its first use it signified the succession of 
holder to holder in a particular see, such as that of Jerusalem or that 
of Rome, in which the first holder was an Apostle or was of Apostolic 
appointment. It was succession in the see that was insisted on, as 
the guarantee of continuity in the primitive doctrine of the Church. 
The indispensable condition of true succession in a see was the 
legitimate tenure of it. And this depended upon (i) the consent of 
the particular Church, and (2) consecration to office by those who 
had a right to consecrate. A Bishop without a Church which had 
elected him or had approved his choice was inconceivable as a link 
in the succession. And, on the other hand, the authority to exercise 
the office of Bishop could only be given by such as had themselves 
received this authority. In the earliest stages of the development of 
Episcopacy it may have been the case that the local Presbyters were 
the persons who had received authority to consecrate Bishops or a 
Bishop for the local Church. We cannot derive from St. Clement or 
St. Ignatius any certainty as to the exact procedure by which Bishops 
were consecrated. The custom which came to prevail — that they 
must be consecrated by other Bishops — may be a rather later 
development. But we must distinguish between the principle of an 
authority transmitted only by those who were authorized to trans- 
mit it, and the modes of procedure by which the principle might be 
carried into practice. The authority was transmitted from conse- 
crator to consecrated in a line which was traced back to Apostles; 
and the authority, together with the appropriate gift of the Holy 
Spirit for its exercise, was given by God through the laying on of 
hands and prayer. Here there was a second sense in which it was 
possible to speak of succession from the Apostles. 

The primary sense is that on which stress is laid by Hegesippus 
and Irenseus, who urged the unbroken succession of Bishops in the 
great secs as a proof of the continuity of sound doctrine therein. 
But already at the beginning of the third century Hippolytus could 
regard the regular transmission of the office and of its spiritual 
endowment through qualified consecrators as the true significance 
of the succession ; and this sense of the term came to prevail, while 
the primary meaning fell into disuse. In neither sense was the 
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Apostolic Succession supposed to imply that the Bishops were 
endowed with all the powers of the Apostles: they were held to have 
inherited such powers only as needed to be perpetuated for the due 
ordering of the Church. 

The Apostolic Succession was valued as the safeguard of the 
Church’s unity. It was the fundamental guarantee of the Threefold 
Ministry, the gradual development of which we have here been 
tracing. If at certain periods or in the writings of certain theologians 
the view has been held that the gifts of the Holy Spirit can only be 
conferred by those who are in the direct line of the Succession, this 
must not be allowed to confuse our conception of what the Apos- 
tolic Succession was held to be, or of its importance in the history 
of the Christian Church. 



BOOK V 

THE MAKING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


The age of the Apostles was, above all, an age of action, and yet 
this age produced a literature unparalleled jor its depth and its beauty. 
In the course of the present volume most of this literature has already 
been described ; two questions remain — how were the Gospels 
written, and how were the various Apostolic writings gathered into 
a single volume ? 


Chapter XXXIL Sources of the Gospels 
XXXIIl. The New Testament 
Assembled 




CHAPTER XXXII 


SOURCES OF THE GOSPELS 
By the Rev. Canon B. H. Streeter, D.D. 

^re the Got f els trustworthy records of the life and teaching of fesus f Though the 
Gospels themselves are late they are compiled from documents which run back to the earliest 
years. This discovery of the sources of the Gospels is one of the mast interesting and 
valuable of modern achievements. 

T he Jews were in the habit of preserving with great care 
the epigrammatical sayings of the great rabbis, but they seem 
early to have lost that biographical interest which is displayed 
in the historical books of the Old Testament; it is remarkable that no 
Life of any of the later prophets or rabbis is preserved. On the other 
hand, the Greeks and Romans — and that rather specially in the 
first century a.d. — ^were keenly interested in biography; the most 
famous Lives of antiquity — those of Plutarch — ^were produced only 
a few years later than the Gospels. It is not surprising, then, that 
Lives of Christ were not written in Aramaic, the language of Pales- 
tine, nor during the first generation. They were written in Greek, 
for the Greek-speaking world and in the second generation. The 
earliest of them was Mark: and this, says the tradition, was written 
in Rome “after the death of Peter and Paul.” 

Eusebius, the Father of Church history, has preserved, among 
other excerpts from a lost work of Papias, who wrote about a.d. 145, 
one containing a statement in regard to the origin of Mark, quoted 
in full as follows: 

“ And the Elder said this also: Mark, having become the inter- 
preter of Peter, wrote down accurately everything that he remem- 
bered, without, however, recording in order what was either said or 
done by Christ. For neither did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow 
Him; but afterwards, as I said, attended Peter, who adapted his 
instructions to the needs of his hearers but had no design of giving 
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a connected account of the oracles of Jesus. So then Mark made no 
mistake, while he thus wrote down some things as he remembered 
them; for he made it his one care not to onut anything that he 
heard*, or to set down any false statement therein.” 

It appears from the context in Eusebius that the elder to whom 
this statement about Mark is attributed is the Elder John, who is 
alluded to by Papias in another passage along with, but in contra- 
distinction from, the Apostles as ” a disciple of the Lord,” which 
presumably means, a person who had seen Jesus in the flesh but was 
not one of the Twelve. It is to Irenseus, who wrote about a.d. i 8 5 
but who had resided in Rome about a.d. i 77, that we owe the state- 
ment that the Gospel was written ” after the death of Peter and 
Paul,” one or both of whom are thought to have perished in the 
persecution by Nero a.d. 64. For reasons which depend mainly on 
the interpretation of the allusion to ” The Abomination of Desola- 
tion ” (Mark xiii. 14) in the light of recent research into the origin 
and nature of the anti-Christ expectation, it is now generally 
believed that Chapter XIII must have been written and incorpor- 
ated in the Gospel before the destruction of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem by the Romans in a.d. 70. Thus the Gospel of Mark may 
reasonably be dated about a.d. 65. 

A special connexion of Mark with Peter is evident from Acts xii. 
12 and I Peter v. 13. Moreover, the statement of the Elder John, 
who must have been more or less a contemporary of Mark, that his 
Gospel is based on Peter’s reminiscences fits in well with the selec- 
tion of events which it records. It begins the public career of Christ 
with the call of Peter and the day of teaching followed by the heal- 
ing of Peter’s wife’s mother at Capernaum, and in the case of 
several of the incidents recorded only Peter, James and John were 
present; and the story of Peter’s denial is told with a detail and a 
note of personal humiliation which authenticates its source. And 
there is a touch of freshness and vividness in narration which bears 
out the tradition that a large part of the Gospel represents the 
reminiscences of Peter. Mark himself was an inhabitant of Jeru- 
salem, where his mother’s house was a resort of Christians in the 
earliest period; he would himself be in the possession of, and he 
doubtless embodied in his Gospel, much first-hand information 
other than that which he had derived from Peter, besides a certain 
amount of material of inferior value. 
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Of the other Gospels it is not possible to speak until we have 
interrogated them by the methods of modern critical inquiry for 
indications as to their origin and the sources of information possessed 
by their authors. This involves some study of what is technically 
known as the Synoptic Problem. The microscopic study of the 
relations between the first three Gospels which, under this name, 
has gone on for over a century, has made it evident that Matthew 
and Luke — ^if use may, for the time being, be made of these names 
for the authors of the first and third Gospels, without begging the 
question of actual authorship — both derived material from Mark. 

(1) About two-thirds of Mark is reproduced substantially by 
both Matthew and Luke; of the remainder, all except thirty verses 
is reproduced either by one or the other. 

(2) A similar phenomenon appears if we study the language of 
any particular incident recorded in all three Gospels. More than 
half the actual Greek words used by Mark will be found in the 
parallel passages of both Matthew and Luke; of the rest of Mark’s 
words a large proportion occur in either Matthew or in Luke. 

(3) In the matter of the order of incidents, more often than not 
Mark’s order is kept by both Matthew and Luke; but, when either 
of them departs from Mark's order, the other nearly always supports 
Mark. 

(4) The way in which Marcan and non-Marcan material are 
mixed together in Matthew and Luke suggests that the authors of 
both these Gospels had Mark before them, and that each devised his 
own way of combining into a coherent story the materials derived 
from these various sources. 

(5) The language used by Mark is much rougher and more un- 
conventional than that of the other Gospels. The alterations they 
make are constantly of the nature of stylistic improvement. More- 
over, Mark frequently preserves little details of fact which have a 
primitive look. 

jThe full force of these considerations — especially those numbered 
(4) and (5) — cannot be appreciated from a bald summary like that 
given above. But it would seem reasonable to conclude that a first- 
hand study of the evidence in all its details puts beyond dispute the 
main conclusion that Matthew and Luke used Mark. 

!^But though Mark appears to have been the principal source of the 
biographical or narrative element in Matthew and Luke, the great 
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mass of the teaching of Jesus and the great majority of the parables 
must have been derived by them from sources other than Mark. In 
view of the importance of the material in question it is necessary to 
ask how far it is possible to get any light on the origin of these other 
sources. 

The first thing that we notice is that a considerable amount of 
this discourse-material, approximately two hundred verses, appears 
in both Matthew and Luke. Practically everything, for instance, in 
what is commonly called the Sermon on the Plain (Luke vi. 20-49) 
appears in Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount; and a good deal of 
the Sermon on the Mount which does not accur in the Sermon on 
the Plain is nevertheless found in Luke in other contexts. The 
occurrence of a large amount of the same material in both Matthew 
and Luke is a fact demanding some explanation. The explanation 
which commends itself to the great majority of scholars is that both 
Matthew and Luke derived this material from a written document 
now lost. This hypothetical document is usually referred to as 
“ Q ” (a title derived from the initial letter of the German word 
Quelle^ source). It would appear a reasonable conjecture that this 
lost document “ Q ” was the work of the Apostle Matthew, and that 
our first Gospel obtained its name from the fact that it incorporated 
this older document — just as the modern law student still reads as 
“ Blackstone ” a work which incorporates, with much expansion 
from other sources, the work of that celebrated eighteenth-century 
lawyer. 

An interesting fact about “ Q ” is that its contents seem to some 
small extent to have overlapped with those of Mark. It seems, for 
example, that “ Q ” had accounts of John the Baptist’s preaching, 
the temptation, and the Beelzebub controversy considerably fuller 
than the brief summary of these given in Mark. And it had a 
version of the parable of the mustard seed — with that of the leaven 
attached — slightly different from Mark’s. Whenever “ Q ” and 
Mark overlap, Matthew carefully combines the two versions, 
whereas Luke seems to reject that of Mark in favour of the version 
he found in “ Q.” 

Since where “ Q ” and Mark overlap the version of “ Q ” gener- 
ally — not always — ^looks more original, it is probable that the docu- 
ment “ Q ” was older than Mark, and is perhaps the oldest written 
record we can trace of Jesus’ teaching. But the recognition of the 
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importance of the source “ Q *’ has caused some writers to under- 
estimate the value of other collections of Christ’s teaching which arc 
incorporated in Matthew and Luke. It is to these other sources, for 
example, that we owe the great majority of the parables. These are 
for the most part stamped with the hall-mark of authenticity as being 
plainly the utterance of religious genius. 

Accordingly, special attention must be directed towards the 
sources of Luke, other than Mark and “ Q.” More than half the 
parables are found only in Luke, and he has also a large number of 
interesting and obviously authentic sayings not found elsewhere. 
Luke also seems to have had an account of the Passion story, from 
the Last Supper onwards, independent of that found in Mark. 

The author of the Third Gospel is also the author of its sequel, the 
Acts, and the only natural interpretation of the “ we sections ” — 
that is, those passages in the Acts where the narrative is in the first 
person plural — ^is that the author was on those occasions in Paul’s 
company, and a careful comparison of the “ we sections ” with the 
names of the companions mentioned by Paul as with him at the time 
of writing his various letters, shows that the name of no other com- 
panion except Luke “ the beloved physician ” would fit every case, 
but this name does fit. As the tradition assigns the Gospel and Acts 
to Luke, only exceptionally strong reasons would justify the rejec- 
tion of the traditional authorship. Such reasons, according to the 
prevailing opinion, are not forthcoming. Luke, then, was with Paul 
on his last visit to Jerusalem and during the two years when he was 
a prisoner in Caesarea. We naturally surmise that the greater part of 
the material found only in Luke represents information collected by 
him during his two years’ stay in Caesarea about the year a.d. 60. 
Luke specially mentions Philip and his four daughters who were 
prophetesses as resident in that city; it has been suggested that much 
of his information may have been obtained from members of this 
family; and it has been thought that the special interest shown by 
Luke in Jesus’ attitude towards women may be due to the pro- 
minent position of the daughters of Philip in the Church of Caesarea. 
The first two chapters of Luke differ from the rest of the Gospel in 
being written in a style markedly Hebraistic. Some scholars hold 
that it is a translation from a Hebrew document. If so, it will prob- 
ably have emanated from somewhere in Palestine — but as its style is 
quite diflFerent from that of the matter we have referred to as tlie 
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Csesarean tradition, it may have come into his hands at a different 
time. 

We pass on to consider the material in Matthew which cannot be 
traced to either Mark or “ Q.” A great deal of this has an extra- 
ordinarily Jewish flavour. Indeed, some of the sayings recorded in 
this Gospel are not only Jewish in character but “ Judaistic,” that is, 
they appear to reflect the attitude of that part in the Church which, 
under the leadership of James, stood for a rigid observance of the 
Mosaic Law. It is difficult, for instance, to accept as an authentic 
saying of Christ the words (Matthew xxiii. 2), “ The scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all things therefore whatsoever they bid 
you, these do and observe.” This saying appears to enjoin on Chris- 
tians the minute observance, not only of the Law but of “ the tradi- 
tion of the elders ” as well. But in all ages sayings of a great leader 
are likely to be misquoted in the heat of controversy ; and at a time 
when sayings were preserved in oral tradition this would be easier 
than it is to-day. It is, however, important to notice that this tend- 
ency to misquote would operate only in regard to issues which were 
controversial ; and it would not be likely to affect the tradition of the 
ethical teaching of Christ in other respects. Indeed, the retentive- 
ness of the Oriental memory, and the Jewish practice of learning by 
heart the maxims of the rabbi, would be likely to secure a far higher 
standard of accuracy in this matter than would be possible in the 
West. The occurrence of a few Judaistic sayings in a Gospel like 
Matthew — ^which clearly regards Christianity as a world-religion 
open to the Gentiles (Matthew viii. 10-12, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 13, 
xxviii. 20) — can only be explained satisfactorily on the theory that 
its author is incorporating an ancient source whose wording he could 
not venture to modify substantially. The natural explanation is that 
Matthew incorporated a cycle of tradition emanating from the 
Church of Jerusalem. 

There remain certain elements in Matthew — the first two chap- 
ters, for example, and some minor details which he adds to Mark’s 
version of the Passion — ^which do not appear to be derived from 
either Mark, “ Q,” or the Jerusalem Discourse-source. It is probable 
that these are derived from oral tradition current in the Church 
where, and at the date when, the Gospel was composed. Arguing 
from the concurrence of a large number of small pieces of evidence, 
the date of this Gospel might be fixed at about a.o. 85, and the 
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place of writing as Antioch, the capital of the Roman province of 
Syria and the first headquarters of Gentile Christianity. 

To sum up, Matthew and Luke, besides incorporating the 
greater part of Mark, seem to have had access to at least three 
ancient and independent sources. Of these, “ Q ** may well be a 
Greek translation of an Aramaic work of the Apostle Matthew, and 
on any view it is of great antiquity. The other two sources may 
reasonably be supposed to represent the traditions current in Jeru- 
salem and Csesarea respectively about a.d. 60. 

Looking back on the foregoing survey, four facts stand out: 

( 1 ) The Gospel of Mark is a rough pioneer attempt to satisfy the 
Greek and Roman interest in biography by a Life based, partly on 
the earliest Jerusalem traditions, and partly on the writer’s recollec- 
tions of Peter’s reminiscences. To Luke we owe some important 
details in the story of the Passion and a few other anecdotes; but, so 
far as incident is concerned, we (and the other Evangelists) are 
mainly dependent on Mark. 

(2) Matthew and Luke were men of better education than Mark 
and set about to improve upon his pioneer work. They produced 
Lives of Christ more or less in accordance with the classical 
conception of biography. 

(3) Our knowledge of the teaching of Jesus is ultimately due to 
the Jewish practice of memorizing the actual words of the great 
rabbis. At least three collections of his sayings, first preserved in 
this way and then written down and translated into Greek, survive 
in Matthew and Luke. Hence, while Mark is our primary authority 
for the life of Christ, for His teaching we look first to Matthew and 
Luke. 

(4) Whenever they are not following Mark or “ Q,” Matthew and 
Luke differ so much — especially in regard to the infancy, the 
genealogies, and the resurrection appearances — that we must assume 
they were written in churches some distance apart. Matthew most 
probably represents Antioch about a.d. 85 * Luke one would natur- 
ally suppose was produced (about a.d. 80) in one of the churches 
founded by Paul. At any rate, it is probable that these two Gospels 
were not originally written for the whole Church; and for some 
years circulated only in the churches of some definite locality. The 
process by which these “ local gospels ” came to be acknowledged 
by the Church Universal is part of the story of the canon. 
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The Fourth Gospel raises questions more difEcult and more 
acutely controverted than any other book in the New Testament; 
and even the most summary discussion of these would occupy a 
whole volume. All that our space allows is to state what seems the 
most probable view, without any of those hesitations, qualifications, 
or indications of the existence of good authority for a different view 
which, in a longer treatment, would be appropriate. 

The intention of the author of this Gospel was not primarily his- 
torical. He tells us so himself. “ Many other signs did Jesus, . . . 
which are not written in this book; but these are written that ye may 
believe. . . .” (John xx. 30 f). That is to say, the Gospel is 
avowedly a selection of incidents chosen for the sake of the religious 
message which they conveyed. We ask, then. What was this 
message ? 

{ i) John — the name is used here without begging the question of 
authorship — ^is a mystic; like Paul, on whose writings he has deeply 
meditated, he is a Christocentric mystic; that is, a mystic whose 
religious aspiration is towards union with God thought of, not as 
the One or the Absolute, but as the omnipresent spiritual Christ. 

(2) John was a Jew, but he was writing in Ephesus to a church 
largely Greek, the educated members of which had been trained in 
Greek philosophy. Philosophy in the Greek world had much the 
same intellectual prestige as science in the modern world ; and no 
religion can hold its own unless it can express itself in terms which 
have a meaning for the dominant thought of the age. To the Greek 
world, John’s message is that Christianity is the one true philosophy. 

(3) Christianity inherited the monotheism of the Old Testament; 
but Jewish opponents continually alleged that to worship Christ was 
to abandon monotheism. To the Jew, John urges that, without 
Christ, the One God is incompletely revealed. 

John, after years of meditation, has found the solution of all these 
problems in the conception of Christ as the Incarnation of the 
Logos, or Word, of God. This term Logos (which means thought 
expressed) had been chosen by Philo, the philosophic Jew of 
Alexandria, fifty years before, as a means of effecting a synthesis 
between the Jewish conception of God as personal and transcendent 
and the Greek idea of a Divine Reason immanent in the universe. 
This conception of an Immanent Divine provided an intellectual 
formula for the expression of that knowledge of the spiritual Christ 
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which came to him through his mystic experience; and it was an 
expression which would satisfy the Greek mind. Moreover, since 
the name of Philo was one which every Jew respected, it reminded 
the Jew of a way of differentiating between God and His Logos 
within the limits of monotheism which should make it possible for 
him to worship Christ. 

Plato had regarded the material world as an imperfect reflection 
of an eternal and ideal world existing in the thought of God. 
Naturally, therefore, John regards any and every concrete action of 
Christ — ^the thought of God incarnate— as necessarily the repre- 
sentation in time of an eternal verity. If Jesus feeds a multitude by 
the lake, this is not just an interesting occurrence that happened once 
in Galilee, it is the expression in time of the eternal principle that 
Christ is the spiritual food of man. If He raises Lazarus from the 
dead, it is not just Lazarus who was brought back to earth, it is a 
manifestation of the principle that Christ is the Resurrection and 
the Life. Accordingly, one reasons that John would not have in- 
cluded in his Gospel any story which he did not believe to be his- 
torical, though in certain cases it is possible that he accepted as 
historical, stories which in point of fact were not so. Nevertheless, 
as he had probably told these stories again and again to illustrate the 
principles which seemed to him to be embodied in them, it is quite 
likely that in some cases minor details became insensibly modified so 
as to make the stories express these principles more perfectly. 
Hence, though he accepts them as fact and tells them as facts, the 
main value of the stories to him is that of allegory. 

A study of the literary relations between the Fourth Gospel and 
the Synoptics makes it practically certain that the author drew some 
of his information from Mark and some from Luke. There is no 
sufficient evidence that John used Matthew — a Gospel which had 
probably only just reached Ephesus at the time when he was 
writing. It would appear, however, from the topographical know- 
ledge of Jerusalem which he displays, that John had at any rate a 
pilgrim’s knowledge of Palestine. It is therefore probable that some 
of the facts which he mentions, which are not recorded in the 
Synoptics, were derived by him from Jerusalem tradition. 

If the above description of the character of the Gospel, and of the 
sources of information relied upon by its author, is correct, it is clear 
that the Gospel can hardly be assigned to the Apostle John. Who 
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then, was the author, and how are we to explain its attribution to the 
Apostle ? 

Considerations of style and identity of outlook suggest that the 
three Epistles of John are by the same author as the Gospel. Now 
the writer of the second and third Epistles speaks of himself as “ the 
Elder,” as if that were a title distinctive of himself. But this title 
also occurs in the extract from Papias, quoted at the beginning of 
this chapter, i propos of the authorship of Mark; and the Elder 
John, we have seen, is spoken of by Papias as “ a disciple of the 
Lord,” but is clearly distinguished from the Twelve. Irenxus tells 
us that as a boy he listened to the sermons of Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, who described his relations “ with John and others who had 
seen the Lord.” Irenaeus identifies this John with the Apostle, and 
states that he survived in Ephesus until after the accession of Trajan 
(a.d. 98). Now a confusion between John the Apostle and another 
John who ” had seen the Lord ” would not be difficult; and, as the 
natural instinct of the Church would be to suppose that so valuable 
a Gospel could only be the work of an Apostle, the tradition which 
identified its author with the Apostle would inevitably prevail. If 
the Gospel was the work of one who, even though not an Apostle, 
had actually seen Christ, it cannot plausibly be later than a.d. 95 . 

To sum up, the Fourth Gospel is not, and was not intended to be, 
a biography. It is a meditation — a meditation by the greatest of all 
Christian mystics— on certain aspects of the life of Christ, and it is 
an interpretation — an inspired interpretation — of the meaning of 
that life as God in man made manifest. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT ASSEMBLED 
By Prof. A. S. Peake, D.D. 

The process by which the separate writings of the New Testament were selected and 
brought together was a long and complicated one. It is not easy to understand why some 
books were included and others omitted, but there can be no doubt that the New Testament 
contains all the essential and vital documents of our faith. 

B ible students are so familiar with the New Testament that 
they are ready to take it for granted, and fail to realize that 
just below the surface there lies a whole series of problems. 
Why should there be a New Testament at all ? Why should it con- 
sist of just those books which it contains ? What were the stages by 
which it reached its present form ? What principles were applied to 
determine the selection of books for inclusion ? 

The New Testament itself discloses that the several books do not 
bear the trace of having been written to fit exactly into a scheme of 
sacred literature planned from the outset. They are incidental in 
their origin and owe their existence to some accidental situation. 
This is clearest perhaps in the case of Paul’s correspondence. It may 
be due to the entrance into a church, or group of churches, of some 
form of false teaching, as in the Epistles to the Galatians or the 
Colossians; or to the necessity of correcting the erroneous impression 
derived from a previous letter, as in 2 Thessalonians ; or to the emer- 
gence of abuses in a church and request for advice on ethical or 
theological issues, as in i Corinthians; or even to the desirability of 
smoothing the way for an intended visit, as in the Epistle to the 
Romans. But this is true of other canonical letters, i Peter was 
written to encourage the readers in the tribulations through which 
they were passing; while Hebrews was an attempt to save the 
recipients from the peril of abandoning Christianity altogether. So 
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the Seven Letters in the Apocalypse are exactly adjusted to the 
needs, the defects, and the merits of the churches addressed. From 
these examples we see that the New Testament grew, not in har- 
mony with a plan laid down beforehand, but in response to definite 
needs of local churches with their own individual problems to 
solve. 

Moreover, it does not seem as if the writers had any consciousness 
that, when they wrote the records or letters which are collected in 
the New Testament, they were engaged in an exceptional task. 
They did not distinguish the inspiration of their written from that 
of their spoken utterance. For them writing was in some instances 
an unwelcome substitute for speech. They committed to paper what 
they would have preferred to say face to face, had not an unkind 
fortune severed them from those to whom they wrote. The world 
has been permanently enriched by this disability ; but the fact that 
personal intercourse was preferred to communication by letter makes 
it clear that no weight was felt to attach to the written, which was 
not present in the spoken, word. Yet the one rapidly slipped into 
oblivion, while the other abides as our imperishable possession. 

We see, then, how dependent on accidental conditions was the 
origin of much of our sacred literature. The emergence of some 
controversial question in theology might call for authoritative de- 
cision ; some problem in ethics might demand solution ; some grave 
disorder in conduct, or breach of discipline, might call for rebuke or 
chastisement; or a fiery trial might elicit tender comfort or radiant 
promise. And whether instruction, reproof, and consolation were 
administered in person or by letter would depend on the accident 
of presence or absence. Yet the Christian who believes in the 
universal Providence of God and the guidance of the Church by 
His Holy Spirit, and who recognizes what momentous issues hung 
on the transmission to later ages of the Apostolic Message, will see 
His hand in the actual result. For all that faith need anticipate is 
that, through whatever accidents, the truth which it was essential 
for us to know was communicated and preserved, in one way or 
another, for all time. The circurhstance which seemed to make the 
utterance itself subject to the caprice of fortune, and its preservation 
to depend upon a chain of accidents, only conditioned the occasion 
and the form; it did not determine whether the truth should be 
communicated or not. 
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An investigation of the actual structure of Israel’s sacred book 
demonstrates that the religion and the literature of the Hebrews 
grew out of their history. History was the chosen medium through 
which God revealed Himself to His people. In wonderful acts of 
deliverance and in victory over enemies, in overwhelming natural 
calamities or crushing defeats, in the even flow of the national life 
or in the foaming rapids down which it was dashed hither and 
thither, the people felt itself to be in contact with its God, who thus 
disclosed His nature through action, even more than through 
description and definition of His character. And in its later and 
loftier reaches the coarser medium of the whole Hebrew nation, so 
mixed and often so intractable, could no longer be adequate for the 
function which at the outset it had fulfilled. Hence, the finer and 
more spiritual elements in the revelation demanded a more delicate 
and sensitive instrument to receive and reproduce it. Through 
congenial groups, but still more through elect personalities who 
had passed through some vivid and profound experience, fresh 
visions of God, new conceptions of religion and morality, were 
attained. 

Thus national history and personal experience were the divinely 
chosen channels through which the Old Testament revelation came. 
And this revelation consisted not merely in theological truths or 
moral principles ; it unveiled the face of God Himself, whether in the 
slow movement of great events, or in long-drawn-out experience of 
the individual, or in radiant and intense moments of vision. More- 
over, the history and the experience needed interpretation. And 
here, also, divinely gifted men disclosed the true significance of what 
might otherwise have been misunderstood. But while the whole 
process of revelation and interpretation was thus brought to com- 
pletion, it might nevertheless have been lost for subsequent ages, and 
would assuredly have been at least distorted out of recognition if it 
had not been committed to writing. Such a failure to secure for the 
permanent possession of mankind the results of this long process, 
divinely initiated as it had been, and guided towards a goal definitely 
contemplated from the outset, would have been to stultify the elec- 
tion of Israel to its unique eminence in the religious history of our 
race. So the Old Testament came into existence, the record of a 
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revelation rather than the revelation itself, yet the indispensable 
instrument of its preservation. 

In Christianity, which was the climax of the Old Testament 
revelation, this triple combination of revelation, interpretation and 
record is repeated. Here, too, the revelation is given primarily 
through history and personality. For Jesus was Himself the supreme 
revelation of God, expressing in human personality and character 
the essential qualities of His Father, and giving these their deepest 
and fullest manifestation in the acts He did and, above all, in the 
death which He endured. His words were incomparable; but His 
acts, His conduct. His reaction to His varying environment, gave a 
still profounder disclosure of God. Yet He Himself was more than 
either His utterance or His deed. Not the word He uttered, but the 
Word He was, constituted His supreme contribution to religion. 
He was God’s self-translation out of the speech of eternity into the 
speech of time. And this revelation-value of Jesus rose to its highest 
point in His Passion and death. But Christian faith has always seen 
in Jesus, not a revealer only, but a Redeemer; and here also the 
Passion and death mark the loftiest point of His achievement. Not 
indeed that we should think of His redemptive value as entirely 
concentrated in His death. His career was all of a piece. We must 
read the life with the illumination of Calvary cast back upon it ; we 
must put into the death all the significance of the life. While the 
teaching of Jesus must be placed in a position secondary to His 
personality and His work, it was of immeasurable importance. It 
conveyed in striking aphorism or sustained discourse, lit up by 
felicitous illustration or enshrined in matchless parable, the pro- 
foundest truths concerning God, and man’s relation to Him, and 
the most searching principles touching inward character and out- 
ward conduct. 

But while revelation was complete in the personality of Jesus and 
in His deeds and words, an interpretation of it was also essential. In 
a measure this was supplied by Jesus Himself. The estimate which 
He formed of Himself and the significance of His work remain the 
starting-point from which His followers seek to apprehend His 
essential nature and quality. But the interpretation is completed 
from other sides. No great personality can be fully understood, so 
long as we limit ourselves to the span of His earthly career. We 
must trace His influence in the forces He liberated, in the move- 
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ments He set on foot, in the men He trained and inspired. All later 
history, indeed, bears the stamp of Jesus upon it. But His influence 
is discernible with unusual clearness in the history of the primitive 
Church, the story of which we can extract from the Acts of the 
Apostles and from the Epistles. But for a fuller and more direct 
interpretation we must go to the great teachers of the primitive 
Church who, approaching the problem from diflFerent angles, gave 
us a many-sided explanation of His person and work. 

And of this revelation, as well as of its interpretation, we have the 
record in the New Testament, which thus plays in Christianity the 
same part as the Old Testament played in the religion of Israel. The 
record is largely given to us in the Gospels; the interpretation in the 
Epistles. 


II 

It is obvious that the Gospels owe their origin to various causes. 
There was in the first place the necessity for communicating to con- 
verts such information about the Founder of the religion as it was 
essential for them to know. At the outset this may have been simply 
communicated in oral teaching. The eye-witnesses would relate 
their reminiscences of the Master’s acts and teaching, but before 
long it would be realized that oral must be supplemented or sup- 
planted by documentary transmission. The rapid spread of the 
Christian mission in Palestine and Syria quickly made it imprac- 
ticable for the churches to receive their instruction from eye-wit- 
nesses. The teachers entrusted with this work would feel the need 
of written memoranda, recording utterances of Jesus, or stories about 
Him, or both. 

But for purposes of propaganda and controversy it was essential 
from a very early date to create a Christian apologetic. This, as the 
Gospels show, was directed specially against the Jews, and was 
designed to prove from the Old Testament that Jesus of Nazareth 
had fulfilled the Messianic prophecies. Later it became of import- 
ance to prove that Christianity had no complicity with treason 
against the Roman Empire. To meet the former need it is probable 
that, at a quite early date, collections of texts from the Old Testa- 
ment, proving such Messianic fulfilment, would be complied; and 
traces of the use of such collections have, rightly or wrongly, been 
discovered in several New Testament books. Such proof-texts occur 
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very frequently in the First Gospel, and are also characteristic of the 
Fourth. The defence of Christianity against the charge of dis- 
loyalty to the State is seen in the effort to exonerate Pilate and throw 
the whole blame for the crucifixion upon the Jews. 

In the Acts of the Apostles a similar motive is also discernible. 
The author constantly brings out the favourable attitude of the 
Roman authorities towards Paul. He might, but for his appeal to 
Caesar, have been set at liberty at Caesarea; and when he arrives at 
Rome he is kept in honourable confinement and allowed, even under 
the eye of the imperial authority, to carry on his propaganda with- 
out restriction. But the Acts of the Apostles is also an apology for 
Christianity against Judaism. Everywhere it is the Jews who are 
shown to be the persistent opponents of the Gospel; their attitude 
is but a repetition of the inveterate disobedience and unbelief of 
their ancestors; Christianity is the true Judaism, the consummation 
of the hope of Israel to which all the fathers looked forward. The 
promised Messiah, God’s holy and righteous Servant, has been un- 
justly crucified ; but God has vindicated Him by raising Him from 
the dead. Thus the author of the Acts defends the Church against 
the Jewish controversialist; he appeals to his Jewish readers to accept 
the argument from prophecy— corroborated by the mighty works, 
and above all by the resurrection — ^and to welcome Jesus as the true 
Messiah. But he also suggests a further reason why the Roman 
Empire should spare the Church. For Judaism was a national 
religion, rooted in the ancient past, and therefore enjoying a legal- 
ized position. While the Church remained a Jewish sect, it was in 
the same sheltered position. But when Christianity was clearly dif- 
ferentiated from Judaism, it was stripped of the protection which 
its origin in Judaism had afforded it. It was a new religion and 
therefore illegal. If, however, the author could convince the 
authorities that the Church was really the true Israel, and Chris- 
tianity the true Judaism, then the legal protection which Rome had 
granted to the Jews might justly be claimed by the Christians. 

The persecution of the Church by the State may also have 
prompted the First Epistle of Peter. A fiery trial had come upon 
its recipients; they were bearing reproach for the name of Christ; 
they were suffering as Christians. It is not, indeed, certain that 
their sufferings were inflicted by judges and magistrates, nor that 
the profession of Christianity was regarded as a criminal offence; 
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but the language of the Epistle rather strongly suggests that 
membership in the Church was liable to be visited with extreme 
penalties. Hence the author dwells much upon suffering, not only 
that which the readers are enduring, but the sufferings of Christ of 
which they are now made partakers. And, like other New Testa- 
ment writers, he deals explicitly with the urgent problem of defining 
the proper conduct of the Christian as a loyal subject and the fitting 
attitude towards the government. The typical temper of the Chris- 
tian is expressed in the maxims of Jesus: “ Render unto Cassar the 
things that are Caesar’s ” ; in Paul’s reasoned exhortation to the 
Roman Christians to submit, for conscience’ sake, to the powers of 
the State, which have been ordained by God ; in the injunctions of 
the Pastoral Epistles that prayers should be offered for the emperor; 
and in the command of Peter that his readers should be obedient 
to the emperor and his ministers. 

But the Book of Revelation was one striking exception to this 
attitude. It is possible, indeed, that some of the sections in which 
the hatred of the Roman Empire comes to its fiercest expression were 
derived from a Jewish source, and that Rome, the scarlet-clad woman 
drunk with the blood of the saints, was in the first instance the Rome 
which had destroyed Jerusalem and quenched the Jewish rebellion 
in torrents of blood. Yet the author cannot disclaim responsibility, 
for he had incorporated them in his vision. The book probably had 
its origin in the reign of Domitian who, beyond most of his prede- 
cessors, had insisted on his divinity. Its writer anticipates that the 
fanaticism, which characterized the devotees of the imperial wor- 
ship, will reach unprecedented heights; that those who refuse to join 
in it will be marked out for death; and that the devil, using the 
emperor as his tool, will launch on the Church a persecution so 
terrible that few, if any, will escape. He does not always maintain 
the Christian level. He describes in appalling language the judg- 
ments which are to fall on the guilty Empire. Yet there is no sug- 
gestion that the Christians should offer resistance. And, to do him 
justice, we must understand the motive for his judgment on the 
heathen world. It was not primarily the vindictiveness of the 
oppressed, though that does find expression, notably in the cry of 
the souls under the altar. He had all the Jewish loathing for the un- 
clean abominations of paganism, and this comes out in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth chapters. But the deepest motive was his 
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horror of idolatry, which was, for Jew and Christian alike, the 
gravest of all sins. To pray for the emperor they counted a duty; 
but to worship him was to give to the creature the homage due to 
the Creator alone; to be guilty of apostasy from the supreme 
loyalty. And it was on this that the issue turned between Rome and 
the Christians. It was not really a mutual misunderstanding. No 
Christian could render to Cssar the worship which he exacted with- 
out treason to his God. The question at issue was one of principle, 
and Jews and Christians alike were right to be inflexible. Nor is it 
at all certain that clearer insight into the Christian principle would 
really have affected the policy of the Empire. There was a direct 
clash of ideals. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, also, the apologetic interest is 
prominent. Opinion is still much divided as to the situation which 
called forth the letter. The present writer adheres to the traditional 
view that the readers were Jewish Christians in peril of a relapse to 
Judaism. But whether this be so or not, it is undeniable that the 
author institutes a many-sided comparison between Judaism and 
Christianity. His fundamental thesis is that there are two orders of 
being — ^this world, governed by the angels, and the world to come, 
of which man is the destined lord. Of these, the world to come, 
though it still awaits realization here below, is the older. It is indeed 
eternal, the home of the ultimate realities, spiritual and imperish- 
able, lifted above all change and decay. Of this heavenly and 
immaterial origin the present age is the coarse physical copy, 
temporal and evanescent, devoid of all spiritual reality or power. 
To the heavenly order belongs the spiritual tabernacle, the sanctuary 
wherein Jesus ministers. Of this, the material tabernacle constructed 
by Moses is the copy. Its priesthood, since it is physical and rests 
on physical descent, is subject to constant change; physical, too, are 
its sacrifices, the blood of irrational victims, in which there is no 
moral element efficacious to cleanse the conscience that men may 
draw near to God. But the Son of God, honouring the tie of kinship 
with men who were His brothers, descended into this lower order 
that He might know their experience of temptation, suffering and 
death from the inside, and thus render them effective help and 
qualify Himself to be their High Priest. He died as a sacrificial 
victim that He might liberate His blood and present it in the 
heavenly tabernacle, where He now sits enthroned at His Father’s 
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side, to make an all-availing intercession. So it is futile to cling to 
the Law, which was given by the angels whose dominion is doomed 
to pass away, and which through its secondary origin and physical 
quality is devoid of all spiritual efficiency! Its disappearance is at 
hand; already the powers of the world to come are making them- 
selves felt through the veil. Though not yet do we see all things 
made subject to man, nevertheless the coronation of Jesus is the 
pledge that the crisis draws near when, in the convulsion of heaven 
and earth, the world to come will replace this physical and temporal 
order and man will enter upon his reign. 

The same problem of the Law and Gospel was, of course, handled 
by Paul with amazing insight, resourcefulness and power, even 
though with rabbinical arguments suited to his own age rather than 
to ours. But for the origin of the remarkable correspondence, in 
which he handles this and other topics, we must refer to other 
sections of this volume. Nor do the remaining books call for ex- 
tended notice. The Epistle of James is a rather enigmatic work 
whose date and authorship are uncertain. The writer is keen on 
practical questions; he is impatient of theological discussion; he 
recognizes the value of orthodoxy, but is alive to its peril if it is not 
accompanied by good works. He reflects the influence of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, and especially the Sermon on the Mount ; but he stands 
alone among the New Testament writers for the poverty of his 
references to the Master. The First Epistle of John may perhaps be 
best understood in close association with the Fourth Gospel, though 
it is characterized by its attacks on false teachers, who denied the 
reality of Christ’s earthly life. The Second and Third Epistles of 
John are notes, the former attacking a similar heresy, the latter 
protesting against one Diotrephes, who was sacrificing the unity of 
the Church to his personal ambition. The Epistle of Jude, also of 
uncertain date, is directed against a heresy which belittled the moral 
law; and a considerable part of it has been incorporated in the 
Second Epistle of Peter, now regarded by almost all scholars as a 
work of the second century. 


Ill 

The writers of the New Testament had themselves no conception 
that their compositions were contributions to a canon, that is, an 
authoritative collection of Christian sacred books. They had a Bible 
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in the Old Testament, which for them was complete and final. Nor 
did they anticipate that their condition would be other than brief 
and provisional; Jesus would shortly return from heaven, and the 
Kingdom of God would come in its fullness of power. They 
were the less conscious of the need for Christian Scriptures since the 
elastic and unscientific methods of interpretation, which were then 
in vogue, enabled them to find their doctrines without difficulty in 
the Old Testament. Yet, almost from the first, processes began to 
operate which led on to the creation of a collection of Christian 
Scriptures. We may take it for granted that from the outset the 
sayings of Jesus would stand on no lower level than the Old Testa- 
ment. And since Jesus in several respects set the Old Testament 
aside by His own authority, we are justified in saying that, narrow 
and timid though many of His disciples were, they can hardly have 
failed to recognize that the authority of Jesus ranked higher than 
that of the Old Testament, and on occasion even overrode it. 
Accordingly, when these sayings were committed to writing and 
their authenticity was recognized, they must in the esteem of Chris- 
tians have stood in every respect on an equality with the Old Testa- 
ment. But the same position would not necessarily be accorded to 
narratives about Jesus. For these were human records, though their 
subject was divine, and they did not carry with them the same un- 
questioned authority or evoke the same instinctive acceptance as the 
words of the Saviour. The free handling which the material of the 
Second Gospel receives from the writers of the First and the Third 
Gospels, or the attitude of Luke to his predecessors in the preface to 
his Gospel, sufficiently illustrates this point. Moreover, while the 
eye-witnesses lived, their reminiscences were as valuable when they 
were communicated by word of mouth as when they were written 
down. But it was inevitable that the narratives about Jesus should 
rapidly rise in the appreciation of the Church. Even in Palestine the 
number of the eye-witnesses was within a few decades greatly 
reduced, and outside of Palestine there were large areas un visited 
by any eye-witness. Thus the written documents became their chief 
source from which a knowledge of the historical facts could be 
derived. These would necessarily be read in the Christian 
assemblies; they would form the basis for the instruction of 
converts. The sayings included in them were already regarded 
as authoritative in the highest degree, and the estimate formed 
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of them would naturally extend to narratives in which they were 
included. 

The Epistles presumably enjoyed at the outset no prestige of this 
kind. Paul’s correspondence with Corinth and the Third Epistle of 
John show us that the letters even of highly distinguished mission- 
aries might meet in some quarters with no friendly reception. Such 
cases, however, were no doubt exceptional. The letters of Paul to 
his churches must, as a rule, have been received with affectionate 
reverence. And while at first there was no thought of elevating 
them to the rank of Scripture, yet certain causes were in operation 
to lead to their canonization. When a letter from the Apostles was 
received it would naturally be read in the church meeting. But 
letters so rich in stimulus and instruction would not be exhausted 
in a single reading, they would be read in the assemblies again and 
again. Inasmuch as the Old Testament was read in the same way, 
the habit of reading from time to time the Epistles which had been 
addressed to their own community tended to put them also in the 
same class as the Hebrew Scriptures. And since the letters were 
communicated by one church to another, the practice and the 
estimate were gradually extended to the whole of the Pauline 
Epistles. Moreover, the Christians were conscious that they were 
living in the era of the Spirit. Hence a measure of inspiration was 
readily accorded to the addresses and the writings of the leaders. 
Again, as the age of the Apostles began to recede in the distance, 
the veneration which gathered around them rapidly increased. 

It is thus easy to see how their writings would come to be regarded 
with a reverence equal to that accorded to the contents of the Old 
Testament. Apostolic origin was a sure passport to canonical 
authority. For two of the Gospels this was ensured by the fact that 
they circulated as the works of Matthew and John ; and for the other 
two Gospels the same authority was secured by the belief that the 
Gospel of Mark embodied the reminiscences of Peter, while that of 
Luke was invested with the authority of Paul, which covered also 
the Epistles he was believed to have written. Similarly the First 
Epistle of Peter was accepted as the work of that Apostle, and so 
also the First Epistle of John. The Revelation of John was the sub- 
ject of prolonged uncertainty because its apostolic origin was in 
dispute. The Epistle to the Hebrews was in a similar case; it was 
finally the uncritical acceptance of its Pauline origin which gained 
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for it its position in the canon. The Epistles of James and Jude were 
admitted as writings by brothers of Jesus, while 2 and 3 John and 
2 Peter were accepted as genuine apostolic writings. 

But there were books circulating under the names of Apostles 
which did not finally attain canonical rank. At one time the 
Revelation of Peter seemed to have as good a chance of acceptance 
as the Revelation of John. There were also gospels circulating under 
the names of Apostles or Acts of different Apostles which were 
rejected. This rejection implied a repudiation of their authenticity, 
and modern criticism entirely endorses such repudiation. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the Church generally was guided 
by critical principles and methods in reaching this result. We have, 
it is true, such fine examples of genuine criticism as the discussion 
of the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews by Origen and, 
above all, the demonstration by Dionysius of Alexandria that the 
Revelation of John and the Fourth Gospel were the work of dif- 
ferent authors. But, as a rule, it was another criterion which was 
applied, and this was agreement or disagreement with the orthodox 
rule of faith. It was assumed as axiomatic that no apostolic writing 
could be heterodox, hence the presence of heresy was sufficient to 
negative the apostolic authorship. Naturally this criterion was 
applied in the case of the books which were in dispute. There was 
no need to apply it to the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles, the 
apostolic origin of which, direct or indirect, was not questioned. 
The Acts of the Apostles was in a somewhat different case. We 
might have anticipated that it would have secured canonical rank 
along with the Third Gospel since the two were but parts of a single 
work. But the book came into the canon independently and at a 
later point. It was, however, the only acceptable record of the 
origins of the Church, and its main subjects were the histories of 
the two chief Apostles. Moreover, it was written by the author of 
the Third Gospel, so that its claim to canonical rank could not 
be rejected. 


IV 

We must be on our guard, however, against the assumption that 
the early stages of the creation of a definitely Christian canon were 
due to conscious deliberation. The process was rather, in the first 
instance, unconscious. When the stage of conscious deliberation had 
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been reached, the most important part of the work had been already 
done. It was inevitable that the Church should have its own body 
of sacred writings. The attitude of the Church in the third genera- 
tion to the founders and leaders of the primitive communities was 
diflFerent from the attitude of the Christians in the first generation 
itself. They had become remote; legend was beginning to gather 
about them. A new sanctity attached to their persons, a final 
authority to their words. Their writings fixed the standard of ortho- 
dox belief. And while the true doctrine could be elicited from the 
Old Testament, it was undeniably more plainly expressed in the 
apostolic writings. So, insensibly, a new collection of Scriptures was 
growing up alongside of the ancient sacred writings of the Hebrews; 
already the unconscious genius of the Church had in large measure 
determined the contents of its own sacred book. 

But forces were at work which were destined to compel the 
Church to adopt a more conscious attitude, and to face not simply 
the formation of a canon of its own, but the determination of its 
contents. There was, first of all, the pressure from the heretical 
movements. Marcion, probably in the fifth decade of the second 
century, had formed a canon. Since he rejected the Old Testament 
and stood for an exaggerated Paulinism, his canon consisted of ex- 
clusively Christian writings — ten Pauline Epistles and a mutilated 
Gospel of Luke. This in itself constituted a challenge to the Church 
which could be met only by the creation of a canon of its own, in 
which the Pauline literature should be balanced by books represent- 
ing other tendencies and, in some respects, more congenial to the 
Christian feeling of the time. But inasmuch as the heretical com- 
munions had their own sacred books and their secret tradition, for 
both of which they alleged apostolic origin, the Church was com- 
pelled to define its own position. It urged with great power that 
nothing was known of the tradition paraded by the Gnostics, in 
the churches where the Apostles themselves had laboured. 

But, in addition to this, the Church was driven to put against the 
writings of the sects its own authoritative collection. Moreover, in 
periods of persecution it was necessary for Christians to know what 
books they could not surrender to the authorities without disloyalty 
to their faith. On the other hand, the ecstatic movement known as 
Montanism, with its claim to supersede the earlier Christian revela- 
tion by the utterances of the Holy Spirit through its own prophets. 
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also compelled the Church to assert the finality of the revelation 
given by Jesus and the Apostles and to indicate the books in which 
that revelation was to be found. The fixing of the canon was, in 
fact, part of a larger movement, in which the organization of the 
Church and its rule of faith were fixed. But for some centuries 
debate went on with reference to several of the books which remained 
on the fringe, and no full agreement on these has ever been reached. 
It must, however, be added, that the pressure from the sects only 
accelerated a process which must in any case have been consum- 
mated, without external influence, in the creation of the New 
Testament much as we have it. 


The question now arises. What is to be our own attitude to the 
result attained ? Our concern at this point is not with the signi- 
ficance to be attached to canonicity or the authority which the New 
Testament has for us. It is rather with the selection of books for 
inclusion in the canon. Few, if any, would seriously argue for the 
admission of books which did not secure ultimate acceptance in the 
primitive Church. The Epistle of Barnabas, the First Epistle of 
Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Apocalypse of Peter — all 
stood for a time on the fringe of the canon; and some seemed to 
have fairer chances of incorporation than other books which are to 
be found in our New Testament. But the instinct which pro- 
nounced against them was right, even though the reasons assigned 
may sometimes have been wrong. The burden of the apologist 
would have become intolerable if he had been pledged to defend 
the fantastic interpretations of the Old Testament in the Epistle 
of Barnabas or the descriptions of atrocious torments inflicted on 
the lost, which we find in the Apocalypse of Peter. 

But the possibility must also be considered that books may have 
been included in our New Testament which it would have been 
better to omit. Our criterion, of course, cannot be that of apostolic 
authorship or conformity to a theological type or rule of faith. It 
must be that of intrinsic value, of worthiness in their own right to 
rank with the uncontested writings or, where this may not be clear, 
of real advantage to the canonical structure as a whole. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews certainly satisfies the criterion of intrinsic worth; 
and, in spite of certain bizarre elements inherent in the class of 
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literature to which it belongs, so does the Book of Revelation. The 
Epistle of James is written from a point of view not represented in 
the New Testament, and thus helps to render our picture of the 
early Church more complete. The exclusion of the two shorter 
Johannine Epistles and the Epistle of Jude might not seriously 
impoverish the New Testament; yet they too have their value in that 
they illuminate some obscure corners of the field. If their worth in 
themselves is not great, they have their function in relation to the 
whole. But it must be with grave misgivings that a plea for canon- 
icity is urged in the case of 2 Peter. Its right to a place in the New 
Testament was long and widely doubted in the Church. It is in 
the judgment of nearly all scholars spurious; and its contents, though 
not without excellence, are yet for the most part not such as to com- 
mend its acceptance. Fortunately, its presence or absence is not a 
matter of serious moment. 

Finally, we may turn to the problems of the permanent value of 
the New Testament and the real nature of its authority. For our- 
selves, authority cannot be what it was for earlier generations. The 
biblicist, the mystic, the ecclesiastic, have their own contributions 
to make ; but we can no longer concede the authority which was once 
accorded to them. We rightly attach great importance to the testi- 
mony of the mystic or the saint — the man gifted with keen intuition 
into the deep things of God, or those who have revealed to us in 
their lives the beauty of holiness. Yet the individual is subject to his 
personal limitations, and history warns us that the mystic is exposed 
to his own temptations and may readily fall into grave errors. We 
need objective tests to guard us from undue reliance on the guidance 
of any individual. In particular, we can control the testimony of the 
individual by that of the whole body of experts. And this is what 
the authority of the Church should mean: not the dogmatic decisions 
of ecclesiastical assemblies, but the witness borne by the saints, who 
are the experts of the religious life, by the mystics with their direct 
and lucid vision, by the theologians who have pondered deeply on 
the divine mysteries, and by the multitude of men and women who 
have been followers of Christ. Much, then, of the authority which 
may be claimed for the New Testament is just of this kind. Here 
we have an amazingly rich collection of expert utterances on religion 
and conduct. We listen to them with reverence, recognizing 
the immediate power with which they speak to our souls; they 
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are their own best witness, and they are verified in our own 
experience. 

But the supreme example of this quality is to be found in Jesus 
Himself. His words come to us at second or third hand, translated 
from Aramaic into Greek, and not always exactly remembered or 
accurately recorded. They are inevitably touched and coloured by 
the views of his own day. Yet we are left, when all legitimate deduc- 
tion has been made, with an ample body of genuine sayings bearing 
his incomparable stamp. The supremely important thing in His 
teaching is that He places us at the true point of view, from which 
the whole field of religious truth may be most truthfully surveyed. 
A right conception of God is our most vital need ; and this Jesus 
has given us once for all. And that not only in His teaching. 
Deeper and fuller, more vivid and more vital, was the revelation of 
God which He gave, in being what He was and in achieving what 
He did. In Himself, His personality. His character. His mighty 
deeds. His sufferings with their still more amazing efficacy, we are 
in contact with God Himself as nowhere else in history. And thus 
Jesus is for us the supreme authority in religion. 

And if we are conscious, as we pass from the Master to His ser- 
vants, that we move on a lower level, that they are not so firmly 
planted at the true centre as He was, and do not take in with His 
lucid and untroubled vision the full sweep of religious truth, yet this 
need not distress us. For they loyally followed the main lines of His 
teaching. It was possible for them to speak of Him in glowing lan- 
guage He could not have used of Himself, since their adoration was 
rooted in their experience of the redemption which he had Himself 
achieved. And if we are troubled by the variety of presentations of 
the Gospel given in the New Testament, we must recognize how 
great an enrichment it brings us that the New Testament should 
give us not one but several interpretations of Christ, illuminating the 
central personality from several distinct points of view. 

We may be unable to formulate any clear-cut theory of the 
authority to be claimed for the New Testament. Nor need we be 
depressed by this. The defect is theoretical rather than practical; 
our knowledge is adequate to meet our real needs. 

For Christians, the New Testament must remain the most pre- 
cious book in literature. It records for us the final stage of that great 
self-disclosure of God to Israel which found its consummation in 
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Jesus. It presents Him to us as the supreme revelation of God to 
man, and as the Saviour of the world. It gives us the record of His 
life and ministry, the presentation of His personality and character, 
the report of His teaching. It discloses the loftiest conception of 
God, in which holiness and majesty are blended with a love and 
grace which did not shrink from the uttermost sacrifice. It pro- 
claims a morality loftier and more searching than had been known 
before, yet not made repellant by inhuman severity. It declares the 
value of the human soul and how dear it is to God. It interprets for 
us the significance of Christ's death. It contains the classical docu- 
ments of our religion, those documents which belong to its great 
creative period and which still remain for us, not simply the only 
source of our information, but the supreme standard for Christian 
thought and for Christian life. 
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CHRISTIANITY’S FIRST CENTURY 
By Rev. W. R. Bowie, D.D. 

IVe pause at the close of the first Christian century to consider the amazing growth of 
the new movement, winch in so short a time has reached the utmost bounds of Civilization, 
and ask : ff'^herein lies its power to overcome the world f 

T he supreme fact in the first century was Jesus Christ Himself. 
In order to recognize that, one needs no peculiar religious 
insight. One has only to lift clear eyes of unprepossessed 
attention and look at the horizon of reality through the perspective 
which has been shaped by the slow truthfulness of time. On that 
horizon the objects whose relative value men confused in the mis- 
taken estimates of their close contemporary judgments stand mani- 
fest in their real proportions. Many influences which seemed to 
tower high in the thought of men who were close under their shadow 
dwindle into comparative littleness, and over all else, like a moun- 
tain the height of which at first men never dreamed, because of the 
clouds that drifted round it, rises the personality of Jesus. This, 
again, is not a judgment of religious emotion. It is the objective 
evidence of history. In the most advanced nations of the world, 
every letter which a man sits down to write to his friend, every 
business communication drawn up in the rushing current of com- 
merce and trade, every state paper of government, bears in its begin- 
ning a silent witness to the overwhelming power with which the 
reality of Jesus has laid down upon the consciousness of mankind ; 
for in the date which every one of these documents bears, men 
reckon time from the year in which He was born. Most of those who 
seemed greatest to the eyes of their contemporaries in the first cen- 
tury have dropped below the threshold of ordinary recollection. 
Kings and governors, soldiers and conquerors, have vanished into 
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oblivion ; and others are saved from it not because of what they were, 
but because of their association with Jesus of Nazareth. Pilate, 
Herod, Tiberius — these men are remembered not so much because 
their names stand in secular chronicles, but rather because they are 
woven into the fabric of the story of Jesus, which they happen to 
concern. 

Unquestionably, Jesus of Nazareth has influenced the mind and 
emotion of humanity since His time as no other force of that first 
century, to say nothing of other centuries, has done. Poetry, archi- 
tecture, political ideals, and all the fabric of the social life of the 
most progressive part of mankind, as well as the personal life of 
innumerable men and women who have made Him their way and 
truth and life, have been the continuing witnesses to the perennial 
quickening of His spirit. From Him, as from the snow-clad moun- 
tain, reaching up grandly above all the little hills into the sunlight 
and the ever-renewing clouds, there have flowed rivers of influence 
which have fertilized far plains of life beyond the utmost ken of the 
early years. 

This realization of the influence of Jesus becomes the more 
dramatic when one projects the imagination back into the thought 
of His contemporaries. Most of His contemporaries either refused 
or were unable to understand His import. His meaning loomed 
above them, but they had no eyes to look up and see it. They saw 
that the obvious circumstances of His life rested upon very familiar 
and common ground. They looked at that and supposed they had 
looked at everything. The basis of His life was down among the 
common people. Until He began to preach in Galilee, He had 
spent all His youth and manhood in a carpenter’s shop. He lived in 
a town which to the eyes of the intellectual and spiritual aristocracy 
of His time was insignificant. The Fourth Gospel reflects that feel- 
ing, both on the part of people in general and of the Pharisees. 
When Philip sought Nathanael and bade him come and see Jesus, 
Nathanael is reported to have replied, “ Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ? ” And the Sanhedrin said scornfully to the 
officers of the guard, “ Are ye also led astray ? Hath any of the 
rulers believed on Him, or of the Pharisees ? ” “ Search and see 
that out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” 

When the prophet did arise, and when He came out of Nazareth, 
still there was no outward authentication of amazing and over- 
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whelming kind. He gathered round Him a company of friends 
drawn from the fishing-Heets and other humble places. It is recorded 
in the Gospels that He did many blessed deeds of extraordinary 
grace and power over the sins and sicknesses of men ; but it is evident 
from His own attitude that He neither sought nor expected to rouse 
amazement at Himself as a wonder-worker, nor thought of this as a 
means whereby to win allegiance. It is plain also that the leading 
persons in Israel, who were His enemies, had never seen anything in 
Him or in the record of His deeds to persuade their materialistic 
judgment that any apocalyptic marvel had come to pass in Him. 
Religious devotion, looking back, wonders how it could be that 
Jesus, bearing in Himself all that immeasurable greatness which long 
spiritual experience has found in Him, could have walked in close 
contact with people without having been generally acknowledged 
and acclaimed ; but, as a matter of fact, though it does not take any 
religious insight now to see the height to which His figure towers 
above the lesser landmarks of the years, it did take spiritual insight 
then to see in Him that greatness which was always a thing of the 
soul, and had no crass embodiment in those outward dignities by 
which the fumbling judgment of men is most prone to reckon 
greatness. 

One of the familiar incidents of the Gospels is often considered 
from an aspect which is the lesser side of its significance. That is 
the incident of James and John coming to Jesus and desiring that, 
when He came into His Kingdom, they might sit on the right and 
left hand of His glory. The message which the incident usually is 
interpreted to carry is the mistake of James and John in desiring 
selfish eminence for themselves; but the far more astonishing and 
impressive fact is that they were so sure that Jesus had eminence to 
give. The form of their request may have been selfish; but deeper 
than that was the fact that they loved Him, and wanted to be near 
Him, and were convinced that where He was the greatness of life 
would be. When they approached Him, He and the disciples were 
going up to Jerusalem to the stronghold of those who liked Him 
least. He had no power at His back. To the eyes of the world there 
was nothing impressive about the little group of Galileans pressing 
along the dusty road. Roman soldiers marching toward the citadel 
at Jerusalem, or going north through Galilee to Acre and the coast, 
might have passed without so much as one indifferent glance. 
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Merchants with their caravans might have crowded the little group 
of wayfarers to one side. Crowds of provincials going up to Jeru- 
salem and the Temple for the Passover, ebbed and flowed along the 
road, and not all of them even knew who Jesus was. Those who had 
eyes to see might have looked at His face and marvelled at a diflFer- 
ence from any other human face; but so far as outward circum- 
stances went, there was nothing to indicate that here was one whom 
the entrenched powers of the world needed to take into their serious 
reckoning. But James and John had a surer vision. They were no 
theologians. They were not even educated men. But they had an 
instinct for reality when they came into its presence. They looked 
at Jesus and knew that in Him was power such as no thrones of 
Herod nor seats of worldly privilege could stand against. The stars 
in their courses fought for Him. The invincible might of God’s 
reality was behind Him. They knew that somehow it should be 
proven that the good man was the great man, and that the spirit of 
Jesus was more powerful than any obstacles of earth. They asked 
for kingship from Him, because they believed that in His hands was 
the kingship which He alone could give. 

Not long after that He died. It seemed as though His enemies had 
triumphed. All the dream of kingdom and glory might have 
seemed to be broken like a shining bubble against the black cross 
there on the sombre hill. But the events were to prove, neverthe- 
less, that James and John and others who had followed the instinct 
which they had followed were right after all. Jesus Who had lived 
and been crucified, Jesus Whose risen spirit came back to His 
disciples, had built a kingdom which not all the contrary forces of 
the world could overthrow. 

Under certain clear heads, which are suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive, we may make plain the elements in that influence which 
Jesus had lit like a central fire round which the increasing Christian 
fellowship was to gather. 

I. In the first place, there was the power of Jesus’ personality, in 
that strange magnetism which is always a thing more easily felt than 
described. Before they understood His teaching, before they knew 
anything very definite as to who He was or what He was, men felt 
the tremendous fascination of Jesus when they looked at Him. 
Those who had that capacity for human admiration and wonder, 
which is the noblest spark of a growing manhood, felt themselves 
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swept into His orbit by an invincible attraction like that through 
which the planet follows the greater sun. Peter and John and James 
and Andrew left the fishing-boats and went after Him. Matthew 
abandoned his profitable seat of tax-gathering and joined His costly 
fellowship. And afterwards, the attraction of His same spirit, even 
when He was no longer present in the flesh, was to swing great 
souls like Paul as new, far-cruising stars which in their most 
distant journeyings should be obedient to His will. 

2. In the second place, Jesus embodied in Himself an ideal of 
goodness which His disciples found their thought unable to trans- 
cend. That which is most significant in this ideal is the fact that in 
the living unity of Jesus’ spirit, those sides of character severally 
beautiful, yet often so opposite as to seem almost antagonistic, are 
united. Men looked at Him and realized what holiness could mean, 
with the terrible white flame of its scorn for meanness and hypo- 
crisy ; and yet in Him equally, and for the first time completely, they 
saw what the passion of pity for the poor and erring and outcast 
could be. They listened to His fearless accusation of the Pharisees, 
and they understood the sword-like edge of the justice of God, and 
then they watched Jesus stoop to the woman who anointed His feet 
in Simon the Pharisee’s house, and they understood the meaning of 
mercy. He was their ideal of strength, yet also their ideal of gentle- 
ness; their pattern of a life completely self-expressed and free, yet 
absolute in its willing self-denial for the purpose of God which if 
had made its own ; their interpreter of the joyous fullness of life 
here, yet also the seer Who made them understand that this life is 
only a fragment of the life that is to be. 

3. Furthermore, the goodness which men felt in Jesus opened out 
into an infinite suggestion. His disciples could not help asking 
themselves whence the quality of life which they felt in Him pro- 
ceeded, and so their thoughts were led on to God. Of course, they 
had believed in God before; but now, for the first time, the con- 
sciousness of God began to have a thrilling immediacy through their 
contact with this life which was so full of God. Their experience 
echoed the words which the Fourth Gospel attributes to Jesus: 
“ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” It was as though in 
Jesus they had felt the channels open between the life that might be 
lived within the limits of a human experience and the fullness of the 
eternal. They saw the glory of God flooding into the life of Jesus 
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like tides pouring in from the ocean, and they began to understand 
through Him how their own lives, land-locked and narrow, might 
begin to be swept by those infinite tides. Not only in the first cen- 
tury, but also in the centuries since, Jesus has had that effect upon 
those who learn from Him. His goodness has not been a discourage- 
ment because it seems so far beyond their reach. Rather it has 
revealed the secret through which others might also gain some 
measure of that same goodness which floods in from sources which 
lie beyond themselves. In the life of Jesus there has always seemed 
to stand the pledge of what the infinite reality of God desired, and 
would help. His children to be. Martin Luther expressed the truth 
for multitudes when he said: “ For if we are certain of this: that 
what Jesus thinks, speaks and wills, the Father also wills, then I 
defy all that may fight against me. For here in Christ have I the 
Father’s heart and will.” 

4. By the double alchemy of what He Himself was and of what 
He revealed His Father to be, Jesus took the old moral law of the 
Ten Commandments and that general code of correct conduct to 
which Israel subscribed, and made it no longer an iron yoke of 
duty, but the golden rule of a new gladness of attainment. He 
distinguished for Himself, and He taught His disciples to distin- 
guish, between the form and the spirit. He unwrapped the pro- 
tective husks of old precepts and showed the living principle within. 
He fulfilled what Jeremiah the prophet had promised long before: 
“ This shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel; after those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their God, and 
they shall be My people.” 

That long summary of Jesus’ teaching which the Gospel of 
Matthew gives us as the Sermon on the Mount, exemplifies His 
method. He resolved all the complicated problems of moral con- 
duct with certain luminous questions — indeed, with one great ques- 
tion. What is the attitude which expresses toward one’s brethren 
of the human family that loving heart which every child of the 
heavenly Father must seek to gain from Him ? The touchstone of 
all moral endeavour should be this: “ That ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven, for He maketh His sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust.” “ Be ye therefore perfect,” He said, “ even as your 
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Father which is in heaven is perfect.” That was a counsel so awful 
in its simple directness that it might seem to dismay a man rather 
than encourage him; but in the teaching of Jesus this was not so. 
He made His disciples understand that God reads the inward 
thoughts, that He reckons a man’s right motive for righteousness, 
and that before the genuine desire to interpret the love of God in 
human relationships a man’s own barriers of sin and limitation will 
go down. 

In this ethic of Jesus there was a simplicity which, to men hedged 
about with subtleties, came like the singing of a bird which leads 
the way to sunlight and freedom. If one would see in the pages of 
the New Testament the most vivid example of this, one has only 
to turn to the self-revelation with which the Apostle Paul opened 
the windows of his soul as he wrote to the Romans and to the 
Galatians. The moral law had become to him a bewilderment, 
crushing his spirit as in a labyrinth through which he could not find 
his way. Then the ideal of Jesus had suddenly illumined the con- 
fusion within him, and in that light all the broken and jagged con- 
ceptions of righteousness and duty fell into their pattern of beauty 
and peace. One of the most passionate efforts of his evangelism was 
to keep His disciples from being confused, as he had been, by a 
multitude of unrelated precepts. “ Stand fast therefore in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free. For all the law is ful- 
filled in one word, even in this: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” If only in a man’s heart there should be hidden the desire 
to walk lovingly, as Jesus did, then through all moral perplexities 
his conscience would ultimately divine the open ways of God. 

5. Jesus not only gave ideals to individuals; He created a holy 
community. This is not to say that He deliberately organized the 
Church in any such sense as later ecclesiastical history represents, 
since at first the expectation was that Jesus Himself would swiftly 
return, and there was no need of organization. But implicit in all 
that Jesus did was the realization of a fellowship that must be built 
around Him, to become the inheritors of the promise of the Father. 
The conception of what this promise was changed with the passing 
years from that of an apocalyptic kingdom suddenly to be inaugur- 
ated to that of the spiritual leaven which must permeate the long 
development of history; but through the changes of expectation 
there ran from the beginning one steady consciousness of the 
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exalted function of that community which had its centre in Jesus. 
Its members were to be the new Israel, the heirs of the expectation 
of the ages, the creators with God of the age that was to be. It was 
a strong metaphor, but not too strong to express His sense of the 
high destiny of those who shared His adventures when Jesus said : 
“ Verily I say unto you. That ye which have followed Me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of His 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” 

In the earliest of the New Testament writings, the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, one finds this sense of the Church as the one 
group who, in the midst of a heavy-lidded world, looked with 
confident eyes for the glory that should be theirs. “For ye are 
all sons of light, and sons of the day: we are not of the night, 
nor of darkness; so then let us not sleep as do the rest, but let us 
watch. . . . For God appointed us not unto wrath, but unto the 
obtaining of salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ.” And the 
First Epistle of Peter, though it may have been written many years 
afterwards, is true to the essential emphasis of Jesus when it reminds 
the Christians: “Ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people of God’s own possession, that ye may show forth 
the excellencies of Him Who called you out of darkness into His 
marvellous light.” Therein is a conception of the Church which has 
been sometimes stereotyped and hardened into ecclesiastical pride. 
But, rightly considered, it is all athrill with the splendour of spiritual 
responsibility. It has laid upon the Church, and, in the days of 
truest spiritual awareness, has called forth Jrom the Church, the 
recognition of an infinite noblesse oblige. It challenges the Church 
to be a royal fellowship, a holy city of a redeeming purpose, a castle 
set on high, like Camelot, whence knightly lives ride forth to the 
succour of mankind. 

6. Finally, in this accounting of the influence of Jesus, we remem- 
ber how, through the message which he brought to individual lives 
and through the fellowship which He created. He widened the 
horizon of human hope. It was a weary world into which He came, 
marked by much pessimism, disillusionment, and, in some quarters, 
even moral despair. In Roman civilization the creative forces were 
dying down. In Judaism the long hope for the Messianic age was 
grey with disappointment. But Jesus took that hope and filled it 
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with sunlight again. He pointed men’s faces forward with confi- 
dence to a better time. The seer of the Apocalypse was true to his 
Master’s spirit when he pictured the Holy City coming down to 
earth) clear as crystal, having the glory of God. In that first cen- 
tury, and in all the centuries since, the influence of Jesus has con- 
tinued to make men able to build in the strength of a more glorious 
to-morrow. It has helped them to trust in the ultimate fulfilment 
of God’s beneficent purposes, and so has kept them valiant, even 
through long disappointments, in the service of all good causes, for 
His sake Who cannot fail. 

Such, then, was the heritage which Jesus left to those who were 
to follow Him. By His death all the message of His life was con- 
secrated, and when, after Calvary, the disciples saw and felt that He 
was alive and in their midst again, the confidence grew that every 
value which He had had helped them to believe in would hence- 
forth authenticate itself wherever any life should put it to the test. 

II 

Up to this point, therefore, we have sought to understand what 
is the essence of Christianity, as it stands revealed in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ Himself. Now it remains to review the development 
which went forward in His name. His life occupied only some 
thirty years of the century. Into our picture now must come the 
seventy years that followed. 

When Jesus was with His disciples He told them one day His 
Parable of the Mustard Seed. “ Whereunto shall we liken the King- 
dom of God,” He said, ” or with what comparison shall we compare 
it ? It is like a grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the 
earth, is less than all the seeds that be in the earth: but when it is 
sown, it groweth up, and becometh greater than all herbs, and 
shooteth out great branches; so that the fowls of the air may lodge 
under the shadow of it.” The history of Christianity from the 
fourth decade of the first century to the end of it is the embodiment 
of that parable. It began with a little seed which seemed so in- 
significant that men looked upon it with indifferent disdain. But 
as the years went by it grew into a tree which gathered among its 
branches innumerable far-winging aspirations of human souls. 
With them came also, as we shall see a little later, other influences 
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which ideally had no place there. Nevertheless, the great fact 
remains that out of the little seed grew the home and abiding place 
in which there gathers such a chorus of beneficent and musical 
emotions as the world had not before known. 

Following, then, the suggestion of the mustard seed growing into 
the sheltering tree, we must set ourselves to consider with some 
definiteness the fact of the growth itself, to remember what soil it 
was into which Christianity struck its roots, and to note the ground 
over which its branches spread, and to examine what those religious 
impulses were that flocked for shelter to the branches of its expand- 
ing life and thought. 

I . First, then, the growth itself. 

Mere mustard seed indeed, “ less than all the seeds that are upon 
the earth,” did this new fact which was to grow into Christianity, 
appear to the world at large on the day when Jesus was crucified. 
When the mob streamed back into Jerusalem that night and left 
three stark crosses there on the hilltop against the darkening sky, 
it seemed plain to everybody that the new religion was as dead as 
that broken body on the central cross. A few disciples, panic- 
stricken in the cruel multitude; a few women and fisher-folk, 
leaderless and dismayed ; this was all that existed then of the fellow- 
ship of Jesus. 

But by the end of the century, some seventy years later, this 
impulse which began with the life of Jesus and which, after the 
crucifixion, had drunk from the spring of the deep conviction that 
He was alive again, had sent out its roots and entrenched itself in 
ground that embraced most of the width of the Roman Empire. 
In Antioch there was a Christian congregation sufficiently vital not 
only to nourish its own life but to send out missionaries into the 
West; there were Christian churches all along the seaboard of Asia 
Minor; there were churches in Egypt and in Greece; there was a 
church in Rome itself ; and when, shortly after the close of the first 
century, Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, was taken to Rome for 
his martyrdom, the letters that he wrote to churches on his way 
make plain that from city to city of the Roman world there was 
a network of communication and understanding between the 
Christians living there. 

How this spread of Christianity went on, we partly know. Fore- 
going chapters have already traced that history. The roots of the 
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mustard seed pressed out at the beginning through the open and 
obvious runnels of its earth. At first these led along the lines of the 
natural Jewish affiliations. The Gospel was preached in Jerusalem 
to men and women who, like the first disciples themselves, were 
Jews. Then came the wider outreachings, not at first deliberate, but 
following tentatively the avenues of opportunity as these seemed 
to open. Peter baptized Cornelius at Caesarea and thereby made 
plain that the Gospel was not to be confined only to those who were 
born Jews, but that it belonged also to that great number who, in 
the Roman world of the first century, had gathered as adherents, 
if not as full proselytes, round the Church of Israel. Then came the 
persecution following the death of Stephen. Christians scattered 
from Jerusalem and began to carry the message of Jesus to other 
places. Thus was formed the church in Antioch, and out from that 
church presently was to go the greatest leader of the Christian 
advance. Paul and the men whom he inspired carried Christianity 
into Asia Minor and into Greece and on to Rome. Meanwhile, 
others whom we cannot so readily identify, carried it into Egypt and 
into the East. It was not only by the great figures whose names have 
survived that Christianity spread. It is plain from the New Testa- 
ment that in those first generations there was an expansive zeal 
in the Christian fellowship as such, which worked and spread like 
leaven. Paul was writing, doubtless, with the eager phrase of 
affection when he said to the Thessalonians: “ For from you hath 
sounded forth the word of the Lord not only in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but also in every place your faith to God-ward is spread 
abroad ; so that we need not to speak anything.” Nevertheless, even 
when the element of hyperbole is reckoned with, there is evident 
here a fact of great significance. The seed of Christian conviction, 
however tiny seemed at first its outward envelope, had within itself 
a vital energy which communicated to common men and women so 
that they too were witness bearers. As has been truly written: “ It 
was not merely confessors and martyrs who were missionaries, it was 
characteristic of this religion that everyone who seriously confessed 
the faith proved of service to its propaganda.” 

In this expansion of Christianity there is to be remembered also 
the fact that the Christians who had heard and had accepted the 
Gospel as it came to them were not left as isolated individuals. They 
were not isolated in their thought. In the latter half of the first cen- 
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tury there was growing that body of writings which should not until 
years later be fixed in the definite canon of the New Testament, but 
which nevertheless was already furnishing a definite form for 
Christian belief and Christian preaching. The three Synoptic 
Gospels certainly, and perhaps also the Fourth Gospel, had given 
to the Christian community its memorials of the life and words of 
Jesus. Letters of Paul, written at first as spontaneous messages for 
some immediate occasion to particular Christian congregations, were 
copied and passed from church to church, and put their powerful 
impress on the thought of Christians generally. Most of the other 
writings which make up our New Testament were almost surely 
current in the first century, and the Christian fellowship thus 
possessed the strong thread of this sacred tradition, weaving together 
into a continually closer pattern the fabric of its thinking. 

And as the Christians were not left isolated in ideas, neither were 
they left isolated in their life. It is plain from the letters of Paul, 
the chief source of our knowledge of the Christian communities in 
the earliest days, that members of the congregations were bound 
together in an intimate and continuous relationship. Ecclesiastical 
organization in the formal sense had not yet appeared, and it is 
impossible to conclude from any first century record that the orders 
of the ministry or the functions of the episcopate in the hierarchical 
sense were present anywhere. Paul, and doubtless other Christian 
missionaries, appointed elders to have charge of local congregations, 
and others there were like Paul himself, and perhaps Timothy after 
him, whose business it was to visit and inspire and spiritually guide 
the Christian congregations of a whole province. But the solidarity 
of the Christian churches was not from any pressure of outward 
organization inward, but from the inner vitality of a living passion 
which expressed itself with a flexibility that needed no compelling 
and controlling form. Here were faithful believers, bound together 
not by authority but by agreement, welded into a society of mutual 
sympathy, cherishing each one for himself and for one another the 
ideals which had come to them in the name of Jesus, responsible as 
Paul had charged them, to “ admonish the disorderly, encourage 
the faint-hearted, support the weak, be long-suffering toward all.” 

In the Roman civilization of the first century there were various 
kinds of guilds and human groupings, but none like this; for here 
was a fellowship which opened its doors to all alike ; which deliber- 
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ately set out to break down the distinction of worth or privilege 
between Jew and Greek, male and female, bond and free; which 
challenged the great ones of the earth with the sovereignty of Jesus, 
but welcomed the least and lowliest to the equal privilege of His 
communion; which provided not only a common worship but also 
the shelter of a common life, caring for the poor, sheltering the 
stranger, casting round each the responsibility of all. One may not 
forget, of course, the fact that the Christian communities often did 
not measure up to the ideals which the most Christlike souls had set 
for them. Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians is by itself sufficient 
evidence of that. Yet there is evidence abundant that in spite of all 
the shortcomings of their human material the Christian congrega- 
tions did create a comradeship, firm, loving, and strengthening, 
which gave to their communities a corporate power far out of pro- 
portion to the importance of their individuals. The roots which the 
mustard seed sent out were of sturdy fibre, and wherever they 
gripped the ground the living growth which they supported could 
not be dislodged by any ordinary storm of opposition from their 
world. 

2. We pass now to a second consideration. The fact of the spread 
of Christianity is plain. What forces can we recognize as having 
chiefly contributed to that spread ? 

Outstanding among these was the influence exerted through the 
Roman world by the existence of Jewish synagogues. One of the 
striking facts in the conditions of the time is the extraordinary spread 
of the Jews along every track of Roman civilization. The Jews living 
within Palestine were only a fraction of the total number which 
claimed the inheritance of Israel. There were a million Jews in 
Egypt; there were more than a million in Syria; there were large 
colonies of them throughout Asia Minor, and there were many in 
Rome itself. They were, it is true, not all of unmixed Jewish blood, 
but they were bound together by that tenacity which has always 
been characteristic of the Jews, and wherever these Jews of the 
Dispersion had gone there were organized synagogues for worship. 
It was through these synagogues, as the narrative in the Book of 
Acts abundantly makes plain, that the Christian missionaries made 
their first contacts with the population of communities beyond 
Palestine. At Antioch in Pisidia, Paul and his company “ went into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath Day and sat down,” and after the 
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reading of the Law and the Prophets the rulers of the synagogue 
sent unto them, saying, “ Brethren, if ye have any word of exhorta- 
tion for the people, say on.” In Iconium likewise “ they entered 
together into the synagogue of the Jews.” At Thessalonica, in the 
same manner, Paul sought out the Jewish community and “ as his 
custom was, went in unto them and for three Sabbath days reasoned 
with them from the Scriptures.” 

So far as direct conversions went, the contact of the Christian 
missionaries with these synagogues in the Jewish Dispersion was not 
particularly fruitful. On the contrary, their members often became 
the inciters of riots which went even to the length of trying to kill 
Paul as an apostate. But the indirect contribution of these syna- 
gogues to the spread of the Christian message, though unwilling, was 
nevertheless very great, for they had prepared and created an 
atmosphere of understanding within which the Christian message 
found native air. They had familiarized the populations of many 
cities with a pure and lofty monotheism. They had exemplified a 
conception of religion not as mere ritual and sacrifice, but as 
intimately linked with an exacting moral code. They had also 
furnished the pattern of that worship after the general lines of which 
Christian communities were to fashion their own — a worship of 
prayer and praise, instruction from the sacred writings, and ex- 
hortation. Thus the Christian communities were not launched into 
any void. Elements of nurture, fitted to their growth, were at hand 
from the beginning. 

Also, the decay of paganism made open breaches in the walls of 
what might otherwise have been a very stubborn resistance to the 
new religion, and through those breaches Christianity could go 
forward with its positive message. The ancient ceremonies were con- 
tinued more as a matter of political expediency than through any 
living conviction on the part of the more intelligent classes in the 
Roman state. The citadel of religious conviction was no longer 
tenanted. Christianity could take possession of the broken stones of 
those desires which men had built into the walls of their now aban- 
doned faiths, and build these into the new city of the soul which it 
was to invite the world to enter. 

Furthermore, conjoined with this decay of paganism there is to 
be remembered the fact that the spread of the Roman Empire had 
created an intellectual hospitality for essentially the sort of new 
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message which Christianity brought. The world in the time of 
Augustus had been made one. This not only assured a new safety 
and ease of travel which made the journeys of the Christian mission- 
aries possible as they would not have been possible before; it not 
only broke down the physical barricades and dangers on the high 
roads and cleared the lanes of the sea; it broke down also the barri- 
cades of tribal and national isolation in the thinking of men. Now 
that all peoples of the Mediterranean world lived under one ruler 
and all their fortunes blended into one empire, men naturally 
reached out for a religion which should express in worship that 
human solidarity which they were already finding in their social 
life. That was one reason why Judaism had spread. It was a 
reason why Christianity, with a monotheism like that of Israel 
and with a human inclusiveness still more courageous, should also 
spread. 

To these major influences others might be added in the reckoning 
of the factors which helped the spread of Christianity. But all these 
together would not be suflicient to explain that spread. These all 
have to do with the environment. They merely recount the favour- 
able circumstances of climate which facilitated the rapid growth of 
the living thing. The ultimate secret of that growth was an inner 
secret. Every benefit which the surroundings could have given 
would not have made a dead seed grow, and the seed having in it 
the life which it did, would have grown even if conditions had been 
less favouring. Christianity grew because it had within itself the 
power of a new experience — the experience of God in Jesus Christ. 

That experience, let us always remember, began in Him. It was 
not something which Jesus, in some abstract Godhood, merely indi- 
cated to His disciples from the heights of a remote and passionless 
knowledge. He Himself tested, determined, and lived through to 
the end, that tremendous fact of the glory of God incarnating itself 
in human life which He passed on to those who followed Him. He 
made the luminous certainty of His own soul so completely the focus 
of all religious reality for these disciples, that they became sure, as 
He was sure, that the Kingdom of God must be nothing else than a 
world in which the spirit that was revealed in Jesus should reign 
supreme. He had made them know that the kingdom of His spirit 
was the only life worth desiring, and that to gain that kingdom now, 
and to inherit what they believed would be its deathless fact here- 
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after, they might well dare to suffer and to die. The Fourth Gospel 
records for us a saying which expresses the deep instinct of the dis- 
ciples’ faith. It tells how at a certain time many of Jesus’ disciples 
went back and walked with Him no more. “Jesus said therefore 
unto the twelve, Would ye also go away ? Simon Peter answered 
Him; Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.’’ There were many times when even the first disciples were 
perplexed concerning Jesus’ meaning; there were many more times 
in later days when the immediacy of His meaning was hidden by 
cloudy speculations; but always at the heart of the Christian con- 
viction there was this experienced fact of the sufficiency of Jesus. In 
Him, in what He had taught, in what He lived by, in what He died 
for, there was the secret of the fullness of life. 

In later centuries, loyalty to Jesus was apt to become a loyalty of 
men’s lips. The confession of the faith then was too often identified 
with the assertion of metaphysical creeds, but in the first century 
confession was a matter simpler and more perilous. It was the 
acceptance of Jesus as Lord and Saviour; the deliberate choice which 
linked the fortunes of a man’s life with the fellowship that might be 
persecuted by the Jews and hunted by the emperor, as in the days 
when Nero killed the Christians in Rome; the brave adventure 
which dared accept the challenge of Jesus’ words, “ Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it; and whosoever would lose his life for 
My sake and the Gospel’s, shall save it. If any man would come after 
Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me.” 
Some of those who followed Jesus were men of deep-seeing intellect ^ 
like the Apostle Paul. Many more were people who had very little 
capacity to explain the thing they felt. Sometimes they had very 
crude notions of what the kingdom would be and of what salvation 
meant, and of just how the lordship of Jesus was going to redeem 
their lives. But more important than all the things they could not 
put into words was the great thing which somehow Jesus had put into 
them. One thing they knew: the message of His love had given 
them hope, the heroism of His cross had helped them to try to be 
heroic, the great tidings of His resurrection had made them sure that 
somehow the powers of the future were on their side. The kingdom, 
and the power and the glory were going to belong to Jesus; and day 
by day, as they stood up straighter and walked more cleanly, and 
bore themselves through Him with a new dignity as the-called-of- 
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God, they felt that some of His kingdom and power and glory had 
come already into their hearts. 

When a group of human beings is possessed by an inward experi- 
ence which makes their lives manifestly more conscientious, more 
glad, and more courageous than that of their neighbours, the in- 
stinctive admiration of people round them is bound sooner or later 
to be aroused. When a community sees that a group within it is 
possessed of a faith so glorious that men can die for it with shining 
eyes, the admiration of curiosity will be restless to know what this 
faith is. And Christianity in the first century did present lives which 
thus challenged the attention of their neighbours. When Stephen 
died in Jerusalem, his death did more for the triumph of Chris- 
tianity than his life had ever done, for it broke down the proud 
contempt of Saul of Tarsus and laid his heart open to that message 
of the love of Jesus which was to flood into him in one mystic 
moment on the Damascus road. And Saul himself, when he had 
become a missionary, commended his Gospel not only by what he 
said and by what he did, but equally by what he endured. 
Comparing himself with other missionaries, he cries: “ Are they 
ministers of Christ ? I am more ; in labours more abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft.” 

How many Christians there were in the first century who were 
called to lay down their lives for the faith, we cannot know. Paul 
himself was executed in Rome ; the ancient traditions of the Church 
represent that all the Apostles save John were put to death, some of 
them by crucifixion like their Lord. It is certain that Christians died 
in Rome under Nero. Just after the end of the first century, Igna- 
tius, the Bishop of Antioch, was thrown to the lions in the amphi- 
theatre, and at the same period the letter of Pliny, Governor of 
Bithynia, to the Emperor Trajan throws a shaft of sudden revelation 
upon the fact that even the humblest Christians were not immune 
from the constant danger of accusation and death. Doubtless the 
legends of martyrdom grew and magnified the historic facts, but 
deeper than any question of the number of martyrs is the certainty 
which all the New Testament and the history of the subsequent 
years confirms, that the Church, like Paul himself, gloried in its 
infirmities, and that its sufferings, like the cross of its Master, had 
become one of the elements in its powerful appeal to that universal 
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human heart which can never fail to search for the secret of a courage 
that lifts men above their common selves. 

And not only did Christian congregations win the respect of many 
who surrounded them by the integrity and courage of their lives; 
they won converts, especially from the needier classes, by the con- 
stant message of the love of Jesus which they tried — not always con- 
sistently, yet, on the whole, with extraordinary lift of spirit — ^to 
interpret. This reaching out of Christianity to people regardless of 
their social condition, to slaves and outcasts as well as to the respect- 
able, was made a point of attack by one of the chief assailants of 
Christianity. Celsus, the pagan philosopher in the second century, 
wrote: “ Let us now hear what sort of people these Christians 
invite. ‘ Anyone who is a sinner,’ they say, ‘ or foolish, or simple- 
minded — ^in short, any unfortunate will be accepted by the Kingdom 
of God.’ By ‘ sinner ’ is meant an unjust person, a thief, a burglar, 
a poisoner, a sacrilegious man, or a robber of corpses. Why, if you 
wanted an assembly of robbers, these are just the sort of people you 
would summon.” To this Origen, speaking on behalf of that very 
genius of the Gospel whose revolutionary power Celsus so little 
understood, replied: ** It is just as if he found fault with some people 
for saying that some kind and gracious monarch had sent his 
physician to a city for the benefit of the sick people in that city. 
God the Word was thus sent as a physician for sinners, but also as a 
teacher of divine mysteries for those who are already pure and sin 
no more.” 

And the historian, Adolf Harnack, as he reviews the power of 
early Christianity in lifting human lives clean out from the old 
degradation of themselves and their surroundings, sums the truth 
up thus: “ Even those who consider all religions, including Chris- 
tianity, to be merely idiosyncrasies, and view progress as entirely 
identical with the moral progress of mankind — even such observers 
must admit that in those days progress did depend upon the Chris- 
tian churches, and that history then had recourse to a prodigious 
and paradoxical system of levers to gain a higher level of human 
evolution.” 

The Gospel, by the preaching of which Christianity won its dis- 
ciples, was not identical in form throughout the first century. At 
first it was the transfiguration of that vivid Messianic hope which 
had been part of the religion of the Jewish people for centuries. It 
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illumined that hope with the inner light of the new experience of 
Jesus; but the form within which that light was set was the long- 
familiar one. The first Christians “ saw themselves as the holy com- 
munity, the heirs of that new age which would presumably be inau- 
gurated when the Lord returned in power. They felt that for them 
it had already, in some sense, begun, and that they had their part 
in a higher supernatural order. . . . The Christian Church looked 
daily for a tremendous crisis in which the old order of things would 
be swept away and a new world would emerge wherein God would 
reign. He would form for Himself a holy people to inherit eternal 
life in that new world. And the Church believed itself to be the 
nucleus of that community. It was like a fragment of the heavenly 
order thrown forward into the present, and had mysterious powers 
and functions committed to it. Its affinities were not with any 
earthly society but with the assembly of the first-born in heaven.” 

Presently that form of religious expectation crumbled like the 
walls of a castle whose foundations are undermined by the slow, 
inexorable river of time that runs beneath. Years went by, and no 
mighty Kingdom of God in the apocalyptic sense had been in- 
augurated. Jesus did not return with His visible salvation, as men 
had at first expected that He would. ** Where is the promise of His 
coming ? ” they said; “ for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning.” So the original con- 
ception of salvation began to change. One can watch that change 
in the Epistles of Paul and especially in the Fourth Gospel. There 
grew the sense of a salvation through Christ into an eternal life 
which was independent of outward change, a life of inner joy and 
peace and strength, at the heart of which the spiritual Christ was 
always present. Christian thought and experience, in the diddering 
languages of the Synoptic Gospels and of Paul and of John, kept 
this same vital and ethical passion at the heart of its reality. The 
TV Deum which it sang was the psalm of a great rejoicing in the 
experienced reality of God in Christ, a reality which the greatest 
thinkers might not adequately phrase but which the humblest heart 
could feel: ” One name, the name of Jesus Christ, still sums up 
everything.” 

Finally, in this analysis of those elements in the Christian 
Gospel which made it spread so fast and far, we must remember the 
exceeding significance of the fact that it broke free from those bonds 
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of nationalism which had limited the thought and contacts of the 
Jew. It became a missionary religion not only in the sense of reach- 
ing down to all social classes within a particular racial group, but 
in the sense of reaching out impartially to men of every race. The 
manner in which this missionary consciousness grew is perhaps the 
most striking single fact in the history of the first century as it moved 
on through its second fifty years. 

In the beginning, the missionary impulse had not seized the mind 
of the Christian fellowship. The time seemed too short for that. In 
a few days or weeks the Lord would Himself return to inaugurate 
His promised kingdom. The disciples could only wait till He 
Himself should come. 

So at first the Church was limited in its outlook to the Jews. The 
original disciples, themselves Jews, believed that the Christian hope 
was the consummation of the promise long cherished in Israel. The 
fellowship of the disciples was the elect nation, the remnant foreseen 
by the prophets, through which the salvation of Israel should come. 

The plan of a mission that ultimately should be world-wide grew, 
not by deliberate intent, but through the beckoning of conditions 
which the disciples could not help but tentatively obey. In the 
years before the Christian era, the spread of Jewish influence through 
all the provinces of the Empire enrolled, as we have seen, great num- 
bers of people who, if not actual proselytes to Israel, belonged at 
least to the class of the “ God-fearing,” men and women who were 
drawn by the ethical purity and the lofty religious monotheism of 
the Jews. As persons of this kind — represented, for example, by 
Cornelius the centurion — began to knock at the doors of that Chris- 
tian community which still retained its place within the life of 
Israel, it was inevitable that they should be admitted. The question 
of how to deal with them had not been thought out in advance; but 
confronted by the actual situation, the Church saw what Peter saw 
at Caesarea, that there was nothing else to do except to recognize 
their place, if they sought to claim it, in the promises of Jesus. 

Later, however, a far more critical decision needed to be faced 
when, after the death of Stephen and the resulting persecution, the 
disciples were scattered as far as Antioch, and there grew up in that 
city a Christian congregation drawn, not from Jews nor even from 
Jewish proselytes, but from the Greek population, who previously 
had been heathen. The whole question of the relationship of Chris- 
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tianity to Judaism and the Law stood then involved. Should it be 
recognized that men might be entitled to share the Christian hope 
and be enrolled in the Christian fellowship when they had no asso- 
ciations whatever which linked them directly with the inherited 
promises of Israel ? With the beginning of the great work of Paul 
the issue pressed for immediate decision. Should he be permitted 
to enrol his Gentile converts on the same basis as the original dis- 
ciples who were Jews ? Not without conflict was the decision made. 
The stricter party of the Jewish Christians remained in the Church 
until the fall of Jerusalem, and as we see from Paul’s letters, some of 
them fought with a passion of narrow conscientiousness his mission- 
ary evangelism, which broke through the old limitations of Jewish 
Law and Jewish precedent; but the wider conception conquered. 
Christianity as a whole gradually transcended the limits of its first 
thinking, and came to realize in itself that which from the begin- 
ning had been implicit in the spirit of its Master, namely, that it was 
a Gospel for no one group and for no one nation, but for humanity 
everywhere. 

We need to ponder imaginatively the deep significance of this 
decision. Here was the urge of life shattering the limitations of the 
most august and mighty precedents. As far back as history ran, 
the Jews represented in their religion a nationalism unequalled in 
intensity among the peoples. All the inheritance of this was in the 
blood of the first Christian disciples. They breathed the atmosphere 
of Jewish thinking. The suggestion that Gentiles should be 
admitted to those exclusive privileges which the Jews had considered 
to be their own was revolutionary to the last degree. It violated 
every conservative and traditional instinct. It ran counter to Jewish 
patriotism by seeming to cheapen and squander that which had 
made Israel unique. 

Yet in spite of these difficulties, leaders in the Christian fellowship 
— among whom Paul was chief — had the extraordinary boldness of 
imagination to interpret that Gospel according to the needs of their 
larger world. They saw that the glory of Israel was that it should 
become a “ light to lighten the Gentiles but the ordinary mind 
could not readily see that. The ordinary mind never can readily 
see it. There is in the world to-day, for example, a nationalism of 
exactly that same narrow and fierce devotion which marked the 
Jews and the Judaizing Christians who thought Paul was an apos- 
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tatc and traitor. There are millions in every country who keep their 
religion within the national bounds. Their supreme consecration 
has to do with the safety, the prosperity, and the increase, of their 
own people, and they sincerely think that the interests of their 
particular country are an object for which all the influences of 
Church and religion can without question be rallied. When such a 
spirit prevails, it looks with suspicion, if not with hatred, upon any 
message which associates the fortunes of a nation with those of the 
rest of mankind. The Jews shut themselves up within the walls of 
the Temple; a nation to-day may shut itself up within the walls of 
the tariflF. The Jews hurled anathemas at the heathen and did it in 
the name of God ; a modern nation may hurl shells upon those who 
are its fellow-Christians, and for this, also, may invoke the name of 
God. It will take a vast renewing of imagination in these present 
days to lift the thought of would-be Christians up to the point 
where they shall clearly see that the Christian Church, and Christian 
citizenship following its lead, must outgrow the narrow selfishness 
which unworthily assumes the great name of patriotism, and must 
go on instead to create that commonwealth of human understanding 
by which the world may be built into some decent semblance of a 
Christian brotherhood. It will take imagination for men to know 
that the Christian Gospel is of necessity a revolutionary thing, lead- 
ing on to adventures which conservatism fears and selfishness hates. 
Yet it was to precisely such imagination as that that the Church 
rose in the first century, and it was only because it did thus rise to 
planes of lofty enterprise that it passed the barriers of Jewish 
particularism and became a Gospel for the world. 

3. We have reviewed the growth of Christianity and examined 
some of the reasons which made it grow. There remains one further 
consideration, here merely to be suggested rather than discussed, 
since its development belongs rather to the years following than to 
the first century itself. 

As Jesus said in the parable of the mustard seed, “ it shooteth out 
great branches so that the fowls of the air may lodge under the 
shadow of it.” So into the branches of the tree of Christianity came 
many far-winging thoughts and emotions to find a resting-place. 
Not ail of these were ideally desirable. Some influences which nested 
under the shadow of Christianity had discordant voices. But the 
tree cannot always choose the birds that may lodge within its 
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boughs. Into the tree of Christianity there came, for example, 
certain thoughts out of the Old Testament which afterwards were 
to cause confusion. We can see the foreshadowing of this even in 
the letters of Paul. In his desire to defeat with their own weapons 
his rabbinical opponents, he used the text of the Old Testament 
with a literalism which found argumentative value in every turn of 
phrase. Afterward this influence was to grow within the Church. 
Christians were to continue to look back to the Old Testament and, 
without discrimination or historical perspective, use what they read 
there as precepts of an inflexible law — and later they were to do this 
with the New Testament as well. The legalism and the bondage of 
the letter, which Paul’s spirit in its most characteristic expressions 
abjured, was to come back into Christianity like a raven, the voice 
of which is grim and melancholy, through many a century of 
history. 

Ideas drawn from the sacrificial system of the Old Testament, 
also, were to enter into Christian thought, sometimes to its con- 
fusion. We may see the beginning of that in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where, however, the vital religious consciousness of the 
writer dominates the language in which he clothes it. In later years, 
ideas drawn from the sacrificial system were to speak so loud that 
the religious simplicity of Christian experience sometimes scarcely 
could be heard. 

From the Greek world also there came influences of another 
feature. Philosophers were to have their say regarding Christianity, 
until at length it came about that organized Christianity was largely 
characterized by the contentions of belligerent theologians noisily 
debating an abstract mystery rather than by the quiet testimony 
of lives expressing the transfiguring spirit of Jesus. 

Yet, when all tins is said, there remains the greater affirmative fact 
that into the wide-spreading branches of Christianity came thoughts 
and desires which represented the wistful hunger of the best that 
was in the world. From the world of Greece and Rome as well as 
from Israel, religious instincts flocked there to find their harbour- 
age. Through the New Testament records, and through all that we 
can discover otherwise from the history of the first century, one can 
perceive how Christianity was drawing within its shelter those who 
should express their worship in the manifold accents that represented 
the wideness of human life. There was the testimony of the Jew to 
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the fulfilment in Jesus of the Messianic promises; there was the 
thought of Him, as in the Gospel of John, as the revealer of the 
Eternal Life; there was the conception of Him as the Pre-existent 
Word which was — ^in the beginning with God. That elaborate 
speculations sometimes made a jargon of Christianity is true, but it 
is also true that into the rich harmony of its vital witness entered the 
testimony of those who were voicing an experienced reality in notes 
as wide and various as the thinking of their day. 
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Peake, A. S. jf Critical Introduction to the New Testament. Duckworth, 1909. 
Wade, G. W, New Testament History. Methuen, 192X 

THE WIDER ENVIRONMENT 

Angus, S. The Environment of Early Christianity. D uck worth, 1914 
Angus, S. Christianity and the Mystery Religions. Murray, 1925. 

Clemen, C. C. Primitive Christianity and its Non-Jewish Sources. 

T. & T. Clark, 1913. 

Cumont, F. V. M. Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. Open Court 

Company, 1911. 

Dill, S. Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, Macmillan, 1904* 

Glover, T. R. Conflict of Religions within the Roman Empire. Methuen, 1909. 
Glover, T. R. Progress in Religion to the Christian Era. 

Student Christian Movement, 1922. 

THE PREPARATION IN ISRAEL 
Addis, W. E. Hebrew Religion to the Exile. Williams & Norgate, 1906. 

Budde, K. Religion of Israel to the Exile. Putnam, 1899. 

Cornill, C. H. The Prophets of Israel. Open Court Company, 1901. 

Gray, G- B. Sacrifice in the Old Testament. Oxford University Press, 1925. 
Kautzsch, E, Article “ Religion of Israel,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

Extra Volume. T. & T. Clark, 1904 

Marti, K. The Religion of the Old Testament. Williams & Norgate, 1907. 

Pace, E. Ideas of God in Israel. Allen & Unwin, 1924. 

Peake, A. S. (edited by). The People and the Book. Oxford University Press, 1925 
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THE TEACHING OF PAUL 
Bacon, B. W. oni Paul. Hodder & Stoughton, 1921. 

Bruce, A. B. St. Paulas Conception of Christianity. Hodder & Stoughton, 1894 
Dodd, C. H. The Meaning of Paul for To^aj. Swarthmore Press, 1920. 
Gardner, P. The Relipous Experience of St. Paul. Williams & Noigate, 1913. 
Garvie, A. £• Studies of Paul and his Gospel. Hodder & Stoughton, 1911. 
Headlam, A. C. St. Paul and Christianity. J. Murray, 1913. 

Inge, R. W. Outspoken Essays. Vol. I. Longmans, 1919. 

Kennedy, H. A. A. St. Paul and the Mystery Religions. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1913. 

Machen, J. G. The Origm of PauPs Religion. Hodder & Stoughton, 1921. 
Montefiore, C. G. Judaism and St. Paul. Max Goschen, 19x4. 

Morgan, W. The Religion and Theology of Paul. T. & T, Clark, 1917. 

Peab^y, G. F. The Apostle Paul and the Modem IVorld. Macmillan, 1923. 
Schweitzer, A. Paul and his Interpreters. A. & C. Black, 1912. 

Strachan, R. H. The Individuality of St. Paul. James Clarke, 1918. 

Weiss, J. Paul and Jesus. Harper, 1909. 

LATER FIRST-CENTURY CHRISTIANITY 

Gardner, P. The Ephesian Gospel. Wilh'ams & Norgate, 1916. 

Kennedy, H. A. A. The Theology of the Epistles. Duckworth, 1919. 

McNeile, A. H. New Testament Teachings in the Light of St, Paulas. 

Cambridge University Press, 1923. 
Naime, A, The Epistle of Priesthood. T. & T. Clark, 1913. 

Peake, A. S. The Revelation of John. Holborn Press, 1920. 

Scott, E, F, The Epistle to the Hebrews. T. & T. Clark, 1922. 

Scott, E. F The Fourth Gospel. T, & T. Clark, 1906. 

THE GOSPELS 

Bacon, B. W. The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, Fisher Unwin, 1910. 
Burkitt, F. C. The Earliest Narratives of the Life of Jesus. 

Constable. Second edition, 1922. 
Burkitt, F C. The Gospel History and its Transmission. T. & T. Clark, 1906. 
Drummond, J. The Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

Williams & Norgate, 1904. 

Robinson, J. A. The Study of the Gospels. Longmans, 1902. 

Sanday, W. The Life of Christ in Recent Research. 

Oxford University Press, 1907. 

Sanday, W. The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. Oxford University Press, 1905 
Stanton, V. H. The Gospels as Historical Documents. 

Cambridge University Press, 1903-20. 
Streeter, B. H. The Four Gospels. Macmillan, 1924. 

THE FORMATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Gr^ory, C. R. The Canon and Text of the New Testament. T. & T. Clark, 1907. 
HarnacI^ A. The Origin of the New Testament. Williams & Norgate, 1925. 
Moore, E. C. The New Testament in the Christian Church. Macmillan, 1904. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES 


VOLUME I 

B.C. 

198 Beginning of Syrian rule (Seleucid dynasty) oTcr the Jews. 

1 75 Accession of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

167 Jewish revolt under the Maccabees. 

165 Jewish victory and rededication of the Temple. 

164? Death of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

*53 Jonathan Maccabeus made High Priest as well as dvil ruler. 
146 The Romans destroy Carthage and Corinth. 

143 Accession of Simon Maccabeus. 

14a Jewish independence. 

135 Accession of John Hyrcanus. 

X05 Accession of Aristobulus and revival of the Kingship. 

1 04 Accession of Alexander Jannaeus. 

85? Greatest extent of Palestine. 

78 Accession of Salome. 

69 Accession of Aristobulus II and beginning of dynastic war. 
63 Intervention of Romans. Jerusalem captured. 

44 Death of Julius Csesar. 

40 Parthian invasion of Palestine. 

37 Herod the Great King of Palestine. 

31 Battle of Actium. Death of Mark Antony 
27 Establishment of Roman Empire. Augustus Emperor. 

20? Rebuilding of Temple begun. 

6? Birth of Jesus Christ. 

4 Death of Herod. Partition of Palestine. 

A.D. 

6 Deposition of Archelaus. Judea under procurators. 

14 Tiberius Emperor. 

26 Procuratorship of Pilate. 

28? Beginning of Jesus* ministry. 

29 or 30 Death of Jesus. 

35? Conversion of Paul. 
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A.D. 

36 Recall of Pilate, 

37 Caligula Emperor. 

41 Claudius Emperor. Agrippa King of Palestine. 

42? Martyrdom of James the son of Zebedee. 

44 Death of Agrippa. All Palestine under procurators. 

48? Apostolic Council in Jerusalem. 

50 Paul in Corinth. 

52 Procuratorship of Felix. 

54 Nero Emperor. 

58 Arrest of Paul. 

60*62 Festus Procurator 
60? Paul in Rome. 

64 Persecution of Christians in Rome. Death of Paul (?) and Peter (?). 
66 Revolt of Jews against Rome. 

68? Flight of Palestinian Christians to Pella. 

68 Death of Nero. 

70 Destruction of Jerusalem. Vespasian Emperor 
79 Titus Emperor, 

8 1 Domidan Emperor. 

93 Persecudon of Christians. 

96 Nerva Emperor. 

98 Trajan Emperor. 

100? Death of John of Ephesus. 
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